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What is TAYLOROLOGY? 

TAYLOROLOGY is a newsletter focusing on the life and death of William Desmond 
Taylor, a top Paramount film director in early Hollywood who was shot to 
death on February 1, 1922. His unsolved murder was one of Hollywood's major 
scandals. This newsletter will deal with: (a) The facts of Taylor's life; 

(b) The facts and rumors of Taylor's murder; (c) The impact of the Taylor 
murder on Hollywood and the nation; (d) Taylor's associates and the Hollywood 
silent film industry in which Taylor worked. Primary emphasis will be given 
toward reprinting, referencing and analyzing source material, and sifting it 
for accuracy. 



Charlie Chaplin Interview from 1916 


Because of Chaplin's universal and continuing appeal , the past issues of 
TAYLOROLOGY (36, 37, 46) which contained Chaplin material were very well 
received and we received requests for more Chaplin items. So here is another 
Chaplin interview: 






February 19, 1916 
Miriam Teichner 
NEW YORK GLOBE 


Charlie Chaplin A Tragedian Would Be 

Movie Comedian Has Had This Ambition Since Childhood-- 
David Warfield His Ideal 

Wants To Make People Cry 

For Amusement Plays the Violin and Walks the Streets Observing Small Boys 

"Well," parried the hotel clerk, "do you think you'd know him if you 
saw him?" 

He smiled as he said it, and a bell hop and a maid standing at the desk 
tittered joyously. 

I said I was pretty sure I'd know him if I saw him, and the hotel 
clerk, echoed by the maid and the bell hop like a comic opera chorus, said, 
"Well, he's right here in the lobby." Then they watched me. 

I looked and didn't see him. There were several groups of people in 
the lobby, commonplace, typical hotel-lobby groups, and that was all. So I 
gave the hotel clerk my card. There ensued a scuffle between the bell hop 
and the maid as to which was to have the task of carrying the card to him. 

The maid won out and she made her way to one of the groups and handed the 
card to a young man. 

Then there was a flashing smile--the smiliest smile that I every saw-- 
and I knew him. 

Charlie Chaplin off the films is a charming young man. He was talking 
to two guests when he received my card, so I had a few moments to watch him 
before it was time for the interview. His smile is the thing about him which 
commands attention. If there could be such a thing as a smile with a man 
instead of a man with a smile, Charlie Chaplin's smile is it. One sees the 



smile before one sees Chaplin. 

And this is not because it is merely a conspicuous smile. It is a 
smile that is compounded largely of sweetness, with, of course, a large dash 
of humor thrown in. You discover after a time that the smile is surrounded by 
young man; that there are a pair of very good gray-blue eyes under a high 
forehead, with slightly curly dark brown hair swept aside from the brow; that 
there is a large, well-shaped nose, and all the other appurtenances that go 
to make up a human face. But the smile is, undoubtedly the thing. 

For the rest, he is rather below medium height, and slender, with hands 
which, even on a woman, would be unusually small. And those feet, those 
fortunate feet which have paddled their way into the hearts of millions of 
movie fans--they ' re just regular feet, and they don't walk a bit differently 
from the feet of anyone else. 

Now he's ready to talk. Fle's a little bit shy, when interviewed, and 
the newspaper people are among the reasons he has for traveling like royalty. 
Fie has a soft, pleasant voice, with a strong English accent, and while he 
talks that really remarkable smile is flashing off and on, winning your 
heart--if he hasn't won it already. The smile is aided and abetted in its 
work by two side partners in the way of eyes--blue eyes, with a twinkle and 
a crinkle. There are little humor lines raying out from the corners of the 
eyes, and, once you come to study the matter, you find that really the eyes 
smile as much as the mouth. 

Charlie Chaplin is twenty-six, almost twenty-seven. Fie began to act 
when he was a child, having come from a family of actor-folk. "And in those 
days," he relates, "I was very short, and--inclined to be--well, chubby, you 
know. I wanted to play tragedy. That was always the ambition of my early 
life. And my brother Sydney used to laugh at me, and say: "Flo, you're goin' 
to be a fat little funny comedian.' And I used to cry (he screwed up his 
face here, to show just how) and say: 'No, I'm not. I'm goin' to be a 
tragedian. ' " 

Fie isn't a tragedian yet--but he still has ambitions. Not for real 
tragedy, but for something half-way-in-between the sort of comedy he plays 



now and the real deep-down, shivery-music heart-throbs kind. David Warfield 
is his ideal as an actor, and he wants to do the work that Warfield does-- 
"make people cry a little, as well as laugh," he puts it. 

One would rather guess, looking at him, that he wanted to do something 
besides comedy all the rest of his life. It's a sensitive sort of artist- 
face that he has, and one isn't surprised to hear that he plays the violin 
for amusement when he is alone. 

He explained all about that little mustache and those long, turned-up 
shoes of his after a while. "You see," he related, "I haven't a comedy face. 
I had been playing the part of a drunken man in a vaudeville skit when I got 
an offer from the Keystone people, and I realized the handicap of not having 
a comedy face right away. I had the feet and the walk. That walk came all 
the way from England. My old uncle used to keep a public house, and there 
was one of those old habitual drunkards that used to lean up against the wall 
for hours at a time waiting for a chance to beg or earn a few cents. When a 
rig drove up to the door he'd hobble out to hold the horses, and he'd be in 
such a hurry with his poor old sore feet, in their broken old shoes, that he 
walked just about the way I walk in the movies. 

"But I had to study for a long time to find out what I could do with my 
face. Painting wouldn't fix it, so I tried the mustache. Then I found that 
if it were a big mustache it hid the lines of my face on which I depend for a 
good deal of the expression"--those are the lines running from nostrils to 
the corner of the mouth--"so I kept cutting it down, smaller and smaller 
until it became the funny little thing that it is today." 

Charlie Chaplin says he has never laughed at himself on the screen. To 
the chortling, gurgling, sore-and-shaking fans who have gasped at the antics 
of this boy and his little black mustache and his cane, and his retrousse 
shoes, this will seem impossible, but it's true. 

"I usually go to see myself the first night of a new performance," he 
admits, "but I don't laugh. No, I just go to see whether or not the film is 
taking, and what I've done that I shouldn't do. And if it's a success, I'm 
happy. There's something that makes you feel pretty good in knowing that all 



over the world people are laughing at what you're doing. But if it isn't a 
success--then it's terrible--to feel that you're a failure all over the world 
at the same time." 

Charlie Chaplin gets a lot of his fun walking on the streets and 
observing small boys, and eluding as a general thing, discovery. But once in 
a while he's found out and then there is a trail of adoring youngsters 
following him. He likes the boys and girls, he says. "I play very largely 

to them," he admits. "Whenever I have studied out some bit of humor that I 

particularly like, and then go to a movie to watch its effect, it's 

invariably a small boy or girl that laughs first. They get it every time." 

"Are you married?" I asked Charlie Chaplin suddenly, after we had 
talked of commonplace things like ambitions and shuffling feet (by the way, 
Charlie Chaplin denies positively that he borrowed his walk from a penguin) 
and $100,000 a year incomes, for quite some time. 

For a moment he looked startled. It was leap year, you know, and 
Charlie Chaplin is a most attractive young man, with some slight claim to 
fame, and enough money to buy a whole new set of uniforms for the allies if 
he so desired. Then he said: 

"No, but I'm going to be some day." He wouldn't say to whom, nor what 
the lady is like. All he did say, with a far-away look in the eyes that 
aren't quite the eyes of a comedian, was: "Well--I have hopes." 

Anita Loos 

During the years that Taylor was in Hollywood, no screenwriter was more 
highly regarded by the industry and by the public than Anita Loos. Her witty 
screenplays and subtitles raised the silent film to a higher level, and she 
measurably boosted the careers of Douglas Fairbanks and Constance Talmadge, 
among others. She never worked with Taylor. The following items cover the 
portion of her career while Taylor was active in the silent film industry. 




December 27, 1913 
MOTION PICTURE NEWS 


Frank E. Woods, scenario editor for the Mutual, says the best and most 
prolific script artist is Miss Anita Loos, the eighteen-year-old daughter of 
a San Diego, Cal., publisher. 


April 11, 1914 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

Anita Loos, of San Diego, Calif., eighteen years old and the youngest 
successful photoplaywright in America, author of "The Fatal Dress Suit," 
"Nearly a Burglar's Bride," and many other Mutual Movie farce comedies, was a 
recent visitor at the producing studio at Los Angeles, Cal, and witnessed the 
production of a motion picture from a scenario she had written. Edward 
Dillon was the producer. 

November 4, 1916 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

Director John Emerson, loaned by Triangle to the Famous Players for the 
past two months, has been recalled, and has departed for the Triangle-Fine 
Arts studios at Hollywood, Cal. The reason for the haste in the departure of 
Director Emerson lies in a telegram received by Harry E. Aitken, President of 
Triangle, from Douglas Fairbanks, the same day the ebullient and athletic 
star hopped off the train at Hollywood. In his wire Fairbanks announced that 
he was on the ground and ready to start on his next picture, but that he 
craved two boons--first , that John Emerson act as his director; second, that 
Anita Loos, busy scenaroist of Triangle-Fine Arts, write the titles for his 
plays. 



Miss Loos, it happened, had just left for the coast after a brief 
vacation in New York, and is read for her assignment... 

December 2, 1916 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

Anita Loos of the Triangle-Fine Arts scenario department, will 
henceforth write the sub-titles for all screen plays in which Douglas 
Fairbanks is starred. This arrangement has been made at the special request 
of Fairbanks himself, who is convinced that the drawing power of the features 
in which he appears can be greatly affected, favorably or otherwise, by the 
amount of ingenuity or commonplaceness evinced by the writer of the captions. 

"Time and again," says Fairbanks, "I have sat through plays by Miss Loos 
and have heard the audience applaud her sub-titles as heartily as the 
liveliest scenes. There have even been cases I could mention where her 
comments out-shone the scenes themselves. This has convinced me of the great 
value of the kind of work she does." 

Miss Loos has written more than fifty successful starring vehicles, 
among which the Fine Arts productions "The Social Secretary," "Stranded," 

"His Picture in the Papers," "American Aristocracy," and a forthcoming 
release, "The Wharf Rat," would reflect credit on any writer. 

June 1917 
Karl Schmidt 
EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE 

The Handwriting on the Screen 

There are those who contend that the ideal screenplay will be acted from 
beginning to end without a single subtitle of comment or explanation. 

Douglas Fairbanks thinks differently. No sooner had he disposed of his 
court troubles--a suit for violation of contract--than he engaged at once an 



expert subtitle writer, Anita Loos, to do the scenarios for the pictures he 
is to bring out himself. 

...Miss Loos took up subtitle writing largely because it was found that 
her scenarios when filmed or "shot," as the movie phrase has it, had lost 
much of their originality. It was generally agreed that her scripts were 
better than the pictures they made. The scenario might seem to be unusual; 
the picture had less point. Bit by bit, parts of the scenarios found their 
way on to the screen as subtitles, and thus an incidental part of Miss Loos' 
work began to dominate. 

During the run of a famous pantomime, backstage was said to have been 
made lively in the intermissions by the professional bickerings of performers 
whose work deprived them of speech. It was as if the actors needed this 
outlet for curbed tongues. 

Nor does the enforced silence of the screen make marionettes of the 
players who face the camera. Through their press-agents they not only talk 
much but often in a new language. Most persons know something of this lingo 
of the studios; many are familiar with the ghastly close-up and know that the 
director is a czar-like stage manager who can crush or create careers at 
will. Only to the initiated is it given to know continuity, locations, cut- 
ins, dissolves, fade-outs, iris in, titles, and subtitles. 

The subtitle has only been in vogue a few years. It differs from the 
title--the wording between scenes which describes the action of the picture 
that is to come--in that it need not attend to business. It is meant only 
for the audience, and though at times in the supposed speech of the 
characters in the film, it may be a mere comment outside the picture and 
addressed to the audience like the aside of our fathers' theatre. 

Titles and subtitles get the undivided attention of the audience. Often 
in the spoken drama a humorous line is lost because of the distraction of 
many things. No one may miss lines on the screen. 

In "The Birth of a Nation," and in "Intolerance," most of the trouble 
was caused by subtitles. A single one in the latter film--a paraphrase by 
Anita Loos of a quotation from Voltaire--caused a protest from the club women 



of Los Angeles and aroused Pennsylvania ' s easily agitated censors. 

Anita Loos has not only written subtitles for Griffith's pictures, but 
she has written many for Douglas Fairbanks' triumphant crusades against 
villainy. 

"My most popular subtitle introduced the name of a new character," 
confessed Miss Loos "The name was something like this: 'Count Xxerkzsxxv. ' 
Then there was a note, 'To those of you who read titles aloud, you can't 
pronounce the Count's name. You can only think it.'" 

Thus it will be seen how little the subtitle need fit into the story. A 
subtitle writer wields an editorial influence, and like writing for the press 
this part of writing on the screen is especially ephemeral. 

In the course of a Fairbanks film, "Doug," as all the world knows him, 
quells a score or more of rioting workmen by telling them a funny story. 

This gave Miss Loos her opportunity to write in moving letters: "We'd like 
to let you in on this, but it takes 'Doug' himself to put it over." 

In the lore of the theatres there is a tale that "Officer 666," which 
went lamely in rehearsals when played as a melodrama, scored a success on the 
first night, because the actors changed the play to a farce. According to 
Miss Loos this is not infrequently done in the movies. "Often a script 
intended for drama has become comic by the invention of subtitles that 
'kidded' the story." 

Miss Loos has not only written subtitles. She has written many 
scenarios. In fact, her introduction to the movies was through a scenario 
sent East when she was still a schoolgirl. Though it does not cover many 
years, the career of Anita Loos is full of surprises. 

"I began to write early," she confided, "and I think I have one 
distinction: The first things I wrote were for a New York newspaper column 
called 'All Round Manhattan,' or something of the sort. I wonder would the 
editor have taken my work had he known I hadn't been out of California, and 
wasn't destined to see New York until years later? 

"I have always had a lot of first luck. I sold my first writing, my 
first vaudeville sketch, my first scenario; just now I sold my first short 



story. Griffith put on my first scenario, 'The New York Hat,' with Mary 
Pickford and Lionel Barrymore. 

"I suppose I wrote two hundred scenarios before I saw the inside of a 
studio, and until I went to see Griffith at the Triangle Studios on the Coast 
I was just an outside contributor. Griffith knew my name, but when I entered 
he almost fell off the Christmas tree. I had my hair down my back and was 
dressed like the rube-child I was. 

"That was the beginning of my work on the inside. Since I have known 
something of the technical work I have been more than ever convinced of the 
great possibilities of the movies. They have a wonderful future. Now they 
deal with trivialities. They will outgrow that--then I guess I'll ease out. 

"Now I am never bored, but I would be if the movies hadn't come along. 

I lived in a small California town. I couldn't get away, though I threatened 
my parents with a runaway marriage as a means of seeing the world. 

"I had read every book in the town library. When I had read all the 
English books I learned French and German, so as to read the few foreign 
books that the library contained. It's no credit to me if I am well-read. 

My reading has helped me in my writing, though I read not for information nor 
for amusement, but as Flaubert counsels in one of his letters, 'I read to 
live. '" 

That a subtitle and scenario writer who has grown up with the movies 
should know Voltaire and Flaubert is surprising; but then Miss Loos is not 
the conventional moving-picture subject for an interview. 


July 1917 
Julian Johnson 
PHOTOPLAY 

...Miss Loos' philosophy of life is the one thing proving her sex. It's 
illogical and incompatible with her accomplishments. She believes that man 
is the little Kaiser of creation, and, despising suffrage, avers that 
domesticity is the only plane of female existence; that a woman's first duty 



is to be lovable, her second to be loved, and that when she has made herself 
unlovely and unlovable she should be dead. 

...Once upon a time D. W. Griffith and I were carrying on a rapid-fire 
conversation . Miss Loos' name crept into the talk. As he heard it he 
paused. Then he said: 

"The most brilliant young woman in the world." 


April 1918 
Lillian Montanye 
MOTION PICTURE 

The Play's the Thing! 

"Anita Loos and John Emerson have come out of the West," I announced, 
"and they are not writing or directing plays for Douglas Fairbanks any more. 
Now what ARE they going to do and what are they doing in New York?" 

"Go and find out," said the Editor, sternly, so I meekly ventured forth. 

In my mind's eye was a picture of Anita Loos, the clever writer of 
titles and author of innumerable scripts. She would be "high-brow," of 
course, and very, very serious. She would converse learnedly of art, ideals, 
inspiration and atmosphere. Would I be able to grasp it? 

And as for the wonderful John Emerson, who is a big figure in the screen 
world today, just as a few years ago he was a commanding figure in the stage 
world, my imagination stopped working when I thought of him. 

Two of them! It was almost too much! 

Then came the appointment--an invitation to lunch with them; and without 
daring to think or plan, I found myself ringing the bell of Miss Loos' suite 
of rooms at the Hotel San Rafael . The door opened briskly, there was a 
cheery "Come in," and I was shaking the hand of a bright-faced wisp of a girl 
with great dark eyes that hat evidently kept on growing after she had 
stopped. 

"You are not Miss Loos?" I exclaimed. 



"Yes, I am," she said, emphatically . "What's the matter? Did no one 
tell you how 'onery' I am? Did you think I was a tall, stately lady?" 

"No," I said, "but I did think that perhaps you were grown up." 

"She's not 'high-brow' nor serious, and she's not going to converse 
learnedly," I thought, relievedly. But "onery"--no, I shouldn't say that. 

"Sit down until John comes: he is going to take us out," she said with a 
bright friendliness that put me at ease at once and made me resolve not to 
lose a moment as there was no way of knowing what might happen when "John" 
appeared. 

"How did you begin your scenario writing, Miss Loos?" I began. "And 
what made you think you could do it?" 

"Well, I was brought up on the stage. My father was a writer as well as 
an actor and producer, so I had exceptional training. Even when very young, 
a mere child, I took my work on the stage very seriously, making the most of 
every part, no matter how small. I studied technique until I had absorbed 
it, as one might say. That's where so many people make a mistake. They may 
have wonderful ideas and all that, but to write photoplays without some 
knowledge of construction and technique is like an engineer trying to run a 
train without an engine. It simply can't be done. 

"Indeed I do remember the first scenario I wrote, because I sold it to 
Mr. Griffith. Mary Pickford and Lionel Barrymore played the leads. At that 
time I was in Los Angeles, and I wrote plays for two years before I had seen 
the inside of a studio. I'm not saying that I sold them all, but selling the 
first one encouraged me to continue, for I reasoned that what had been done 
could be done again. I was with Mr. Griffith five years, then the turning 
point in my career came, and I began working with Mr. Emerson." 

There was a quick ring at the door, and at the psychological moment 
entered John Emerson. 

"What is he like?" 

Picture, if you can, a well-set-up personage with a manner direct but so 
pleasing that it seems to take one straight into his confidence; a pair of 
piercing, dark eyes, in which there lurks a rare sense of humor--just a big, 



compelling bunch of personality. That's John Emerson. 

"Where will we eat?" he began, man-fashion. As he piloted us 'cross 
town, I remarked on the late unpleasantness of the below-zero weather, the 
coal famine, etc. 

"How you must have regretted sunny California!" I said. 

"Indeed we did not!" (chorus) 

"I prefer New York, even though it were a perpetual, howling blizzard. 

No more sunny California for me," said Mr. Emerson. 

"Then you are in New York permanently?" I queried as we seated ourselves 
in a cozy corner of the Hotel Claridge dining room. 

"Yes, our plans are all made, and we expect to be here permanently and 
to continue our work together." 

"You see, it's this way about working together," said Miss Loos. "One 
person can't successfully write a play any more than one person can act it. 
When I began my play-writing, I had the best of training, and I had ideas, 
and suppose I was unusually successful. My plays were called good in the 
reading, but they didn't get over in a big way when they were screened." 

"Yes," interposed John Emerson, "and I was looking for plays--fairly 
desperate because I could find nothing that suited me. I saw some of Miss 
Loos' work and said, "There's the thing I want." 

"And," interrupted Miss Loos, "you were told, 'Nothing to it, 
absolutely, ' " 

"Very true," admitted Mr. Emerson, "but when we got together and began 
putting our ideas together and working them out, we each supplied what the 
other lacked. And there your are! You must admit," he continued, "that Miss 
Loos is a wonder at titles. She is rather young to be called a mother," he 
said, looking across the table at his small collaborator , "but I call her the 
mother of comedy titles." 

"The titles are almost the whole thing, are they not?" I asked. 

"No," said Miss Loos, quickly. "The titles are to the screen play what 
the spoken word is to the stage play, but either one must have action and 
sustained interest to put it over. Of course, in comedy-dramas , the titles 



are very important." 

"About our future plans," said Mr. Emerson. "We expect to provide a 
series of photoplay dramas for release by Paramount, known as the John 
Emerson and Anita Loos Productions. 

"These plays will carry out the idea, 'The play's the thing.' The play 
will be the feature. We will choose a god cast, but there will be no stars 
at enormous salaries. Too much money is spent on stars and too little on the 
production of the picture. So many of the plays written for the big stars 
don't suit them. Too many managers and directors think and say, 'It doesn't 
matter so much about the play; he or she will get it over.' That's a 
mistake. Intelligent people don't care so much about the star--it's the play 
itself they care about." 

"It's a step in the right direction," I admitted. 

"We think so," agreed Mr. Emerson, "and we are glad of the chance to try 
it out, backed by an organization that will give the proper artistic 
attention to the needs of our productions. Our plays will not be stage plays 
or novels adapted to the screen, but strictly individual, high-class 
satirical comedy. And now we shall do our best to demonstrate, 'The play's 
the thing. '" 

"Miss Loos," I said, "how do you get the ideas for your comedies?" 

"I hardly know," she smiled. "But I get them from life--little things I 
see and hear. Ideas come to me most unexpectedly sometimes. One of the best 
'rube' plays I ever did was from an idea that came to me right in New York. 
The other night we were at the theater and I found an idea. Not from the 
play on the stage, but from people in the audience." 

"Ideas are everywhere. I shouldn't be surprised if Miss Loos had found 
one right in this dining-room while we have been talking," ventured Mr. 
Emerson . 

"Didn't you regret leaving Mr. Fairbanks?" I wanted to know. 

"Certainly," said Miss Loos. "One always dislikes giving up 
associations that are pleasant. But Mr. Fairbanks decided to get away from 
satirical comedies and try a new type of play. We do our best work in 



satirical comedies. That's our specialty, so naturally we ventured forth to 
pastures new." 

"Now, look here, Anita," said John Emerson, "of course we liked Mr. 
Fairbanks and regretted leaving him, but the real reason, speaking for 
myself, was that I wanted to get away from California. I never felt well 
there. I was never myself. 'Perpetual sunshine' sounds very poetical, but 
it isn't--it's too hot to be poetical. It gets on your nerves and gets you 
eyes 'on the blink,' and you long for just a few hours of gloom. It fades 
your clothes, your good disposition, your energy and ambition--even your 
morals . " 

"And it's so dusty you have to change your clothes three times a day, 
and then you're never clean," put in Miss Loos, eager to do her bit. 

"There really are beautiful roads, and you get in your car and think now 
surely this lovely road must go somewhere--but it doesn't," interrupted John 
the Emancipated. "It's like Raymond Hitchcock's song, 'All dressed up and 
nowhere to go. ' " 

I was listening in breathless amazement. 

"Well," I managed to articulate, "you people must be different--or else 
those press-agents--" 

"Forget the press-agents," said John Emerson, "and let *me* tell you! 

"If ever you get to the place where you care no more about 'pep' or 
ambition, and want a place to live cheaply, a little bungalow, a little Ford, 
some kind of a society to belong to, a new kind of religion--in short a place 
to die in--California's a good place to go. But, --never again!" 

And now we're wondering! 

If those two amazing people could accomplish so much in a land where 
there's no "pep," and where the very atmosphere is deadly to ambition, what 
will they do when they really begin doing things in li'l ole New York? 


May 19, 1918 
E. V. Durling 



NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 


Anita Loos Sues for Divorce 

Anita Loos, whom the Government officials always eye suspiciously as 
being a violator of the child labor law, surprised the film colony this week 
by announcing she was really a great big girl in many ways. Anita said she 
was married two years ago, but only for two days, to a certain Frank Pallma. 
La Petite Enfant Anita eloped with Frank and ran away to Coronado, but they 
simply couldn't get along. Anita appeared before Judge York of Los Angeles 
this week, and the Judge looking over the top of his desk, said: "What can I 
do for you, little girl?" 

"I want a divorce," said Anita. After the Judge had recovered 
consciousness, he signed the necessary papers without a murmur. 

August 25, 1918 
Louella Parsons 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Anita Loos comes forward and says she wants to resign within a short 
time from her present occupation. One wonders why any one who has been as 
singularly successful as this little lady should care to give it all up. 

"I want to go abroad and entertain the soldiers. Not in the way they 
have been entertained, but in a way John Emerson and I have planned and hope 
to be able to do." 

Miss Loos would like to take a camera with her, and to write scenarios 
for the boys, and then to have Mr. Emerson direct them. 

"The boys could play in the picture," explained Anita. "We could take 
wigs, costumes, etc., and think what fun it would be for them to see 
themselves after the pictures were made." 

John Emerson suggested they might import a few actresses--to take the 
leading feminine role. Anita promptly vetoed this. 

"Not at all, the boys could dress up and play both the male and female 



parts," she said. 

December 29, 1918 
Louella Parsons 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

All of our playmates, it seems, are going West at one time or another. 
Anita Loos and John Emerson are going to start for the golden sunshine of 
California in January to make their next picture. They promise to come back 
after the picture is made, but sometimes promises are not kept. Anita is 
just getting over a flirtation with the influenza, and spent her Christmas 
holidays in bed trying to escape the pneumonia. 

March 16, 1919 
Louella Parsons 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

To Whom Hath Shall Be Given 

Just before I take my pen in hand to write, in a prologue or whatever 
the preface to an article is called, I want to ask my readers to pardon me if 
I get sloppy and indulge in too much gush. To know Anita Loos is to become a 
Loos enthusiast and I have known the young lady well for many a month. I 
fear me therefore I shall speak in terms of the superlative, a thing a writer 
should never do. 

Anita knows me pretty well, too, and when I phoned her and said, "I want 
an interview," she at once became suspicious and said: "What have I done or 
what haven't I done?" 

"You have done a lot of things," I said. "You have proven yourself a 
master of satire, and have endowed the screen world with a kind of comedy 
that G. Bernard Shaw would be proud to claim for his very own brain child." 

"Been working too hard again, dear," said Anita: "better come and have 



lunch with me tomorrow and we will talk things over." 

"Fine," I said, "and you come prepared to be interviewed, because this 
is going to be an interview luncheon." 

Well, we had our luncheon, Anita and I, at the Ritz, but when John 
Emerson heard we were having a party he was so afraid we would talk about him 
he came along, and thus our talk became a three-cornered affair, with John 
occasionally breaking in on our feminine chatter with some dry remark. 

Anita, whom all the world knows stands about four feet eleven in her 
little silk stockings, is everything one wouldn't expect to find in such a 
literary genius. She is dainty, well groomed, pretty enough to make people 
crane their necks and stare to get a look at her, and withal a very sane, 
well-balanced young woman. She looks like a saucy little brown wren. 

"Why didn't you ever go into pictures, Nita?" I asked. 

She laughed and, putting her head mischievously on one side, said: 

"David Griffith killed every ambition I ever had to be an actress. 

"One day he came up to me in the studio and said, 'I suppose I ought to 
put you in a picture, but you wouldn't do--you look too sophisticated to play 
ingenue parts, and you are too little to be a vamp.' 

"So after that I was left flat and cold, with nothing to do but write." 

"John, you ought to put her in a picture," I suggested for the ninety- 
ninth time. 

"I can get a hundred like her to act, but only one Anita to write. If 
we ever find a time when we don't have to burn the midnight oil evolving 
plots and building plays, I will put her in a picture." 

Just now the organization of Emerson and Loos are working on a play, in 
addition to making pictures. 

"We started out bravely enough," said Anita, "to write the play, the 
synopsis of which has been accepted, but that was as far as we got. There is 
so much chance in a stage production, and when you can make money and be sure 
of a motion picture, it seems foolish to side-track any picture ideas for a 
stage play." 

Anita is a wise little business woman. She has a chest full of 



brilliant ideas she has jotted down during the last few years in odd moments. 
These she is holding for better prices, because she believes the time is 
coming when there will be a bigger demand for stories and when the pictures 
will be willing to pay fabulous sums to get the screen material. 

"Take, for example," she explained, "a scenario I did seven years ago. 

I was offered last week three times the amount I hoped to get at the time it 
was written . " 

"Did you sell it?" I asked her. 

"I certainly did not. I believe in holding on to my stories. People 
hang on to their stocks, and my plots and ideas are just as valuable to me-- 
I want to get top prices for them." 

The Emerson-Loos affiliation is one of the strong combinations in 
pictures. Anita, it would seem, is prolific with ideas--some of them 
brilliant, splendid and sparkling with real genius; some of them erratic, 
impractical and entirely visionary. John, who works in a more methodical 
manner, has a dramatic mind, and he is a balance for Anita, killing the ideas 
which he considers unsuitable for fostering, and keeping the big ones which 
he knows can be used to good advantage for the screen. 

Both Anita Loos and John Emerson have a delicious sense of humor. 

A subtle, delicate humor that is unlike anything else in pictures. They know 
how to write satire, and they recognize the value of this brand of fun. It 
is Anita who supplies much of this, and John--who knows how to tone it down 
so as to make it picture material. 

Their business partnership has grown into a romance. Anita has been 
burdened with a husband with whom she only lived with three days, and whom a 
judge in California has kept fastened to her like grim death for these many 
months . 

"I wonder," said Anita, "when I hear of these people changing husbands 
with the seasons, how they accomplish it. I have been four years trying to 
get rid of one. " 

The spirit of adventure has always been strong in Anita. That is why 
she married, after the briefest sort of a courtship. 



"You see," explained Anita, "I always wanted to see New York. He 
promised to take me to this wonder city, and so I married him to get my 
transportation . He only had money enough to get as far as Omaha. On the 
third day I went out to get a hair net and I forgot to come back." 

Anita did eventually get to New York and she sold The Morning Telegraph 
a story--her first one. That is why she says deep in her heart there is a 
soft place for this sheet. It was Irving J. Lewis who bought this first Loos 
story. Her scenarios attracted the attention of David Griffith, and after 
buying plays for Pickford and other of his stars he sent her money to come to 
the studios and become a regular contributor. 

All of this did little to give Miss Loos any fame. She made only a 
small salary, and it wasn't until she wrote such amazingly clever things for 
Douglas Fairbanks that the name Anita Loos began to be whispered about. John 
Emerson at that time was Fairbanks' director and together they planned and 
executed the kind of Fairbanks comedy that was destined to bring Mr. 

Fairbanks into the foreground as one of the greatest screen comedians in the 
world. The Emerson-Loos brains was such a good combination that after the 
Fairbanks organization was in the hands of other writers and directors Anita 
and John decided to stick together and they came on to New York and signed a 
contract with Famous Players-Lasky to direct their own productions. 

These comedies are being released now; and they have all the old-time 
Emerson-Loos sparkle. Anita Loos knows how to write sub-titles. It was she 
who revolutionized the writing of these descriptive lines. Before Miss Loos 
took her pen in hand and injected some pep and punch into captions, they were 
funeral affairs used for necessity rather than by reason of their interest 
for the public. 

Long before folk knew who Anita Loos was they were talking of the 
Fairbanks titles. Then when this young lady stepped forward those who saw 
her could not believe so young a mind had created a style of captions that 
sounded like a combination of Cobb, Shaw, Ade and the rest of the world's 
greatest humorists. 

And Anita Loos has made money. She is a good business woman as well as 



an artist. Her income tax is a joy to the heart of Uncle Sam, who likes 
these fat salaries. Much of this money is in the bank, and while Anita Loos 
is one of the best-groomed and best-dressed women I know, she doesn't put 
every penny into clothes. She figures there might be a rainy day some time, 
and she is one of the folk who will be prepared for any such a catastrophe. 

If, some fine day, walking down the avenue, you should happen to pass a 

little figure in a blue suit, a fancy little chapeau set on a dark, curly 

head, and a pair of dark eyes, expressive and dancing, if you take a second 
look you will probably find you are face to face with Anita Loos. She may 
have Cootie with her. Cootie is her prize Boston Bull terrier, which John 
Emerson bought for her at the Dog Show--and she may have John with her. If 
so, you may be sure they are headed for some film office or to talk to some 
budding playwright or other. Like all really big people, among their 
multitudinous duties these busy ones always find the time to pass on a little 

encouragement to those who need it. It's a part of their philosophy. You 

will understand when you see Anita--that is one reason she always carries a 
smile of contentment. Most people who give others happiness are usually 
content. 

Our luncheon lasted an hour and a half and we gossiped some, though a 
man in the party is always a safeguard when one is inclined to give rein to 
one's innermost thoughts--so perhaps it was a good thing John went along--we 
might have had as the foundation for an interview all of the most recent 
world scandals--it ' s been done, before, they tell me. 

May 30, 1919 
VARIETY 

Anita Loos and John Emerson will be married early this summer. Though 
they have not yet decided on the exact date, they have already taken a house 
at Great Neck, Long Island. 

Miss Loos is now living there with Frances Marion, who is chiefly known 
as the scenario writer for Mary Pickford. Miss Loos first came to attention 



in the picture world when it was learned that it was she who devised the 
titles and inserts for Douglas Fairbanks' early pictures. 

John Emerson is one of the best known of the directors. Fie and Miss 
Loos have been collaborating on pictures for Paramount for several months. 


April 18, 1919 
Louella Parsons 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Perhaps Anita Loos and Norma Talmadge will never grow up. Some folk are 
like Peter Pan and never do get beyond the childhood stage. At any rate, for 
some days these two have had a hankering for bobbed hair. On Tuesday they 
decided to yield to temptation and suffered the barber to remove their locks. 
Fine. Bobbed hair, as every one knows, is an indication of temperament and 
the spirit of an artistic soul. Besides, thought these two, bobbed hair is 
unusual and chic. 

That very night they went down to the Village to see the Provincetown 
Players. These are the players appearing in Susan Glaspell's dramas in a 
renovated barn or blacksmith shop--the little imitation of a theatre bearing 
the words "Tie Pegasus Here," where once a horse stood. 

Well, after the visit nowhere in New York were there two more thoroughly 
disillusioned girls. Bobbed hair in Greenwich Village is no rarity; it is a 
habit. Everywhere Norma looked she could see a bobbed head, and every place 
Anita's glance strayed there was a shorn head thrust at her. Here, at least, 
bobbed hair was so common as to be undesirable. 

Next day these same two spent the day haunting beauty parlors trying to 
get switches and braids enough to fill vacancies so lately inhabited by 
flowing locks. 


June 15, 1919 
Louella Parsons 



NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 


Anita in Harness Again 

Anita Loos made a vow after it took three long years to untangle her 
matrimonial alliance with a man with whom she lived but three days, she would 
never, never, so help me heaven, marry again. But you cannot always stay the 
hand of that little god called Cupid, and before Anita realized it she had 
promised John Emerson to repeat the words, "Until death do us part," with 
him. 

You see, Anita and John have worked together directing and writing 
scenarios for so long a time, and they have managed to jog along in a fairly 
comfortable manner. And if one can agree over plots, plans and direction, 
well, one is pretty apt to be able to travel the pathway of life together 
without so very many hitches. 

So, to make a long and flowery tale short, today at 1 o'clock, on the 
lawn at the country place of Norma Talmadge in Bayside, John and Anita are 
going to agree to love, cherish--and obey (?). Wedding cakes, flowers and a 
real wedding have been given little Nita by the Schencks, even a wedding 
breakfast. And every one is saying they know Anita and John will live happy 
ever after. 

We will see who will be boss of the Emerson-Loos combination now. Anita 
has a will of her own, and so has John, and if two wills get together--well-- 
but then, 'tis little tempests like this that make life worth while. 




(photo caption) 


June 22, 1919 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 


Anita Loos, Now Mrs. John Emerson 


This photograph shows Miss Loos holding her bride' bouquet. It was taken at 
Norma Talmadge's home in Bayside, L.I., just before the ceremony. Norma 



Talmadge is, of course, the girl in the large hat, and Constance is the 
person wearing the pleasant smile. It was Constance who later got the ring 
in the bride's cake. 


July 27, 1919 
Louella Parsons 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

David Griffith's "Fall of Babylon" brought out its usual gathering of 
film folk. Every time Mr. Griffith has a new thought in films, the whole 
picture world turns out to see what he has to offer now. Of course "Babylon" 
is not new, merely a frank amplification of his far-famed "Intolerance," but 
then there is always something new in atmosphere in every Griffith 
entertainment . 

Constance Talmadge, who in the Mountain Girl has the big role of the 
play, sat upstairs in a box with Anita Loos, John Emerson, Norma and Natalie 
Talmadge and Joseph Schenck. . . 

November 5, 1919 
Louella Parsons 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

[from an item giving the details of the marriage of Frances Marion and 
Fred Thomson, and their honeymoon, with Mary Pickford along on the honeymoon 
trip] ... Everyone hopes they will be happy, excepting Anita Loos, who went on 
her honeymoon alone, John Emerson being busy at the time. She thinks it's a 
shame Frances is to have the Pickfords for company. She was lonely. 

"'Tain't fair," she says. 


February 29, 1920 
NEW YORK TIMES 



The Emerson-Loos Way 


John Emerson and Anita Loos believe in the use of many subtitles, or 
leaders, in dramatic motion pictures. In a recent issue of the Photoplay 
Magazine they emphasized the use of many words as "one of the secrets of good 
screen dramatization, " wereupon the present writer, who believes that 
subtitles should be employed only when necessary to make pictures clear and 
that the effort of scenarists and directors should be to avoid the necessity 
for their use, disagreed with Mr. Emerson and Miss Loos to the extent of a 
column or so. Their reply to what he had to say on the subject follows: 

"It is a skeptical age, wary of new theories, and undoubtedly The New 
York Times editor who took exception to our advice urging the use of many 
subtitles in photoplays voices a prejudice common among critics of screen 
drama. But since it is this greater freedom in the use of written inserts 
(as against the old idea that the perfect screen drama would contain no 
subtitles at all) that has guided us in our work for Douglas Fairbanks, 
Constance Talmadge and others during the last six years, we feel that a 
protest and perhaps an explanation is called for. 

"To understand the new movement among photoplay Writers who are 
beginning to realize the advantage of many subtitles, one must first conceive 
that physical action is neither as realistic nor as dramatic as mental 
action. A jealous husband who pounds a table and throws a paper weight at 
his wife does not thrill an audience as would a cool, deadly stare of hatred 
from this same husband's eyes. 

"But mental action cannot be adequately expressed in pantomime alone, 
without the use of words. Therefore, if the photoplay is not to consist for 
the most part of unrealistic gesturings and rushings and distracting physical 
motion in other forms, the audience must be kept constantly informed by the 
use of words. Satire, in particular, requires this technique because of its 
tendency to subtleties, to skating parties on the thinnest of ice, to shades 
of meaning which can hardly be expressed in words themselves. Photoplays 
which attempt to get along without subtitles are usually humorless 



melodramas, possessing a three dimensional quality--that is. they are not 
only very long and very broad, but also very thick. Exceptions may be found, 
of course, such as 'My Four Years in Germany, ' wherein both characters and 
incidents were so well known to the audience that practically no explanations 
were necessary 

"Again, attempts to limit the freedom of screen authors in the use of 
subtitles almost invariably result in limiting their artistic field. One of 

the chief advantages of the screen as a medium is its boundless range in time 

and space. But every jump in time or space necessitates a ’ lapse-of-time ' or 
’change-of-locale' title to carry the audience over the gap. A story might 

be told without any subtitles at all, but it would have to be told on one 

spot without any break in time. An author who takes full advantage of his 
medium will not hesitate to skip between continents or to cut back a century 
if need be. 

"We need not point out how highly involved plots, formerly unavailable 
as photo-dramatic material, may now be screened by linking together widely 
separated bits of action with subtitles which in themselves constitute 
'action.’ Nor need we point out that the photoplay author's most useful tool 
in heightening suspense is a foreshadowing subtitle, which, preceding each 
important bit of action, arouses the curiosity of the spectator by hinting, 
ever so slightly, at what is to come. 

"We must, however, discuss the last and greatest reason for the use of 
many subtitles, namely, characterization . The chief criticism of photoplays 
has always been that characterizations were weak, wooden, faulty. The 
cleverest scenario writer could not portray the manysided personality of 
a J. M. Barrie heroine in mere pantomime. Subtitles, in 'tempo' with the 
scene, and characteristic of the speaker, are necessary to bring the people 
of the photoplay to life. In this way the screen dramatists may hope to 
overcome the main disadvantage of the photoplay as compared with legitimate 
drama--that is, the lack of dialogue. 

"Subtitles are now a convention, and modern audiences are accustomed to 
a stoppage of action for a printed insert. Instead of boring them or 



'telling the story in words,' subtitles often have a contrary effect. Watch 
any movie audience and you will notice that after a good subtitle every one 
sits up and looks eagerly at the screen; for a good subtitle has the effect 
of clarifying action that is past and at the same time throwing forward the 
mind of the audience to the next scene, without giving it away beforehand. 

The greatest difficulty in the past has been that the makers of pictures have 
assumed that the spectators understood the action as well as themselves. But 
we will wager that at least 30 per cent of an average audience at an average 
feature picture are somewhat hazy as to characters, locations and the plot 
itself throughout the play. 

"If the photoplay is to become a fine art, the author must be permitted 
to express in words the finer shades of meaning and the subtleties of 
character which lie too far beneath the surface for pantomime portrayal. We 
could not possibly have expressed, for example, the theme of our latest 
Constance Talmadge picture, 'In Search of a Sinner,' without words and many 
of them, since the entire plot depends on the psychological reactions of a 
woman who has become fed up on 'good men.' Perhaps some day some one may 
invent a means of conveying these things to an audience without stopping 
action for inserts. For the present, we must be content with our medium as 
it is and realize that the whole intellectual as well as artistic side of the 
photoplay is linked up with the use of many subtitles. Without adequate 
subtitling, the photoplay becomes a humorless, unhuman spectacle--a 
succession of pictures with perhaps an emotional appeal--but never a drama. 

"There is of course a limit to the quantity of subtitles which may be 
used and common sense should determine this. It is better, however, in 
writing the first continuity to work without any sense of restriction in this 
respect and afterward to cut or combine them where possible. Naturally, it 
is unwise to express in subtitles what may better be told in action, and the 
cardinal sin is to write a dull, boresome insert which is not in accord with 
the scene and which jars the audience out of its illusion. That the 
subtitles will be good as well as plentiful is assumed. Just as it is also 
assumed that the story is of a kind which calls for many subtitles and not 



simply a slapstick comedy or 'East Lynn' melodrama." 

May-June, 1920 
Jimmie Mayer 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE 

Closeup on Scenario Peers 

The screen's most famous woman-writer , ninety-eight pounds in weight, 
little more than a girl in years, pioneer of the scenario writers, daintily 
fingered her fork that crushed her salmon salad in mouthable portions and 
looked across the table at her smiling husband. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Emerson were an excellently suited couple. It 
wouldn't take a "love expert," which happens to be the title of one of their 
latest collaborations, to tell that. 

"Oh, but how I hated him the first time I saw him," said Anita Loos 
(Mrs. John Emerson). "I was out on the lot when he sauntered over and we 
were introduced. I remember how he came over and said: 

"'I'm sorry, but I didn't understand your name. Anita Loos. H-m-m. 

Don't believe I have. I suppose you do characters--midgets and the like.' 

"'Like fun,' I told him. 'I'm a scenario writer. You must not know 
much about the film business if you haven't heard of me.'" 

"We didn't get along very well at first," smiled Mr. Emerson. "Anita 
couldn't understand why I hadn't heard about her wonderful subtitles and I 
would not apologize for my ignorance." 

"Ignorance," repeated Mrs. Emerson. "Why, dear, you wouldn't apologize 
for anything. You sugared your coffee first the other night. And you 
haven't apologized for that yet." 

Mr. Emerson hastened to express regrets. 

"But how did you happen to happen to become engaged?" the interviewer 
queried. 

"It was this way," said Emerson. "We worked together on pictures so 



much and we received so many contracts for more work that she didn't have 
time for any other man except me, and I didn't have time for any other woman 
except her." 

"And we're both glad of it," said both in unison, almost as though 
trained. 

"And so am I," concluded the interviewer. 


May 23, 1920 
Louella Parsons 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Anita Loos and Mercelta Esmonde brought back Ann Pallette with them from 
the Coast. She is the wife of Eugene Pallette and an actress of considerable 
talent herself. The girls thought she needed a change and believe if she 
likes New York as much as they do she will enjoy every minute of her 
vacation. And, by the way, Anita Loos has done nothing but tell every one 
how well she likes New York and how much she hopes she can always live here. 
She is one staunch soul who is not in the least intrigued by the sunshiny 
climate of Los Angeles and Hollywood. 

June 27, 1920 
Louella Parsons 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

The Emersons Sail for Europe 

Mr. and Mrs. John Emerson sailed last Wednesday [June 23] on La France 
for Europe. On this journey Anita Loos retains the name Mrs. Emerson, for it 
is essentially John's trip. As president of the Actor's Equity he is sailing 
for Europe to investigate the actors' societies in Paris and London. It is 
his hope to be able to perfect an affiliation between the Equity in America 
and the theatrical organizations abroad... 



August 15, 1920 
Louella Parsons 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Anita Loos came home with a trunk full of new clothes. Although Paris 
is supposed to mean motion picture locations and plots for scenarios, she 
frankly admits its greatest attraction for her is the shops. At luncheon 
yesterday she kept a whole table entertained telling of her experiences. The 
latest cult and fad, according to Miss Loos, is the Art of Dada, over which 
artistic Paris is raving. This is a step-sister to the Futurist art, and is 
something on the same order, only more so. It looks, says Miss Loos, like a 
black button on a splotch of white. It is adapted from the African fetish 
dances and certainly as wild. 

...The Emersons have written a book on "How to Write Photoplays." Anita 
says, it's a jazz story written in ragtime and John agrees with her... 

October 1920 
Rosalind Davis 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE 

John and Anita Return Home 

Everyone has heard of shell-shocked people and shell-shocked towns. It 
has remained for John Emerson and Anita Loos, best know of American scenario 
writers, to return from Europe with tales of a shell-shocked art. 

It is their own art--the motion pictures--which suffers from this 
curious malady. Last Spring these two veteran dramatists, whose stories for 
Douglas Fairbanks, Billie Burke, and Constance and Norma Talmadge have made 
them famous, went overseas to investigate the artistic possibilities of the 
European movies. Summer found them back in their New York "workshop" filled 
with enthusiasm--for the movies of America. 



Mr. Emerson is a tall, lean figure of a man, with a singularly satirical 
turn of the eyebrows. His wife, who still writes under the name of Anita 
Loos, is a petite brunette person with a retrousse nose and a weird trick of 
braiding her hair Indian fashion, which set a vogue among even the blase 
coiffeurs of Paris. They are to be found during working hours in a large 
room tastily furnished with two kitchen chairs, a weary looking deal table 
and about nine thousand feet of snakey film--film which coils itself under 
the chairs and over the lamp fixtures and about the feet of the unwary. The 
Emerson-Loos collaborators use the table to sit on, while they put their feet 
on the chairs and dash off "stuff" on yellow pads held in their laps--stuff 
worth approximately nine dollars a word at present scenario prices. 

"If the movies grow better, it will be America that improves them," said 
Mr. Emerson from his perch on the table. "We went abroad in search of 
scenery, scenarios and other adjuncts of photoplay production. We found the 
scenery. 

"As to the rest of it, we can only say that no American movie magnate 
needs lose sleep over a haunting dread of foreign competition. The plays of 
the stage and the cinema alike, in England, France and Germany, are 
incredibly poor. The movies are like the archaic productions which filled 
our Nickelodeons some ten years ago--dim, flickering affairs with little plot 
and no sequence whatsoever." 

And he shook his head dismally. Miss Loos put aside her pad to take up 
the theme. 

"The troubles of the stage and cinema abroad came out of the war," she 
said. "Authors and directors are suffering from the nervous strain. They 
told us so themselves, everywhere. Some of them had been two and three years 
in the trenches; others had been bombarded for days on end in London and 
Paris. Their creative faculties had been temporarily numbed by these 
appalling experiences. 

"Perhaps you think this is overstating the case. Let me tell you that 
both Mr. Emerson and myself had the same experience at the start of the war, 
when the excitement made concentration impossible. We were writing and 



directing the Douglas Fairbanks photoplays at the time, and we simply had to 
stop and take a long vacation. And if we could feel the effects of a war six 
thousand miles away, how much more nerve-wracking must have been the 
experiences of the playwrights and scenario writers who were in the thick of 
it. 

"During our stay abroad we visited as many studios as possible. We 
discovered that in all of Europe there is not a single movie plant wherein a 
picture equal to even a mediocre American photoplay could be produced--with 
the exception of one studio recently build abroad by an American firm in the 
face of persistent opposition from the foreign producers. It is again the 
effect of the war. The impresarios are still overwhelmed by the great 
national catastrophe; instead of starting anew to build up their industry 
along technical lines developed in America while they were fighting, they are 
deluding themselves into the belief that with a few old barns, equipped with 
dim electric lights and flimsy canvas scenery, they can wrest the control of 
the motion pictures away from America where for the past three years it has 
been the fifth national industry." 

And she told of millions of dollars spent in importing American authors, 
directors and actors to teach the English, French and Italians the game, and 
how these artists were forced to return incontinently to their own lands when 
they discovered that, in Europe, they were entirely without the tools of the 
trade. She told of foreign governments which based their hopes of 
rehabilitation on the creation of a great motion picture industry--hopes 
foredoomed to failure because the producers will not let themselves be guided 
by the experiences of the Americans. 

And while Mrs. Emerson was speaking there was not a solitary sound that 
rivaled her for the attention of her audience. It was her description, 
mingled with the expression of her personal views on the subject, that made 
her words unmistakably out of the ordinary. The writer listened intently for 
epigrams and cute sayings. But the clever little sub-titler used none. But 
what she said was clear and to the point. 

"Europe is six years behind us in the motion picture industry," said Mr. 



Emerson, as his wife finished. "Perhaps she will not catch up for twenty 
years. Europe has the most beautiful scenery in the world and, in fact, we 
toured even the battle scarred areas in search of 'locations' for photoplays. 
But so long as the authors and producers remain in their present shaken state 
of nerves, there can be no advance in the European pictures. The overseas 
movie folk are making mistakes, and they know they are making mistakes. They 
make a curiously pathetic appeal to visiting Americans--sort of ' what ' s-wrong- 
with-the-world ' query. It is a condition which calls for the greatest 
sympathy on the part of America, for if Europe is behind us in her drama, it 
is due to an accident, the accident of the war, and not to any--" 

Miss Loos nodded and epitomized the situation in two words. 

"They're shell-shocked," she said. 

October 27, 1920 
Louella Parsons 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Anita Loos has a cook with enough temperament to be an opera singer. 

Her kitchen must be painted a certain odor, her pots and pans of a special 
variety, and her surroundings in harmony with her own ideas of beauty. But 
she can cook, and so Anita and John Emerson have permitted her to have her 
own way in all things. Now, ever since Anita married John she has been a 
good union woman, and because she believes in practicing what she preaches 
she has endeavored to take her Gomperism into the kitchen. 

One day, thinking to ingratiate herself with the temperamental Bridget, 
Anita said to her: 

"I suppose you are a member of the union, Biddie, and are working on a 
time scale as well as a wage rate?" 

("Her salary made me think she must have the support of the Federation 
of Labor," said Anita.) 

"Now, you look here, Mrs. Emerson," said Biddie, holding her rolling pin 
at a forty-five-degree angle right under Anita's nose. "Don't you insult me. 



Do I look like them degrading sort that belongs to a union?" 

After which Mrs. Emerson, who with her husband, is preaching the value 
of union labor in all things, faded from sight. 

June 1921 
PHOTOPLAY 

John Interviews Anita 

And Anita interviews John, just as if they were merely friends instead of 

husband and wife! 

"Whenever anybody interviews Miss Loos," said John Emerson with a grave 
nod of the head, "they always say something about what clever titles she 
writes." He sighs despondently. "Really, there are a lot of other 
interesting things she does--you have no idea!" 

"Humph!" 

Miss Anita Loos said this. It is a hard word or expression to put into 
type. Men never say "humph," but women say it so well that it means as much 
as any ten thousand words any poor boob of a man may muster. 

It was very evident John Emerson quailed or shuddered or, at least, 
cringed. 

Miss Anita Loos eyed him frostily. 

"Humph!" she said again. "Whenever he gives an interview he always 
tells 'em how clever he thinks women interviewers are. Of course, it always 
has to be a woman interviewer who comes to see him. And after he tells them 
that, why, of course, they go away and spread molasses all over him." 

John Emerson drew a deep breath. 

"Listen," he said, "listen to me. I'll interview her for you and give 
you the real low-down. No gallantry. No softy-stuff. I used to be a 
reporter on a newspaper that didn't care what it said. I'll show you." 

And so John Emerson interviewed Anita Loos, and Anita Loos interviewed 


John for PHOTOPLAY. 



But, really, they were awfully sweet about it. They behaved just as 
cordial and polite as if they were merely friends instead of being husband 
and wife. 


Studies in Still Life 
or 

Anita, the Beautiful Scenarist, at Work 

by 

John Emerson 

Readers will of course understand that the title, "Anita, The Beautiful 
Scenarist," refers to the woman's physical charms, rather than to any quality 
of her writings. In fact, it is common knowledge that only the 
susceptibility of producers and talented collaborators (such as her husband) 
who are clever enough to make passable pictures from bad stories, has made 
possible the production of Loos scenarios equal in volume to an unabridged 
edition of What Every Woman Thinks She Knows. I found the subject of this 
article dozing pleasantly over a story which she had promised her husband to 
have completed the day previous and proceeded to base my interview on one 
simple, direct query, asking only a plain answer to a plain question, namely: 

"What makes your stories so punk?" 

Instead of giving the required explanation, the defendant began to talk 
on an entirely different theme, to wit, why her stories are so good. She 
roused herself and declared: 

"It's the writer's own personality that makes the story. That's why I 
try to keep myself happy and cheerful. I have a motto which is the key to my 
character: 'High O' Heart, toujours High O' Heart.' And when you ask me why 

my stories are so good--" 

"Pardon me,--I asked why they are so bad," I said, firmly. Then as she 
did not answer, I tried to make the interview easier by suggesting, "Perhaps 
it is lack of education? Who are your favorite writers of fiction, 
excluding, of course, your press agent?" 



"Thackeray, Shaw, Moliere, Dunsany, Balzac, Shakespeare--" she began to 
rattle off blithely, but it was evident that she was reading the names over 
my shoulder from the volumes on her husband's private book shelf. 

"One moment," I said. "What do you consider to be Shakespeare ' s best 
novel?" And, believe it or not, the woman was unable to answer. I then 
decided to follow up this theme and, modeling my interview after the popular 
standards, drew from her the following facts. Favorite composer--Irving 
Berlin. Favorite poems--Campbell Soup ads. Favorite meal--luncheon (says 
she almost always gets up for luncheon). Favorite sport--sleeping . 

"But," she added with a touch of sadness in answering the latter 
question, "I am troubled with insomnia." 

"Do you mean you can't sleep?" 

"I seem to sleep quite well at night," she replied, "and sleep very 
comfortably in the morning. But in the afternoon I can't sleep at all." 

"Perhaps it is the weight of years," I suggested. "You're not as young 
as you once were. By the way, just how old are you?" 

"It just occurred to me that I haven't answered your very first question 
about my stories," said Miss Loos with sudden volubility. "I believe I do 
know the answer." 

"What?" 

"A punk collaborator . " 

You can see for yourself that the key to the woman's character is, as 
she says, Fligh O' Fleart--And Low O'Brow. 

Travels with a Donkey, or 
Around The Studio with John Emerson 
by Anita Loos 

Before me stood a tall, lean, sad-looking individual who can best be 
described as resembling George Bernard's statue of Ambrham Lincoln. I knew 
it was none other than John Emerson, the movie writer who, more than any 
other living man, has made the spoken drama popular with modern audiences. 



He has a keen, intelligent face; but his character is not easily understood. 
He took me by the hand and led me to a balcony where we could get a clear 
view of the brilliantly lighted studio. 

"There lies before you the greatest industry in the world," he said in a 
melancholy voice. "Art--imagination--poetry are in the very air about you. 
Those people who toil before you under these glaring lights are striving, 
under my direction, to produce a drama written by one of the greatest artists 
in the world. And even as I wrote this drama, I was repeating to myself the 
magic words, ' Art--imagination--poetry . ' " 

"Beautiful, beautiful," I said. "Where did you read it?" 

"I found it in some of Griffith's writings," he said, realizing that 
further concealment was impossible. "The Sixth Volume of 'An Appreciation of 
David Wark Griffith, by D. W. G.' has it, or perhaps the second volume of his 
third autobiography--I forgot which." 

He took me by the hand and led me further into the mazes of the 
building. He stopped before a great desk, piled high with manuscripts. 

"My photoplays," he said proudly. "I have a regular system for turning 
them out. " 

"Your system must force you to write a great deal," I remarked, eyeing 
the pile. 

"Well, no," admitted Mr. Emerson. "The fact is, my wife writes them and 
I read them. That's fair enough, isn't it?" 

He reached over and pulled a script from the pile. 

"Let me show you something good," he said. "What do you think of this 
comedy scene? I wrote THIS myself." 

The scenario read something like this: 

INTERIOR OF MARY'S BOUDOIR. -- 

The maniac rushes inn, brandishing his long knife, and seizes 
Mary, who is sitting by the window combing her golden hair. 

Before she can utter a word, he plunges the knife into her 
beautiful back. 

TITLE: MARY WAS ALL CUT-UP ABOUT IT. 



The maniac continues to plunge the knife again and again into 


the girl. 

FADE OUT. 

"I guess that'll get a laugh," said Mr. Emerson jovially. "That part 
about how she was all cut up, I mean. That's humor--that ' s satire--that ' s 
what the movies need." 

As I said, it is hard to understand Mr. Emerson's real character. He 
has a very intelligent face. 


After reading the twin interviews as printed herein, and which we 
guarantee to be free from editorial operations of any character whatsoever, 
we feel rather sad. 

We are afraid that there is nothing serious in the concrete cosmos of 
the Emerson-Loos menage. 

We even hazard a guess that there is seldom any serious conversation 
around the Emerson-Loos front parlor. We cannot conceive Anita becoming 
excited because the butcher-boy fetched half a dozen pork chops when she 
distinctly ordered lamb chops. 

We cannot picture the furnace fire going out (oh, yes, they do have 
furnaces in California bungalows, no matter what the Chamber of Commerce says 
about the Perpetual Sunshine) and John Emerson flapping down the cellar 
stairs in his old slippers to 'tend to it. 

As a matter of fact, after running a coldly critical eye through these 
twin interviews, we have arrived at the regretful decision that John Emerson 
delights to josh Anita Loos; and we feel constrained to believe that Anita 
Loos is not above jesting with her husband. 

Indeed, we feel a certain conviction that John Emerson and Mrs. John 
Emerson are a pair of incorrigible kidders! 


September 11, 1921 



Louella Parsons 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Mr. and Mrs. John Emerson have moved into town. Now we know the 
theatrical season has really opened. A first night without John in the 
audience is like celery without salt. He gives a necessary flavor he and his 
diminutive wife. Anita and John are at the Algonquin until they can find an 
apartment. Meanwhile the team of Loos and Emerson and plotting to corner 
another flock of comedy ideas. 

September 25, 1921 
Louella Parsons 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

The Emersons--John and Anita--have moved into an apartment. Everything 
is fine excepting the telephone. The company absolutely refuses to add a 
telephone to their household equipment, giving as an excuse there are too 
many orders in ahead. Now John and his diminutive wife make their living my 
creating original ideas, and it is respectfully suggested they think up 
something to force the telephone issue. 

"Suppose some of our friends wish to make us a present?" said John. 

"They will have no idea where to send the bot--I mean package." 

As old friends of the family we suggest all gifts for John Emerson and 
Anita Loos be sent to this office, and forwarded. Express prepaid. 

November 6, 1921 
Louella Parsons 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Anita Loos is looking for a twin. Her intentions are not adoption. She 
wants to sell the twin some clothes. Anita has three or four dresses, or 
costumes, that are as good as new that she wants to sell. The great 
difficult is in finding some one her size. There is no one in her immediate 



set who is small enough to wear No. 12, the child's size Anita takes. But if 
there is any one else who wants to buy some of Anita's clothes speak up. She 
weighs about 96, is about 4 feet 11 inches tall, and looks like an animated 
doll. The description is taken from life and the advertisement for the sale 
is inserted free of charge. 

December 11, 1921 
Louella Parsons 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

If Anita Loos and John Emerson had not appeared before the senior class 
of Smith College and lectured on the practical side of motion pictures, we 
might not have learned the part the new art will play in the lives of these 
college women. We are so apt to look upon our field as one dedicated to 
those who have chosen it because it requires more natural talent than 
education, it is somewhat of a surprise to hear that a great college like 
Smith is seriously considering the motion picture as a vocation. 

Each year the emissaries from the various arts and professions are 
summoned to talk to the senior class of Smith. On December 3, 
representatives from the field of medicine and painting, music, journalism, 
welfare work, advertising, law and the other largest vocations journeyed to 
Northampton to lecture to these young Minervas. Groups of women who were 
interested in one special branch listened to expert advice on the subject. 

But it remained from the motion picture session to include the entire 
senior class and many of their learned professors. Anita Loos and John 
Emerson were scheduled to speak their little piece in the evening. The 500 
members of the class attended in a body and were so absorbed in listening to 
what the representatives from the field of film art had to say, there was no 
question in the minds of the students which lecture was the most popular one 
of the day. 

It was not alone the lure of the silver screen and the fascination of 
the world behind the studio doors that brought these serious-minded young 



women to the motion picture conference; it was an earnest desire to learn 
more about a new field that these advocates of feminism were eager to 
explore . 

Miss Loos spoke first and when she faced those 500 college girls and 
their teachers there were many gasps of astonishment. Anita, with her short 
bobbed hair, trim little figure and bright face, was a revelation. She 
looked like a child instead of a celebrity who had come to bring a message. 
But when she spoke every one realized why she has been featured in so many 
magazine and newspaper articles as one of the best scenario writers in the 
country. 

There was great interest in her and what she had to say. The teachers 
vied with the girls in their eagerness to catch all the pearls of wisdom that 
fell from Anita's mouth. She told, in her own inimitable manner and with a 
frankness and charm that captivated her learned audience, why the chorus girl 
captures cinematograph honors while the college girl knocks at the studio 
door in vain. 

"The college girl," said Miss Loos, "must learn to sell herself 
properly. She is too sensitive. If an opening is not created for her the 
first time she calls, she is apt to become discouraged and give up in 
disgust. The chorus girl, on the contrary, who is accustomed to fighting for 
everything she gets, keeps pestering the directors and studio managers until 
she forces the recognition she desires." 

The speaker was bombarded with questions on how to prepare oneself for a 
screen career. One young lady explained her interest in film work lay not so 
much in acting as in directing. Miss Loos, who has had practical experience 
in directing pictures, laid out a course of training for the young woman, who 
announced she would follow it as soon as she finishes school. 

Mr. Emerson followed his wife, and talked at some length... 
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What is TAYLOROLOGY? 

TAYLOROLOGY is a newsletter focusing on the life and death of William Desmond 
Taylor, a top Paramount film director in early Hollywood who was shot to 
death on February 1, 1922. His unsolved murder was one of Hollywood's major 
scandals. This newsletter will deal with: (a) The facts of Taylor's life; 

(b) The facts and rumors of Taylor's murder; (c) The impact of the Taylor 
murder on Hollywood and the nation; (d) Taylor's associates and the Hollywood 
silent film industry in which Taylor worked. Primary emphasis will be given 
toward reprinting, referencing and analyzing source material, and sifting it 
for accuracy. 

William Desmond Taylor's Words: 

Some Articles Written by Taylor 

The articles "written by" William Desmond Taylor may have been actually 
written by either his personal publicity agent or the studio publicity agent. 
At the time of his death in 1922, his personal publicity agent was Ted Taylor 






(unrelated to William Desmond Taylor), and the studio publicity agent was 
Barrett Kiesling. However, William Desmond Taylor was literate, articulate 
and fully capable of expressing himself in writing, a factor which 
undoubtedly contributed strongly to the three times he was elected to the 
presidency of the Motion Picture Directors' Association. So he may indeed 
have personally authored some or all of the short articles bearing his name. 

January 1915 
William D. Taylor 
MOTION PICTURE 

I entered the pictures as a sort of compromise. I had made several 
attempts to get away from the stage, and my last venture had been along the 
lines of mining, when the annoying persistent call of the stage came again, 
and, as I did not fancy the small and stuffy dressing rooms and the continual 
study, I came to the Coast and deliberately tried to get into the Motion 
Picture game. There was that about the Kay-Bee camp which appealed, being 
near the ocean and the delightful scenery, so I applied and got a position 
with that company and had a taste of the delights of acting in the open. From 
now on it's the movies for me, and isn't it curious that the companies I have 
worked with have been near the sea? At the Vitagraph, where I played Captain 
Alvarez, in the thrilling photodrama of that name, and other parts, we were 
at Santa Monica, and now I am at Long Beach, directing and acting with the 
Balboa Company. So I can still get my ride, woo nature, with her ever- 
changing scenes, and go in for my swim and enjoy the strong sea air. 


The Future of the Photoplay 


February 19, 1916 
William D. Taylor 
MOTOGRAPHY 



The manufacturers who pay the most attention to the story and the 
direction of that story are the ones who will reap both the artistic and 
financial benefits in the future; of that I am convinced. A marvelous 
difference has come over the photoplay world since I first put on grease 
paint for my initial picture appearance. In those days the stories were 
either written by one of the people connected with the studio, not 
necessarily a staff writer, or accepted from one of the hundreds submitted. 

In every case the story had to be revamped and entirely rewritten. If a 
company paid twenty-five dollars for a photoplay it felt it was being robbed 
and prices of from five to fifteen dollars were regarded as standard. 

The photoplay writer is coming into his own more every month. Famous 
writers have entered the field, dramatists of experience, newspaper men of 
promise, short story writers, and large prices are being paid for the rights 
to novels and plays. This is the middle era and the day is coming when 
writers will work for the screen productions alone; that is, they will write 
entirely original stories of merit and, what is more, the stories will have 
to possess merit or they will not be accepted. I doubt very much whether 
there will be any staff writers in the future, although men who can plot and 
originate will probably receive retaining fees or be tied up for a term of 
years to one company. 

I also believe that the day of the conscientious and capable producer 
has arrived. The man with dramatic instinct who either has artistic and 
literary attainments in addition to his knowledge of the drama or who has the 
sense to attach to his person capable men who can supply that knowledge; this 
is the man who will be more and more in demand. 

Commercialism must always enter into the question, side by side with the 
artistic and dramatic end of the business. By commercialism I do not mean 
racing through a production to get it on the market within the shortest 
possible time! This I think is bad commercialism, the short road to the end. 
To make a good picture, time is required for preparation and for rehearsals, 
but when once a picture is on the way there is no necessity for delays; they 



only interfere with the concentrated thought which must be given a 
production. Here is where the business end of picture making should step in 
with economy of time and more or less method of procedure. I have known 
artists who deliberately kept everyone waiting, who have subordinated their 
work for their private pleasures, but the time has already passed when such 
things can be; if an actor delays the business of his employer he has no 
place in filmland and his own importance is of no importance to the men who 
pay him his salary. 

I am a firm believer in the future of the industry and it is on a better 
basis now than at any time in its short history. One thing has happened and 
is still happening which must please all who have their hearts in this 
future. There is a process of elimination going on; so-called actors and 
actresses who have but their good looks to uphold them, and careless workers, 
are going by the board. On the other hand, people of real merit are getting 
recognition. 

The speaking stage has been a great factor in this improvement. Artists 
of pronounced ability have been attracted by necessity or choice to the 
pictures and many of them will remain. Of course there have been "stars" who 
have been engaged for their names alone and who have not had the necessary 
qualifications for screen work, but even these have had a good effect. They 
have heightened the ambitions of the screen artists and made them think a lot 
and they have attracted audiences by the magic of their names who would not 
otherwise have been cajoled into a motion picture theater. I do not hesitate 
to say that many of the speaking stage artists who have adopted the screen as 
the medium of their work have come to stay and have improved conditions 
generally. I refer to those who are physically suited of course--the Farnums, 
Douglas Fairbanks, Geraldine Farrar and many others. 

There are numerous artists of the screen who hold their own right along 
and will continue to do so and they are the men and women who have worked for 
their positions and have studied and thought. Quite a majority of these have 
had previous speaking stage experience, especially in stock, which, after 
all, is the best school for screen actors. I refer to the better stock 



companies, of course. 

I contend that the director is the hardest worked man in the business. 

I also think that the director ought to be the hardest worked man. A 
conscientious producer assumes that much. A producer gets but little time 
during the day to think, and to make good pictures he must use his gray 
matter a lot and if he cannot do it during the days he must use it of 
evenings and nights. The following day's work must be outlined and the action 
studied out carefully to get the best results in the shortest time (that 
commercial end must be kept always in view). 

During the day he has enough to think about in forwarding the progress 
of the photoplay, in seeing that the sets and properties are correct, in a 
hundred and one things. Your average director has a very earnest and serious 
outlook on life and he gets puckers around the eyes and tell-tale lines on 
his forehead and there are times when he has to go away for a short time and 
rest, for it is the only time he can get the necessary recreation. 

Once and for all, those who believe that the director's life is an easy 
one should try it. On the other hand it is absorbing and fascinating in the 
extreme and I for one would not do anything else even if the opportunity 
offered. Take my present position; I find that the men at the back of me are 
only too willing to do all in their power to help their directors and to 
listen to them at all times. They are just as interested in the artistic side 
of the production as they are in the financial side and so it is with many 
other studios. It is a privilege to be a producer and even if the work is 
very, very hard there are compensations--such as the making of a picture 
which is well received and which may do some good--compensations which make 
up for all the worry and the nose-to-the-grindstone side of the game. 

The call is out for good producers and for good stories and those who 
can fill the want need not worry about the compensation. There are very many 
who can fill the bill but where there is a demand there the supply will come 
and there are potential photoplay authors and directors coming along steadily 
and forcing the old-timers to keep pace with the march of progress and with 
new innovations and ideas. 





May 15, 1920 
William D. Taylor 
LOS ANGELES RECORD 

Famous Director Tells Flow Fie Cures Actors of Acting 

"Curing actors of acting!" Yes, we have to do that occasionally in 
moving pictures. Usually this occurs with the old-time players, steeped in 
the ancient oratorical style of the eighties. 

Don't misunderstand me in this. In the days when the voice, not action, 
was the piece de resistance of the theater, oratorical effects were quite 
apropos. 

In the films, however, we have a different problem. There is no talking 
and everything must be interpreted to the audience through actions. 

Therefore, we must eliminate every move that does not count for something in 
an interpretative sense. Oratorical gestures are the first to go. While they 
punctuate a speech excellently, they are practically without use in a moving 
picture. 

The oratorical style broke up a speech by walks back and forth across 
the stage. These usually had value only for emphasis. As action to carry the 
plot forward, they meant nothing of value. 

Salvini, Booth, Irving, wonderful actors of their period, would have to 
readjust themselves were they alive and considering a film engagement. Fleart- 
gripping on the stage, their oratorical powers would fail to register in a 
screen play. The lowliest "movie" extra man or woman could give them valuable 
pointers on this new art which to them, undoubtedly, would appear a strange 
and weird affair. 

Another thing. Stage practice is to learn set lines and interpret them. 
In the studio the actor is told the situation. Fie must think it out for 
himself and put in the words to fit. Of course the words do not register on 



the screen to any large degree, but the players find talking the parts an aid 
to effective action. 

This system gives the actor's own personality and ideas free reign as 
contrasted to the circumscribed limitation he is given when it is necessary 
to stay within the bounds of certain written words. 

I know it has been said of the movies that the actors are mere 
automatons, told to do this and that, with no thinking volition on their 
part. 

Perhaps there have been isolated instances of this, but I believe I am 
speaking for a majority of the profession when I state that the consensus of 
opinion is against such a plan. 

Humanness in pictures! How can we secure it unless the actor is made to 
feel that he is a real human being with ideas? No one can really seem truly 
natural when treated as a mechanical doll, worked by unseen strings. 

Personally I explain every scene to my players, show them the sequence 
of the action. Then they "walk through" a rehearsal, illustrating their ideas 
of how the scene should go. Then it's "Camera!" and they film the parts 
according to their own ideas. When the picture is completed I feel I have a 
living, human element, not the portrayal of unhuman automatons. 

The human element of motion pictures; the new and simple art of the 
films--this is the deathless feature that will make the screen live always. 
The voice and face of an actor may die but his human qualities will be a 
heritage to posterity. 

Heart appeal is the great foundation for future days in motion pictures. 
Living people, their joys and sorrows, always touch a responsive chord. The 
producers who remember that, are building for themselves a house everlasting. 
Those who attempt cheap, tawdry, indecently suggestive effects, or transitory 
thrills, are building in the sands. 

Simplicity, purity and humanness are the great cornerstones of the 
screen. By them and with them will the silver sheet reach its greatest stage 
of usefulness. 





July 10, 1920 
William D. Taylor 
EXHIBITORS’ TRADE REVIEW 

William D. Taylor, Realart Director of Big Specials, 

Now Has Chance to "Go The Limit" 

At last I have obtained my ambition! My new contract with Realart gives 
me the opportunity of years to produce pictures with no thought but 
perfection. Plenty of time, plenty of money and splendid stories--at last I 
can "go the limit" and bring out the fine, delicate, enduring things 
impossible in the days when an inexorable release schedule bade me make eight 
or ten productions each year. 

I have always held that a poor story is a waste of time. You can't make 
a silk purse out of a sow's ear. I KN0W--for a regiment of grey hairs 
testifies to past unpleasant experiences. 

On the other hand, however, the possibilities of really good narrative 
carry endless fascination to a man who imagines. A story that will help 
people, lift them out of the humdrum of daily life and for an hour or two 
bring them happiness and new thoughts to make their existence more 
pleasurable--such a tale is worth all that is paid for it and deserves every 
attention that time and money can lavish in its preparation for the screen. 

And Realart has given me such stories. In succession I am making for the 
organization "The Soul of Youth" from a gripping story of boy life by Julia 
Crawford Ivers; The Furnace by "Pan" and "The Witching Hour," the great 
Augustus Thomas stage success. 

I have just finished "The Soul of Youth." Watching its growth in the 
projection room during the cutting and titling I have felt a flow of 
thankfulness to Realart for their splendid policy of allowing me unlimited 
time and money for my productions. It is the first play under the new 



contract and I feel that it shows the approach to technical perfection which 
is possible only when the director is neither hurried nor forced to eliminate 
desirable effects because his company does not care to stand the expense. 

My first three pictures will present the struggles and conquest of the 
human soul under different conditions of modern life. "The Soul of Youth" 
takes the boy of the streets, of the reform school, of the jail and 
illustrates the thesis that kindness, sympathy and education will cause 
the latent seed of character to blossom and flower in the full beauty of a 
high-charactered American citizen. 

A wonderful cast aided me in the delineation of this intriguing story. 
Lewis Sargent played "The Boy." Exhibitors will remember him in Huckleberry 
Finn . 

For the part of the Juvenile Court judge we secured no less famous a 
personage than Judge Ben Lindsey himself. Judge Lindsey illustrates 
wonderfully the methods that have brought him world-wide fame. He came from 
Denver especially to assume this role. 

Lila Lee, Willie Collier Jr., Sylvia Ashton and Grace Morse also did 
splendid work. 

At the present moment I am working on "The Furnace," the startling story 
by "Pan," the English author. 

Let me say here that I am afire with enthusiasm concerning "The 
Furnace." It is the greatest story I have ever been given and one that 
presents a challenge to the very best directorial talent I possess. Again it 
is a story of soul growth, this time of a woman who has everything she wants, 
save the love of her husband. This she has sacrificed through a foolish 
misunderstanding of the kind that so often causes trouble when class feeling 
and social conventions bar the way to true happiness. 

The scenes are laid in London, Monte Carlo and aboard ship. The story 
calls for beautiful settings and gorgeous costumes. We are giving it 
everything called for. Nothing is to be left undone to present properly what 
all who have read the story consider one of the most vital human documents of 
the decade. 



It will be an exceptionally expensive picture. Our original estimates 
were for half a million, but now it appears that the cost will run well over 
$700,000. Two remarkable sets alone cost what the average man would consider 
a fortune. One reproduced the interior of a beautiful English cathedral; the 
other showed the splendors of a gay Monte Carlo hotel. 

Again I picked my cast with extreme care. Jerome Patrick, famous 
broadway leading man and Agnes Ayres portray the leading roles. They are 
supported by such well-known people as Milton Sills, Betty Francisco, Helen 
Dunbar, Theodore Roberts and Lucien Littlefield. 

I hope my readers will pardon me for running on so about "The Furnace" 
but again I want to assure them of my absolute sincerity when I say that it 
is the greatest story my experience has ever encompassed. 

"The Witching Hour" by Augustus Thomas is yet in the future. Every one 
knows of this powerful play. For years I craved the opportunity of presenting 
it in pictures. To tell this longing to Realart was like rubbing the magic 
lamp of Aladdin. Presto! --and it was within my hands. 

I have a number of plays and stories equally wonderful under 
consideration, but to date have not definitely decided upon the order in 
which I will use them. I feel, however, that they will prove pleasing to the 
trade. 

Realart Pictures Corporation demonstrated its faith in me when it met my 
request for the conditions necessary for photoplay perfection. In return I 
wish to express my gratitude in an outpouring of personal mental effort to an 
extent that will make William D. Taylor Productions even more desirable 
entertainments than they have ever been in the past. 

August 29, 1920 
William D. Taylor 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 

How Best to Use Novels for Films 



Follow the book as far as possible within limitations! 

Briefly, that is my idea of the correct procedure in transforming a 
notable story for screen use. The author’s original situations are so 
necessary in preserving the best beauties of the plot; the period, the 
costumes, everything concerned with the story have been fitted together with 
such artistry, usually, that to make material changes is to destroy much of 
the tale's appeal. 

When it becomes necessary to make alterations they should be simple and 
of a sort that will enhance dramatic values without destroying story beauty. 
Increase of drama is the one thing that justifies a change--for of course we 
are preparing a story to be acted rather than read. The points of attack are 
radically different. 

I believe, however, that in many cases it is advisable to sacrifice 
dramatic scenes if to create them is to spoil some of the original author’s 
most beautiful conceptions. Take "Fluckleberry Finn," for instance. I could 
have made it dramatic, I could have made it a romantic love story. From a 
plot point of view, by changing the period, introducing new characters, etc., 
it would have been possible to create a much stronger photoplay, technically 
speaking. But it would not have been "Fluckleberry Finn"! The characteristic 
and gentle humor of Mark Twain is so wrapped up in every situation of the 
story and the old-fashioned atmosphere is so essential that to have changed 
any portion of it materially would have been indeed a sacrilege. 

"Get the sense of the story." Yes, of course, but the "sense" is so 
frequently in close marriage to the author's original ideas that to make 
radical changes is a mistake. You are making a photoplay of a story--not 
creating an entirely new entity. The novel, the photoplay and the stage drama 
are three entirely different methods of expression, I grant you that. But 
they are relations, and rather close relations. The same life-blood runs 
through all three. You can't radically change a fine work of fiction without 
destroying much of its beauty--no matter whether your recreation be intended 
for stage or screen. 



Above all one must be sure to fix accurately on the screen the true 
philosophy of the story. That is the author's greatest gift to humanity and 
it must not suffer loss in any way. 

December 19, 1920 
William D. Taylor 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

William D. Taylor Voices His Ideas 

The recognition by authors of two fundamental truths regarding motion 
pictures means that 1921 will be the year of the big writer. 

The first truth is that the screen is the greatest publicity medium 
existent. 

The second truth is that to write for the screen one must know the idiom 
of the screen. 

For a long time now, book publishers and stage producers have bravely 
disseminated the propaganda that the advertising received by the book and the 
stage is a tremendous factor in the success of a photo-play taken from the 
book or the stage. Not only did the author swallow this morsel of modern 
mythology with a grateful gulp, but some of the canniest producers so far 
fell in with it that they squandered fortunes on film rights to newsstand and 
footlight successes. 

Now the writer and the producer begin to appreciate that the impetus 
given a photo-play by pre-advertising in book or play form is nothing to the 
impetus given a book or play by pre-advertising in photo-play form. They 
begin to understand that the screen advertises the newsstand and the 
footlights far better than the newsstand and the footlights can advertise the 
screen. 

So the first truth is learned. Now for the second. 

It has never been recorded that a publisher purchased an illiterate's 



ravings "for the idea," and turned the idea over to a staff writer to develop 
into a novel. Yet how many books and novels have been purchased by film 
producers "for the idea," and turned over to studio staff writers for screen 
development? 

This procedure automatically supplied the author with a full-fledged 
"buck" for passing. If the film "flivs" [fails] he simply points to the 
success of his play or book. 

As a matter of fact the average book or play contains only twenty per 
cent of picture material. The other eighty per cent of the plot must be 
discarded and rebuilt at the studio. I almost said "rebuilt at the factory," 
for under this system the product is no better than factor-made program 
movies, 1915 model. 

There is no reason why this missing eighty per cent of material should 
not be supplied by the author himself, from his own prolific and original 
sources. Intimate details of ordinary happenings, human incidents that have a 
different twist in the author's mind, that have been embroidered from his 
wealth of imagination, that gives his work its charm--there is no reason why 
he shouldn't put these in the picture. The only reason possible is that he 
doesn't know the idiom of the screen, the technique of the camera. 

When a person sits down to write a book it is taken for granted that he 
is conversant with the rudiments of English grammar and spelling, if not by 
tuition, by intuition. No person, besides Daisy Ashford or a simplified 
spelling crank, could conceivably publish a book written otherwise. Obviously 
the purpose of a book is to be read and to be read it must be written in 
language that can be understood. 

Yet we have seen our friend, Mr. Author, cheerfully taking it for 
granted that he need not write in the idiom of the screen, not even realizing 
that there is such a thing as the idiom of the screen and that it has a 
"grammar" known as technique, a "spelling" known as continuity. 

Not any more does Mr. Author ignore these facts. He has seen the 
parallel in the illiterate attempting a novel and the uncinematic attempting 
a photo-play. And he is now seeking the studio to take kindergarten courses 



under the director's guidance with the whirring of the Bell & Howell and the 
glaring of the violet ray impressing technique and continuity and other 
important things on his mind. 

The presence of the great author and his knowledge of film 
technicalities is not all that is necessary. 

In the field of sports it is well known that an all-star team can often 
be defeated by a group of average players drilled to perfect teamwork. Motion 
pictures has used all the all-star team too long. A famous author who doesn't 
know any too much about the screen, a successful scenario writer who doesn't 
sympathize with the author's ideas; a director with a reputation to maintain; 
a star, glorifying in a false deification, who "won't play" if her 
individuality is not capitalized. Such a team may be all of stars, but it 
doesn't always pull together. 

First, the big author and the feature director confer before even an 
outline of the story is on paper. Then the author furnishes the skeleton 
story--his synopsis. He talks this over with the director and with the 
continuity writer. They plan the photo-play in close cooperation. The 
continuity writer becomes simply a technical expert to advise the author. 

When the synopsis meets with technical approval, the author invests it with 
dramatic bones and flesh for the screen. When it is ready, then if there are 
parts worthy of stars they will be filled by stars; if there are not, they 
are filled by the actors best fitted for them. 

This method of picturization is as near perfection as it is possible to 
conceive. Perhaps every one doesn't agree with me that it is. No matter--many 
do. 

This is the method Edward Knoblock is using on his first screen story. 

He has already completed its skeleton. Julia Crawford Ivers and myself have 
discussed its screen possibilities with him and he is now amplifying it. Then 
Mrs. Ivers will translate it into continuity and when I produce it, following 
"Sacred and Profane Love," Mr. Knoblock will study my production to learn the 
limitations of the camera and other things that only actual participation in 
studio work can teach. He will be in a position to write his next story with 



a complete recognition of the screen’s needs. 


So it is with Cosmo Hamilton. Mr. Hamilton is the first noted author, to 
my knowledge, both to confer with a director before writing his story, and to 
realize the full power of film publicity. Mr. Hamilton was in Hollywood last 
Spring during the filming of "Midsummer Madness" by William De Mille, and he 
and I had long conferences then over the story he was blocking out for the 
screen. The story is now completed and I will produce it in the near future. 
Meanwhile Mr. Hamilton is making the story into a novel, and when the picture 
is released he will publish his novel at the same time, thus reaping the 
benefits of the film advertising. 


April 17, 1921 
William D. Taylor 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 

Emotion Defined by Play Producer 

There is romance and drama in the lives of all of us. 

Yet, outside of the fundamental emotions of love, parenthood, severe 
illness and love quarrels--which every one experiences sooner or later--we do 
not readily recognize the drama that we live. It is too close to be 
appreciated. 

Emotion is the simplest and most natural thing in the world. 

Augustus Thomas, author of "The Witching Hour," which opens tomorrow at 
Grauman's, once gave me this definition of emotion: 

"Emotion is a volatile reaction to an attack on an instinct." 

Just then the ash dropped from his cigar onto his vest and he flicked it 
away with his thumb and forefinger. 

"There," I told him, "is your volatile reaction to an attack on an 
instinct. " 

"Yes," he smiled, "my instinct is cleanliness; it was violated by the 



cigar ash, and the movement of my fingers was a mechanical reaction. 


There you have the most natural action imaginable discussed in a complex 

way. 

People do recognize the dramatic when it is painted for them on the 
screen, and that is a way in which the screen can help people to appreciate 
the beauty and the romance that occurs before their eyes every day. 


April 23, 1921 
EXHIBITORS' TRADE REVIEW 

In its March 12th issue, Exhibitors Trade Review printed an article 
about the visit of William A. Brady to Los Angeles which, it appears, was 
incorrect in some of its details. 

William D. Taylor, head of the Motion Picture Directors' Association on 
the Coast, has sent a statement to this publication in which he points out 
that Mr. Brady had nothing whatever to do with calling the meeting in 
question and that there was no attempt to put over a new organization that 
would have been part of the National Association of the Motion Picture 
Industry. 

Mr. Taylor says: "The meeting of February 28th was called personally by 
me on behalf of the Motion Picture Directors' Association. At that time it 
was not even known that Mr. Brady was coming to the Coast. We urged the 
formation of a central committee of representatives from every motion picture 
organization to unite against legislative menaces, especially as the two 
national bodies were at variance. 

"Under the name of the Affiliated Picture Interests, Inc., every man and 
woman connected with exhibiting, distributing or producing motion pictures is 
invited to join hands in defence of their livelihood. Its activities are not 
confined strictly to state matters as it will prepare data and propaganda 
aids to those fighting censorship and blue laws anywhere. 

"Mr. Brady was invited to the first meeting as a courtesy in view of the 



presence of exhibitor representatives. The stormy part of the session was 
confined to a discussion between Mr. Brady and Glenn Harper, of the Motion 
Picture Theatre Owners of Southern California. Mr. Harper and the exhibitors 
finally withdrew and Mr. Brady followed. Later both returned and endorsed the 
new organization . 

"Mr. Harper is a valuable and active member of the three committees so 
far appointed. 

"Our organization is incorporated to fight all the menaces to the 
industry including censorship and blue laws. There are over six hundred 
members, including actors, directors, cinematographers , art and assistant 
directors, scenario and publicity writers, artisans, producers, theatre 
owners and managers, projectionists and the clergy. We aim to make the 
membership six thousand. There is absolutely no connection between the 
Affiliated Picture Interests and any other organization except the Allied 
Amusement Industries, which is organizing in Northern California." 

October 1, 19Z1 
William D. Taylor 
LOS ANGELES RECORD 

Why is a Motion Picture Director? 

A thinker who is not afraid of work and who knows what he is doing--he, 

I would say, is the type of the motion picture director of today. 

We recall the pioneer director who left the studio in the morning with a 
camera, $50 cash and an idea, and returned in the afternoon with a one-reel 
drama. Some of the qualities of this versatile and highly ingenious genius of 
the past are again in demand in a glorified combination of author-director- 
producer today. 

But one who has partaken of the waters of Lethe with the best farewell 
wishes of all is that director, who like his megaphone, was little more than 



a mouthpiece for the man behind him. His script was a blue print and he was a 
construction foreman. 

Today many of the most successful directors are actor graduates; or come 
from the camera; or come from an assistant directorship. More and more it is 
the thinl<er--no matter whether he begins as actor, author, assistant director 
or cinematographer--who becomes the real director. Possibly it is because 
this man in many instances combines an executive leadership with a hard-won 
knowledge of what the public wants for entertainment, and a practical 
experience of how to obtain that "what-the-public-wants . " 

More and more does the director tend to become a producer, arranging for 
finances, making his own picture in his own way and at his own risk; making 
pictures because he loves it, not because he can draw a good salary for 
making them. 

He is still boss of a producing unit and director of a cameraman and 
players. 

But he is becoming more and more an individualist, an interpreter of 
ideas, a molder of opinion--a power parallel to the statesman and the editor. 

In these tendencies the progress of the motion picture director may be 
traced. 

There is a growing honesty of purpose in motion picture direction today. 
The mere striving for effect, the reign of hokum, has passed. No longer are 
vital defects of story overlooked by public because the actors are excellent 
or the photography is exquisite. Fine acting and beautiful photography are 
integral parts of the art of pictures, but they are not its sole reason for 
being. 

Once upon a time one or more unusual scenes could carry a picture to 
success. The public could ignore defects and concentrate on the heralded 
novelty. 

But that was the public of yesterday. There is a new public today just 
as there is a new director. The public today is being surely recruited from 
the classes of intellectual culture and artistic appreciation . 

Novelties still have, and always will have, an audience. But novelty in 



any art or industry must be followed by merit that endures and that is 
continually surpassing itself. 

As a novelty, motion pictures have reached their pinnacle. 

Practically every effect effect and trick possible with a motion camera 
has been featured. Every imaginable sort of lens legerdemain, mat 
manipulation and multiple exposure has been experimented with. Every 
discoverable combination of fades, tones and tints has been utilized. We have 
tried animated titles, pictorial titles, no titles; we have played with back 
lightings, overhead lightings and floor lightings; we have contrasted mercury 
lights, arc lights and the sun itself; we have used art settings, realistic 
settings, futuristic settings, naturalistic settings, and no settings. 

We have tested on our palette every brush and every tube of color. Now 
we're going to paint some pictures. 

To be a genius requires work. The director today is not petting himself. 
He works, works, works on his picture. Then he works on it some more. Then, 
perhaps, he is ready to start actual production. 

The hard work, in picture making as in other arts, is in preparation. 

For a long time motion picture producers were too impatient. No sooner was a 
story purchased than the scenario staff and director were got busy 
simultaneously. The director got his script sheet by sheet and as he shot his 
daily takes through the laboratory they were approximately edited and titled. 
At the end of the four weeks, or the twenty days, or whatever the production 
schedule was, the picture was given a final polishing and shot forth to a 
rather indifferent world. 

Today the motion picture is made before the camera is set up. Many times 
the author consults with the director before he writes his story; at any rate 
before he adapts it, if it has already been published. Then there are 
conferences between continuity writer and director; between director and art 
advisors, technical experts, and others. 

When it is time for the camera to blink its sixteen-a-second eye, 75 per 
cent of the hard work for the director is over; all he has to do is direct 
his picture! 



In this preparation the modern director has perhaps his most important 
duty in the recognition and preservation of the philosophy of the author. 
Emphasis has passed from mere plots and tricks to the ideas upon which all 
literature is based. Almost every novel and short story has some idea that it 
seeks to convey to, and impress upon its readers even although it is 
primarily only fiction and ostensibly only for amusement. 

Unless the director is picturizing a story of his own authorship, it is 
incumbent on him to determine the ideas of the author and to interpret them 
on the screen. This does not stifle the individuality of the director; rather 
it reveals it. In interpretation the director can best show his genius. And 
by the faithfulness and sincerity of that interpretation the director of 
today is judged by the public, whether or not the public realizes that fact. 

Preserving plot is a matter of mechanical diligence. Preserving ideas 
calls for originality, knowledge, perceptiveness and genius. These are the 
things the director of the present is developing in accordance with the 
dictates of the great unseen power that is surely speeding the motion picture 
on to its niche as an Art. 

February 1922 
William D. Taylor 
PHOTOPLAY 

I am mighty fond of New York and could not get along without going there 
at least once a year, for its artistic, dramatic and literary advantages, but 
as a place to make pictures it certainly cannot compare with Los Angeles. 
Honest and disinterested thought can produce no other conclusion. It takes 
twice as long to make a picture in New York and therefore costs much more. 

And even in an artistic product like pictures, the cost is one of the most 
essential things to reckon with. 



December 3, 1921 
William D. Taylor 
CAMERA! 

November 30, 1921 
Miss Fanchon Royer, 

Editor Camera, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dear Miss Royer: 

As the result of a spirited discussion held at the last meeting of the 
Motion Picture Directors' Association, I have been instructed to write you 
this letter. 

The Motion Picture Directors' Association feels that it would be to the 
material advantage of the industry if certain extravagant and unnecessary 
phases of Motion Picture presentation were curtailed. 

We mean specifically: 

Atmospheric prologues, 

Vaudeville numbers, 

Expensive orchestras. 

In almost all the larger cities of the United States first-run theatre 
managers have gradually added theatrical features to their feature 
entertainment until today in many instances the theatrical entertainment 
overshadows the featured photodrama of the program. The condition is a 
serious menace to any further advances in motion picture production. 

In the first place it is subtly impressing a certain class of our public 
with the thought that the play is not the thing but that the trimmings are. 

In other words it is belittling the importance of the photoplay upon which 
the entire industry has been built. 

In the second place, added numbers often take up so much of the program 
time that the feature picture is "raced" by the projectionist in order to 
maintain a time-table schedule. This works grievous injustice alike to 



audience and to author, director and players. 

In the third place, this custom is increasing the cost of exhibition to 
such a prohibitive figure that many exhibitors are forced out of business by 
the loss they must sustain, and admission prices are increased to such extent 
that we lose an important and intelligent--but economical--portion of our 
public. 

In the opinion of this association, whose members are dedicating their 
lives to the betterment of motion pictures, the over-elaborate prologue is a 
useless adjunct to the feature picture, often even destroying dramatic effect 
and turning the climax to anti-climax; the place for vaudeville is in the 
vaudeville house, and the greater portion of the picture-going public prefers 
its motion picture comedy and drama "straight"; and while the musical 
accompaniment is an invaluable part of picture presentation and is working 
wonders in furthering musical culture in this country, expensive orchestras 
are unnecessary and often in poor taste. 

The Motion Picture Directors' Association believes that these theatrical 
features have been brought to become such an important part in American 
picture programs through a mistaken sense of showmanship and in some cases 
more personal rivalry between managers. We believe that extravagant 
presentation is futile because it does not increase the attractiveness of 
motion pictures to the general public. 

Sincerely yours, 

Wm. D. Taylor, President, 

Motion Picture Directors' Association 


Some Comments Attributed to Taylor 






September 25, 1915 
MOTION PICTURE NEWS 

William D. Taylor, director of the $20,000 prize photoplay, "The Diamond 
From the Sky," recently handled 536 supernumeraries through fifty-two scenes 
of picture-making in one day. 

This performance is considered a record and is illustrative of the 
untiring energy and great directive genius of the man, also of the responsive 
organization with which he has surrounded himself. 

"Organization is the key to 'big' picture production," Director Taylor 
commented at the end of the tremendous day's work. "If a director organizes 
well he will turn out good pictures. To do so, however, he must weigh well 
his subordinates and co-workers. The camera is a most important element and 
unless the director has the cooperation and confidence of his camera operator 
all will not go well. 

"In Homer Scott, 'the man behind the lens' in the production of "The 
Diamond From the Sky," I believe there is invested more technique, more 
knowledge, more artistry and more care than in any of the wonderful cameramen 
with whom I have come in contact. 

"Mr. Scott is abreast of every opportunity, full of ideas, and weighs 
every situation with regard to both actors and background, with the result 
that there is intense life in the countenances of the actors and the detail 
of the sets are brought out with a vividness not seen frequently enough in 
high class productions. 

"It is well enough for a director to exert his skill and the actors 
their ability, but if the camera does not 'get' all it should the work of 
everyone is lost. There is no fear of that while Homer Scott turns the 
crank . " . . . 





June 1, 1919 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

The Famous Players-Lasky Corporation will picturize Mark Twain's 
immortal story, "Huckleberry Finn," in the form of a special production, with 
a large cast of picked players. Work will be started at the Lasky studio, 
Hollywood, in about two weeks under the direction of William D. Taylor, who 
directed the Paramount picture, "Tom Sawyer" and "Huck and Tom," as well as 
several productions in which Mary Pickford was starred for Artcraft. 

About a year ago Mr. Taylor went across the Atlantic in mufti to enter 
the British service. He expected to enter an officers' training camp but 
found it would take eleven months to finish the course, so being impatient to 
get to the fighting district, he enlisted as a "Tommy" in the Royal 
Fusiliers. Then he was transferred to the Royal Army Service Corps and 
commissioned lieutenant. He served in Flanders and was the second officer to 
enter Lille after the Germans evacuated the city. He also reached Cologne and 
other German points and spent some time in London before returning to this 
country a few weeks ago. Aside from suffering from illness for some time, he 
had plenty of interesting adventures, and looks splendid. 

"Europe is motion picture mad," he declared, "particularly London, Italy 
and some parts of France. I should say 90 per cent of the pictures shown are 
American but I find that star names don't mean so much. They go to see the 
picture and it must be a good one. They are pretty far behind in making 
pictures there. Plenty of money but no equipment and the projection is bad in 
the theatres generally. I had plenty of offers to stay there and direct but 
preferred to return to Famous Players-Lasky . " 

Julia Crawford Ivers is writing the scenario of "Huckleberry Finn." It 
should be explained, perhaps, that "Huck and Tom" was merely the second half 
of the "Tom Sawyer" novel and that the new production is from the story, 
"Huckleberry Finn." The incidents are entirely different from those embraced 
in the first two pictures... 





June 22, 1919 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

William D. Taylor, who recently returned from France and is now 
producing "Huckleberry Finn," was asked whether the lapse of time had 
affected his directing. He replied that it had exercised a good effect, and 
had made him more determined and earnest than ever. 

"There is a change in every man who was in France," he added, "and I 
believe the change is all for the better. Shams and trivialities will not 
annoy any of us again; there is a lack of patience with smallness." 

Mr. Taylor is making good progress with his film. 

October 29, 1919 
LOS ANGELES HERALD 

Much has been said lately in a prophetic way concerning the future 
location of the motion picture supply, which is now centered in Southern 
California. That fact that some of the large producing concerns are erecting 
studios in the neighborhood of New York has led some of the prophets to 
assert that a hegira has set in eastward. This prediction is based on the 
fact that improvements in the methods of artificial lighting have made it 
possible to produce technical effects indoors that heretofore needed the 
peculiar sunlight of California. 

But, according to William D. Taylor, the noted Paramount director, who 
is guiding Mary Miles Minter, there does not seem to be any prospect of 
overcoming handicaps that tend to make movies costly when put together in the 
east. 

"I was almost three months making one picture in the east this summer 
and autumn," said Mr. Taylor. "It was a film which would ordinarily have 
taken from five to six weeks, and the delay was caused by the excessive 
amount of rain. Exteriors which were absolutely essential just couldn't be 



obtained, and while I enjoy the east and have a most happy time there when I 
can loaf, give me California if I am working. 

"The contrast to a director who has had the advantage of California's 
brilliant sunshine and stable weather is almost impossible to imagine, and 
for me there is absolutely no comparison as to the desirability of the west. 
In the east, too, it is very difficult to get players. Most of the good 
actors are tied up with the theaters and can only work on certain days, or 
some mornings, and altogether production there is so delayed and uncertain 
that for real, downright work I am most happy to be back on the coast again." 

November 22, 1919 
LOS ANGELES EXPRESS 

William Desmond Taylor, the director who was chosen by the Realart 
corporation to direct Mary Miles Minter, takes sharp issue with a printed 
opinion that he has been enjoined to "make another Mary Pickford" out of his 
young professional ward. 

"Nothing could be further from the truth," said Taylor, with a 
pardonable asperity. "I would not undertake her direction under such a 
commission. The last advice I would give a player would be to pattern after 
somebody else. It is true that there are some so skillful and finished in 
acting technique that their methods of achieving results may well be studied 
by all actors. But as for advising one to put aside his or her natural ways 
to copy mannerisms--never ! 

"The most desirable thing in screen acting is spontaneity. If you 
persuade an actress to pattern her work after another you do as much to kill 
spontaneity as if you tied her hand and foot. And there is nothing more 
quickly transmitted by the camera than such a lack in a player. The motion 
picture public has become a very exacting critic; it detects and spurns very 
quickly everything that savors of artificiality . The best story will fall 
flat if it is not evident that the players are moving of their own thoughts 



and impulses. 

"Now that the picture drama has come to be something more than a novelty 
and we must give to it the same care that is devoted to stage presentations, 
the screen artists must succeed or fail, sink or swim on his or her own 
qualities and capacities. To think otherwise would be like expecting one 
child to learn mathematics by merely copying sets of figures that another has 
set down. 

"No, the last thing I would attempt to do--the last that can be done--is 
to try to make one aspiring artist a 'second' anybody. To try it would be 
merely to make an automaton." 

[Of course, nobody said that he was to make Minter into "another Mary 
Pickford" in terms of acting mannerisms; he was hopefully to make Minter 
into another Mary Pickford only in terms of screen popularity and success.] 

December IB, 1919 
LOS ANGELES EXPRESS 

"Again I say that the west is the place for motion picture production 
and that the east will never be able to compete in this regard with the 
stable conditions of California and its immense superiorities in scenic and 
other ways." 

Thus did William Desmond Taylor, the Realart director, give forth an I- 
told-you-so the other day with no little apparent satisfaction in having 
called the turn. 

"The coal strike that has come upon the east together with fiercely cold 
weather, emphasizes but does not add any new truth to my recent statement 
that the west is the place to make motion pictures and will always lead in 
the field of endeavor," he continued. 

"Both natural and artificial conditions combine to make it so. The 
eastern studios are now in danger of a shortage of fuel that may greatly 
curtail their production. 



"And the shortage may not be remedied even in case the strike be 
settled, so deficient are the transportation facilities. 

"I recently showed upon my return to California that the making of a 
picture that required three months' time in the east could have been 
accomplished in California in five or six weeks. 

"In that case it was the rainy and cloudy weather that proved the 
obstacle. 

"So now it is shown that both winter and summer anywhere in the east is 
accompanied by hazard and high cost. 

"Of course if the luxury can be afforded, a studio in the east as well 
as the west may be desirable for use in certain emergencies; so may a studio 
be in the south. 

"But California will always lead in this activity because of its stable 
weather, with the exception of the brief so-called rainy season, and its 
great supply of oil for what fuel is needed in this semitropical climate will 
always prevent such disastrous conditions as now threaten picture making in 
the east. 

"There are several other considerations, too, all of them helping to tip 
the balance in favor of the west. 

"Players are hard to get in the east, even around New York, which is the 
dramatic center of America. There the large number of theaters have the first 
call on the actors' services and picture making is looked upon as not a means 
of livelihood but of earning additional income. 

"Studio engagements are taken subject to previous stage engagements. 

"No, if you want to make the best film features under the least 
handicaps I am convinced you will always have to do it in the west. 

"Many of the capitalists naturally desire to bring the artistic work 
connected with picture making in close touch with the business end that is 
necessarily centered at New York. 

"But in spite of their strong desire to pull the studios and their work 
in that direction the conditions are too strong for them, as the present 
strike, coming so soon after the wartime fuel shortage, will probably 



convince them. 


December 17, 1919 
Henry L. Dougherty 
LOS ANGELES EXPRESS 

The public today wants pictures that reflect life as we see it and know 
it in the cities or the country or in our own neighborhood. 

In life there is comedy and in life there are serious moments. There is 
also tragedy and there is drama. 

Blend these into the picture as they are blended in our daily lives and 
then you have a photoplay that is perfect. 

Such is the recipe of William Desmond Taylor for a motion picture that 
will measure up to the requirements of an exacting public. Mr. Taylor, as you 
will recall, has been directing pictures for the Famous Players-Lasky Company 
for a number of years. He went to war as a private in the English army and 
was rapidly promoted until he was given a captaincy--was in the thickest of 
the fighting in France and Flanders [sic]--and is now back in Los Angeles 
directing our little Realart star, Mary Miles Minter. 

I talked at length with Mr. Taylor yesterday, and what he said impressed 
me so deeply that I am going to record here and now some of this 
conversation , as follows: 

"Three elements enter into the making of a perfect photoplay--story , 
direction and star. 

"The author of tomorrow is going to become one of our greatest factors 
in picture creation. 

"We must not be artificial. Sincerity must be the keynote in picture 
production. Life must be mirrored on the screen as we know it in our own home 
town. Characters should never be made to do the impossible, or the 
improbable . 

"I think we have reached the climax in big spectacles. The world is 



demanding real stories, with true-to-life characterizations . 

"I always insist on cutting and editing my own productions. Who knows 
the action of the picture and the motives that actuate the characters better 
than the person who directs the picture? 

"An actor or actress who is self-conscious before the camera will never 
make a screen success. Our public does not think of cameras when a picture is 
being thrown on the screen. The audience sees only the living, human people 
out there doing something. Do that something before the camera, just as you 
would in the store, on the street or in your own home. 

"Patience in any picture making takes rank with artistry, acting and 
perfect photographic qualities. Mary Pickford is a shining example of all 
these. Directors must also be patient. 

"Give the public real, human pictures with hearts in them and life and 
love and passion and pathos--yes, and comedy--and the public will rise up and 
call you blessed." 

February 21, 1920 
LOS ANGELES EXPRESS 

"An item I have just been reading in the telegraphic columns of my 
paper," said William D. Taylor, the Paramount director, "reminds me of what I 
said a few months ago upon my return from the east. There never will be 
another region to compare with California for advantages for motion picture 
making . 

"This item said that New York had just dug its way out from under a 
blizzard after four days of work during which there had not been a ray of 
sunshine. When I returned from my last period of directing pictures in the 
east I told interviewers that I hoped no exigencies would compel me again to 
put up with the difficulties I had gone through back there. The making of 
scenes that took several weeks there could have been completed in California 
in a few days. Now this is not only exasperating to the director but very 



costly indeed to the business end of production. 

"Above all other activities that I know of picture making must be kept 
to schedule. Time is money in this work with special emphasis because 
untoward delays pile up expense without results at an alarming rate, so heavy 
is the item of 'labor cost' in film production, which does not cease once you 
have taken up your work. 

"It is all very well to say that improvement in interior lighting 
methods removes the handicaps nature has put upon the eastern climate, but 
even so you can't make many pictures without exteriors. A serious coal 
shortage may check interior work or a protracted spell of 'weather' may halt 
the taking of exterior scenes. 

"The upshot of the whole matter will be that every well equipped company 
will maintain studios both east and west. The east has some definite 
advantages--chiefly of a commercial nature by reason of the close proximity 
to the metropolitan market, but the west has so many more artistic and 
technical advantages that it will always dominate the situation and lead in 
output. 

"Into the scale is being thrown the weight of preference on the part of 
the stars, directors and actors. Most of them are settling down permanently 
in elegant and costly homes in California. The delights of life in the Golden 
State once tasted are never forgotten. Do you think these people will ever be 
content to live under eastern conditions again? Well, hardly." 

June 27, 1920 
Thomas W. Baily 
SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 

William D. Taylor, who directed several successful pictures for Mary 
Miles Minter and whose latest production, "Huckleberry Finn," won unstilted 
praise from all parts of the country, dropped in on San Francisco last week 
with a company of Famous Players-Lasky stars. He is working on a new film 



that he says should be a hit. 

Taylor sees great significance in the statement made by a New York 
theatrical reviewer that John Barrymore has shown in his stage work 
beneficial effects from his screen experience. Barrymore is playing in 
Shakespeare's tragedy, "Richard III," in the East with sensational success. 

The critic referred to declared that the actor showed a sureness, ease 
in method and a repose that never characterized his work until recently. 

"These virtues," said Taylor, "are sure to come from experience before 
the camera. I know not only from observation, but as a former actor of the 
stage, who realizes the handicaps under which the player of the footlights 
labors. The fine thing about the screen, from the actor's standpoint, is the 
privilege it gives him of scrutinizing his own work. The things he is prone 
to overdo, the little mannerisms that so greatly detract from his work, and 
the nervous impulses that are apt to shade his acting are all spread out in 
merciless array before his eye. It will take a lot of conceit out of any star 
of the stage who has never been before the camera to undergo this experience. 
The best of them have their faults and overwork their little tricks. 

"A second benefit of camera experience comes from the privilege of 
seeing how and where to stress one's points. No one can look at a film 
revealing his work without being struck with the fact that he ought to have 
done certain things differently to register the greatest success. 

"All this benefit is denied to the stage players, who cannot see himself 
as others see him, as he may do when he stands aloof and looks over his 
shadow on the curtain. The best the actor of the spoken drama can do is to 
judge his work by the effect on the audience. He cannot appraise himself and 
learn how he could do even better. 

"The technique of the stage and the screen are different, yet they have 
much in common in the fundamentals of acting. The new things that have been 
discovered as a result of the photoplay's advent have done much for the art 
of the stage. All of the players that I have talked with agree on that. So 
instead of being an injury to the older art, as its partisans used to fear, 
the motion picture has been a positive benefit as this discerning critic of 



Barrymore's histrionic progress has observed. 


September 27, 1920 
LOS ANGELES RECORD 

Los Angeles screendom paid sorrowful, impressive tribute to the memory 
of its famous departed yesterday afternoon at a unique memorial service held 
on one of the Brunton studio stages. 

Stars and stage hands, producers and supers sat together on the big 
stage in pews borrowed from the property department of the studios, and with 
tear-dimmed eyes thrilled to remembrances of Robert Harron, Clarine Seymour, 
Ormer Locklear and Olive Thomas, aroused by the address of William D. Taylor, 
and the solemn harmonies of Grauman's symphony orchestra and the choir of St. 
Paul's Pro-Cathedral . 

Director Taylor was overcome by emotion as he finished the address in 
which he extolled "sweet little Clarine Seymour, radiant with youth; gallant, 
fearless Ormer Locklear; true-hearted Bobbie Harron; and generous, great- 
hearted Ollie Thomas."... 

October 30, 1920 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

The most appreciable development in the motion picture industry has been 
the growth towards stability and beauty in studio sets, according to William 
D. Taylor, Realart producer. "The improvement along these lines has been a 
physical change, easy for the public to grasp and understand. Its importance 
became noticeable long before recognition of the more subtle betterments in 
acting and screen technique," he said in a recent interview. 

"Ten years ago I hesitated before going into motion pictures, because at 
that time I considered the screen a cheap and tawdry form of art," he stated. 



"This impression arose from the flimsy canvas settings which swayed with the 
wind and the manifestly fake properties and other makeshifts. I believe my 
opinion was reflected by the majority of Americans. 

"When I became actively connected with the industry, however, I could 
see its possibilities. To the public, the development of scenic beauty had 
its effect first. The change from canvas to all wood sets spelled an 
increase in quality. When this became evident, a better class of people 
began to attend the cinema. Thus the picture clientele was developed to its 
present high standard. 

"When I look over the sets of 'The Witching Hour,' which I am doing for 
Realart, I marvel that we could have progressed so far in such a few years. 

It all seems so far distant from my first picture when the villain puts his 
hand against the wall, making the whole house sway. 

"When we give credit for the development of the movies, the technical 
men must be remembered first of all. Surely 'as the sets have gone, so have 
the pictures' . " 

November 1, 1920 
LOS ANGELES EXPRESS 

Denunciation of the vampires of the screen and recommendation that 
censorship of films and even scenarios be accomplished by replacing the 
National Board of Censorship with a consulting board, as emphatically set 
forth by R. C. Craven of Boston before the annual convention of the American 
Humane Society at Omaha, met with a storm of criticism from prominent members 
of the motion picture profession in Los Angeles today. 

"Such a discussion of censorship might have been just 10 years ago, but 
not now when the heads of the motion picture industry have been to every 
effort to make films which entertain and yet instruct and are of moral 
value," declared William D. Taylor, Realart special producer, in commenting 
on Mr. Craven's address. "My own success is to me sufficient refutation of 



the charge that the public is being led from the sweet, simple human interest 
drama to vampires and plays which exploit individuals of doubtful 
reputations. "... 


December 1, 1920 
Guy Price 
LOS ANGELES HERALD 

What do you--girls and boys and Mr. And Mrs. Public--what do you want 
most to know about motion pictures? 

Technical details of how they're made? 

Intimate revelations about those who make 'em? 

How to write scenarios? 

Serious facts? Silly gossip? Solemn trivialities? 

The question of what phase of motion pictures most interests the public 
time and time again had been put to me, and so I hurled it directly at 
William D. Taylor, the well-known director. Mr. Taylor long has been a 
topnotcher in the motion picture industry--his productions for Paramount- 
Artcraft and Realart have been big drawing cards--and therefore becomes an 
authority in matters cinematic. 

He had some tentative suggestions. 

"How a star owes more to her cameraman than to her modiste and her 
hairdresser! How to remove double chins (pro tempore) with a spotlight! How 
skillful backlighting is more precious than a gallon of peroxide!" 

I was hopeful. 

"Can you give names? You've directed the Pickfords and Constance 
Talmadge and Mary Miles Minter and a lot of others--tell how these things 
apply in specific cases, and 

"Sorry--af raid that would hardly be ethical. Like the doctor and 
patient, you see. But without names--." 

"Nope! It wouldn't do at all." 



"How about the magic wand of the screen adapter--the translating to the 
language of the motion picture a story written to be read in a hammock or 
played behind the footlights? Would be all right for a trade journal, 
perhaps. I could explain why titles are changed, who designs the settings and 
how, what the qualifications are for a girl to go into pictures, why 
censorship is not needed--" 

"Been done--no one cares--they already know--propaganda--" and I paused 
until Mr. Taylor should catch up with more suggestions. 

"Well," he said, "I'll think it over--tall< it over with my friends. On 
the spur of the moment I don't think of any popular subject that hasn't 
already been exploited pretty thoroughly." 

Just then the 13-year-old daughter of one of the director's non- 
professional acquaintances ran up. When in doubt ask a child! 

"Agnes, what do you most want to know about the movies?" Mr. Taylor 
addressed the youngster. 

"Well you tell me, re-al-lee?" 

"Yes." 

"Oh-h-h! Well how old IS Mary Miles Minter? Why do Wally Reid and the 

other nice men have to get married? Are Mary Pickford's curls real curls? Is 

Charlie Chaplin jealous of Fatty Arbuckle? Why are Ben Turpin's awful eyes? 
Who is Charlie Fuhr, and is it true he broke up Dorothy Dalton and Lew Cody? 

Are those lions tame they use? Did you ever direct any lions? 

"Doesn't your voice get fearfully hoarse? Do you know where Doug 
Fairbanks is going to live after he leaves Beverly? When are Pauline 
Frederick and Dick Ferris going to get married . --Y-know I heard that? When--" 

Mr. Taylor faithfully answered as many questions as he could, wriggled 
out of the rest and made his escape. Then turning to me, he asked, "What do 
YOU think they want to know?" I considered the matter with brow gravely 
corrugated for fully 30 seconds. Then I had an idea. 

"Anybody been murdered in the movies lately? Got killed? No! Well, 
there's always divorces and how about some inside stuff? Aw, I thought you 
knew what was going on," I replied quizzically. 



But we were getting nowhere. 

The director motioned toward the studio refreshment stand. Arriving 
there we ordered a soft drink (naturally) and when the youth in the white 
coat had given Mr. Taylor the check (to my great disappointment and disgust), 
he said to him: 

"What about the movies interests you most, young man?" 

He had some "fresh" repartee ready, but he saw Taylor was in earnest and 
his sly leer straightened as he asked eagerly: 

"Say, tell me what Neal Burns puts on his hair to keep it swell and 
slick, will y'o?" 

Later we were driving across Hollywood boulevard at Cahuenga and Taylor 
interrogated the traffic officer. 

"How can I get a job writing subtitles?" he said. "I saw one the other 
night where a guy was arrested for assault with intent to kill and a police 
judge sent him to the pen for 20 years. Police judge! No trial or nothing. I 
can write better 'n that. --All right, move ahead there!" 

Next we tried a respected friend, a nice, married, middleaged woman, who 
just dotes on opera and collects pedigrees of long-haired violinists. 

"I wish you would tell me why Madame Nazimova does not make a picture of 
the ballet Scheherezade? I think she's wonderful. Is it true that actresses 
smoke only perfumed cigarettes? Hollywood is not really so awful a place, is 
it? When will Charlie Chaplin film Hamlet? Does Harold Lloyd wear real 
glasses, or are they merely frames? I love his curly hair. Did he and Bebe 
Daniels have a fight?" 

A telephone operator came next. 

"Tell 'em the latest dirt," she suggested, her fingers flying about the 
tangled mass of cord while she performed a sharp obligato of "Yes! Not in! 
Line's busy! Hello! I'll see!" 

"If there isn't any dirt make up some," she continued. "Tell 'em about 
the dope fiends and the wild women and the carload of booze somebody brought 
on from N'Yawk marked 'Fragile, Handle With Care--Cooper-Hewitt Tubes' --and 
tell 'em the worst things you can imagine and they will like it." 



So these are the things the public wants to know about. And how about 
those hundreds of press agents who write stories about fan letters from Japan 
and Madagascar and Sweden, and how someone almost got hurt doing a scene, and 
how a make-up was so good it fooled the studio gatesman, and how someone has 
a new canary bird, someone else a new Pekingese and someone else a new wife. 
Knowing these things doesn't satiate the public's curiosity, it seems. 

Mr. Taylor felt a trifle disgusted as the result of his questioning. 
Morbid, silly, prying, impudent things people wanted to know. Were these the 
only things about pictures that interested them? 

"Does no one care about the history of 'The Great Redeemer,' the 
psychology of 'The Witching Hour,' the humanity of 'Humoresque,' the drama of 
'Way Down East'?" ruminated the director. "Is no one really interested in the 
character of lovable Mary Pickford, the art of Billy Bitzer, the ideals of 
Charley Chaplin, the scholarship of Julia Crawford Ivers?" 

One man ought to know! I was not surprised when Taylor led me to an 
exhibitor--the man who gets the picture from the maker and sells it to the 
public, he whose silver dollars throb high or low with the pulse of public 
appeal . 

"Forget it!" exclaimed the film showman. "Sure, the public's curious. 

The film public wants to know new things just the same as every one does. 
That's what newspapers are for, and news reels and educational films. But 
unless some star gets in a terrible scandal they don't really care one way or 
the other. 

"They are interested in the players for what they do on the screen. It's 
the story they're after and the story's all they care about in the long run. 

"You show 'em a story that makes the young fellers and their girls come 
out afterward with their faces kinda shining, and the older folks laughing; 
or maybe an old lady dabbing her powder puff around the eyes or an old gent 
blowing his nose real hard--you do that and I want your picture every time" 

"Make 'em cry; make 'em laugh; let 'em see people that remind them of 
themselves--that are themselves. That's all they want, and don't forget it." 

Mr. Taylor turned to me and I looked at him. 



"What do people want most to know about the movies?" I put the question 
for the last time. 

"I dunno, do you?" he replied. 

February 9, 1921 
LOS ANGELES RECORD 

Film directors, officials and stars are jubilant over Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey's spirited defense of motion pictures before antagonistic Denver 
clergymen, it appears from the statement today of William D. Taylor, the 
director. 

Picture people were already in complete sympathy with the "jail before 
betrayal" stand of the juvenile jurist. Judge Lindsey was a member of the 
Flollywood colony last year while he was working with Taylor on a picture of 
boy life. Taylor has just received a batch of clippings and the reiteration 
from Lindsey of his statement that he "would rather rot" than violate a boy's 
confidence. 

"The success of Judge Lindsey's work is due to the unshaken belief of 
his boys that what they tell that little man in confidence will not be 
revealed--and it will not," said Taylor. "The judge is right. Certainly 
should he fail a friend, as higher courts now command, his life work with 
boys would be for naught." 

February 16, 1921 
LOS ANGELES HERALD 

In an effort to more closely bind the various branches of the motion 
picture industry and looking toward a concerted campaign to work a betterment 
of conditions, the Motion Picture Directors' association is taking the 
initiative steps necessary to weld the interests of those associated with 



film-making . 

The movement is centered in Los Angeles, but has at heart the affairs of 
all communities where pictures are made. 

President-elect Wm. D. Taylor of the Directors' association has sent to 
such societies as Motion Picture Producers' association, Motion Picture Art 
Directors' association, Assistant Directors' association, American Society of 
Cinematographers , Society of Illuminating Engineers, Screen Writers' Guild of 
the Authors' league, Western Motion Picture Advertisers, Photoplayers' Equity 
association, Los Angeles Film exchange, Theater Owners' association, Los 
Angeles Theater association, Motion Picture Operators' union, Ethical Motion 
Picture Society of America, and Girls' Studio club, the following letter: 

"Gentlemen : 

"The necessity of immediate and united action on the part of the motion 
picture industry to defend itself against legislative menaces of censorship 
and so-called 'Blue Laws' is recognized by every member of this industry. 

"Our motion picture trade publications are urging united and unselfish 
action of every one connected with producing, distributing and exhibiting of 
motion pictures to defend this great industry against those who would weaken 
and destroy it. 

"It is regrettable to note at this time of peril that some factions are 
quarreling with each other at a time when paid reformers, with millions of 
dollars behind them, are preparing to come over the top from the opposite 
trenches. It is imperative that any petty differences be forgotten until the 
paid reformer is definitely defeated in his attempted assault on the screen. 

"With the ambition simply to see 'something started' and not from any 
desire to attempt to dictate or run the affairs of the industry, the Motion 
Picture Directors' association urges the immediate organization of a central 
committee of Western motion picture organizations the purpose of which is to 
unite every phase of motion picture production, distribution and exhibition, 
for the purpose of protecting ourselves from all enemies, and of furthering 
our common interests. It is suggested that this committee be composed of one 
representative from every existing recognized association, whose vital 



interest is the welfare of motion pictures. 

"Your organization is urged to name an official representative , who will 
meet with one representative apiece from other organizations at the Los 
Angeles Athletic club Monday, Feb. 28, at 8:30 p. m., to perfect and form 
such a central committee. Kindly notify me at Lasky studio, as soon as 
possible, the result of your action on this matter." 

March 1, 1921 
Joseph Timmons 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 

Representatives of fifteen branches of the motion picture industry, at 
the meeting at the Los Angeles Athletic Club, formed an organization with the 
single purpose of waging a campaign against censorship and such "blue laws" 
as are directed against the motion picture business... 

Mr. Taylor called the meeting to order by saying: 

"You all know the crisis that confronts us. We are threatened with the 
enactment of blue laws that would destroy the motion picture business. So 
threatening is the situation that it is imperative that every interest unite 
in opposition and that we present an unbroken front to the opposition. So we 
have met here to form an organization that will embrace everybody concerned, 
with the one end in view, to keep us alive. 

"If the program mapped out by blue law advocates goes through we shall 
be legislated out of existence. It will become impossible to make 
pictures. "... 


April 17, 1921 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 


Motion pictures are in their occult age." William D. Taylor, producer 



of "The Witching Hour," so stated in commenting upon the strikingly large 
number of photoplays dealing with the un-material. 

Incidentally he disclosed the fact that, "The Lifted Veil" ["Beyond"], 
the first story written for motion pictures by Henry Arthur Jones, has a 
theme based on the supernatural . Mr. Taylor will complete his production for 
Paramount of the Jones story next week. 

"Mysticism has a strong grip on popular fancy," said Mr. Taylor. There 
are those who absorb with avidity every new idea in the subject, from the 
ouija board on. Others believe strongly in some one phase. But all, total 
scoffers included, are interested in what is said and done on the subject." 


July 15, 1921 
LOS ANGELES HERALD 

"A rumor is circulated in England that seven million English pounds 
worth of films are lying idle in American vaults," writes William D. Taylor 
investigating the film situation abroad. "Although I did not say so, I 
believe that is a conservative figure at present, when features have been 
costing $100,000 and $200,000 and two pictures approaching the million mark 
are on hand. 

"Motion pictures is the only industry in the world where fortunes can be 
tied up for months in a few tin cans. It is difficult for the man in the 
street to realize such a situation. The producer pays cash for story, 
production costs, salaries--everything . He must wait three months, six 
months, even a year for his returns even if the picture is released 
immediately. It is the usual thing today, but it is a situation that will be 
remedied to a great extent by the foresighted action of men like Jesse Lasky, 
who is daring to cut production costs 25 per cent." 



July 21, 1921 
LOS ANGELES HERALD 

After an air flight from London, William D. Taylor was forced to abandon 
his German trip at the last moment. After getting his passport vised, which 
"took some arranging," he writes from the Hotel Meurice in Paris, the motion 
picture director found that sleepers to Germany were booked three weeks 
ahead, while he already had passage engaged on the Olympic from Cherbourg in 
six days. 

"I might fly as far as Strasbourg," he says, "but they can’t tell me 
when I can get on to Bellieu, so I am not going to take a chance." 

However, he had ample opportunity to study the film situation in England 
and in France, and he hints of much to divulge on his return. 

He saw Donald Crisp and John Robertson and other friends at the Famous 
Players-Lasky studio in London. Paul Powell and Mary O'Connor were on 
location, he says, but they are to return to this country when their picture 
is cut. 

"Personally, I can't see where the British-made picture is going to pay 
for some time to come," comments Mr. Taylor. "They cost too much." 


July 22, 1921 
Grace Kingsley 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 

"All the pep that's being put into the film business abroad is being 
injected by the Americans." 

That was the remark of William D. Taylor, Lasky director, who has just 
returned from a three months' tour of Europe, where he went to recuperate 
following an operation here for appendicitis. 

"I visited a few studios, and a few picture houses, and I found the 
picture producers not only far behind the times, but not showing much 
enterprise. Foreigners, however, do seem to appreciate American pep, and the 



Americans are there with the spice all right, there's no doubt about that." 

Mr. Taylor visited his old home in England, and he also journeyed 
through Belgium, France and Switzerland. He served during the World War, and 
was so tremendously interested in noting the manner in which European 
countries are recovering following the world upheaval . He says they're 
putting a brave face on everything, and are really showing immense powers of 
come-back and enterprise in commercial lines. 

The director's health is greatly improved from his trip, and he expects 
to start work about August 8. The story he will do has not yet been selected, 
but it is probable that it will be, either today or tomorrow, as he was 
closeted all yesterday afternoon with Jesse Lasky, vice-president of Famous 
Players-Lasky Co. 

August 7, 1921 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 

"The motion picture is the fifth wheel in European amusement life today. 
There is no place for it. There are no picture houses." 

So declared William D. Taylor, noted producer under the banner of 
Paramount and the director-president of the Motion Picture Directors' 
Association, Los Angeles lodge, following his return from Europe. 

"In London not one picture-house has been built since the war. Because 
of the scarcity of building material and of housing quarters, only dwellings 
and necessary commercial structures are permitted. Undoubtedly, though, 
restrictions against places of entertainment will soon be lifted. 

"The presentation we are accustomed to in our first-run theatres does 
not exist abroad. In most cases two five-reel features form the program, and 
little or no attention is paid to prologues, vaudeville numbers or short 
subjects. 

"Four or five different houses will simultaneously offer the same 
feature--and that an old one. The only picture less than eighteen months old 



that I saw while in London was 'The Connecticut Yankee,' and Fox rented a 
legitimate theater in order to show that. In Paris I noticed a year-old Bill 
Flart. 

"There are more picture houses in France than England. They are smaller, 
but cater to more people. 

"Motion picture exploitation simply does not exist. For example at 
Worthing, a channel resort near Brighton, there were thousands of persons 
with nothing to do but listen to the band on the esplanade or stroll up and 
down and look at the sea. Nearly a mile back in the town was the one picture 
show, almost deserted. A few townsfolk were wandering in when I passed. 

A mile away thousands of bored, amusement-hungry potential customers were not 
even informed of a theater's proximity. 

"I would say the chief needs of Europe today are, decent houses, 
presentation, pictures of merit, and greater cultivation of a picture public. 

"Europe is not tired of amusement. Legitimate theaters are going strong. 
If the screen is neglected abroad, the stage certainly is not. All the talent 
we lavish on motion pictures is over there devoted to the playhouse. 

"Parisian stage productions surpass American stage productions as far as 
our films surpass theirs. Disregarding different standards of dramatic morals 
their art effects are beautiful and their performances move with clocklike 
precision. 

"Both abroad and in this country the public has become hypercritical 
toward screen entertainment. 

"A few years ago a picture was either good or rotten. If it was good 
everyone found something to praise in it, and even the reviewers agreed on 
its merits. If it was rotten everyone admitted it, again even all the 
reviewers . 

"Now a constant diet of motion pictures has developed a cinema 
sophisticated people. I sit in a theater and hear criticisms on every side. 
What some people do not care for, others flock to see. The reviewers are not 
wholly satisfied with any picture, nor apparently wholly dissatisfied with 


any. 



August 19, 1921 
LOS ANGELES HERALD 


These sage remarks from the director-president of the Motion Picture 
Directors' association, William Desmond Taylor, who recently returned from 
abroad, where he made an extensive study of cinematic conditions: 

"There have been a few questionable pictures since the war. This is due 
to the moral decline that follows every great war. The pendulum is now 
swinging far the other way. The worst of our pictures are clean compared to 
the majority of pictures on the other side. You may be assured that what 
French, Italian or German pictures reach our screens have been thoroughly 
censored. Fully one-half of the original material has been deleted before the 
picture is shown to an American audience." 

September 15, 1921 
Joseph Timmons 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 

...in the public hearing before the public welfare committee of the City 
Council on the censorship controversy. . .William D. Taylor, famous director 
and president of the Directors' Association, said: 

"I have listened with amazement to the charges of these ministers that 
we are debauching the morals of the youth of this city. I know that the great 
majority of directors are building plays that are clean. We have not been 
cleaning house four years. We began a few months ago and we have cleaned 
house with a vengeance. We have pledged ourselves not to put anything into 
pictures that will hurt the morals of any youth." 



February 19, 1922 
OMAHA BEE 

One of the last interviews that William Desmond Taylor, noted director, 
permitted his press agent to send broadcast for publication dealt on a 
"disease" called "Filmphobia. " 

Taylor stated that it possesses dangerous possibilities which might 
easily wreck the future artistry of a director. 

"Filmphobia," said Mr. Taylor, "comes on you after you have been 
directing pictures for a year or more. Its manifestations are that you gage 
everything by film standards; you lose your pleasure in other forms of art 
for their own sake. A picture director suffering from 'filmphobia,' and I 
speak from experience, reads a novel and sees in it only screen situations-- 
and misses the literary values. He sees a beautiful sunset--and immediately 
feels for the 'blue glass' which would translate those lambent colors into 
the grays, whites and black of the motion picture. The motion picture is a 
hard taskmaster. It is very apt to engross you to the exclusion of all other 
interests. When this happens you're suffering from 'filmphobia' and need a 
change of scenery. 

"To cure himself of actual or incipient 'filmphobia' and to renew his 
contact with the other allied arts, every motion picture director should have 
at least three months away from the studio every year. And more and more they 
are doing it. Cecil B. De Mille is now in Europe; D. W. Griffith takes 
appreciable time between each effort." 

Back issues of Taylorology are available on the Web at any of the following: 

http : //www . angel fi re . com/az/Taylorology/ 
http : //www . etext . org/Zines/ASCII/Taylorology/ 
http ://www. uno. edu/~drif/arbuckle/Taylorology/ 

Full text searches of back issues can be done at http://www.etext.org/Zines/ 
For more information about Taylor, see 
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What is TAYLOROLOGY? 

TAYLOROLOGY is a newsletter focusing on the life and death of William Desmond 
Taylor, a top Paramount film director in early Hollywood who was shot to 
death on February 1, 1922. His unsolved murder was one of Hollywood's major 
scandals. This newsletter will deal with: (a) The facts of Taylor's life; 

(b) The facts and rumors of Taylor's murder; (c) The impact of the Taylor 
murder on Hollywood and the nation; (d) Taylor's associates and the Hollywood 
silent film industry in which Taylor worked. Primary emphasis will be given 
toward reprinting, referencing and analyzing source material, and sifting it 
for accuracy. 



Louella Parsons Interviews with Actors: 

During the years that William Desmond Taylor was in Hollywood, Louella 
Parsons had not yet been enthroned by Hearst as Queen of the Hollywood Gossip 
Columnists. From 1918 to 1923 she was Motion Picture Editor of the NEW YORK 
MORNING TELEGRAPH. The following interviews with male actors of the time are 






presented as background into the silent film era in which Taylor worked. 
[Other interviews by Louella Parsons can be found in TAYLOROLOGY 28 (Roscoe 
Arbuckle), 31 (Douglas MacLean), 33 (Olive Thomas), 46 (Charlie Chaplin), and 
51 (Anita Loos).] 

Monte Blue 


February 19, 1922 
Louella Parsons 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

I had to go to Albany to meet Monte Blue, the intrepid Danton of D. W. 
Griffith's "Orphans of the Storm." In New York, Mr. Blue has been making 
personal appearances here, there and everywhere, sometimes with the Griffith 
picture and then again as the feature attraction in the Marcus Loew circuit. 
During such time as he was out shaking hands or smiling at the women who make 
no secret of their interest in this young man, he has been finishing scenes 
for Pyramid's "My Old Kentucky Home" and getting in readiness for "The Queen 
of the Moulin Rouge," the next picture promised by Walter Green of the above- 
named company. 

So you can readily see why Mr. Blue and I have never met. He has been 
very busy since he left the Golden West flat and came to New York to seek 
adventure. An exhibitors' convention may not be the most desirable place in 
the world to hold an interview, but at least it furnishes plenty of good 
color. 

While we tried to find a nook where the theatre owners were not 
discussing the 33 1/2 per cent discount on films, we were faced with the 
difficult problem of keeping away from the delegation of girls and women who 
arrived at the Ten Eyck Hotel to welcome the New York stars with whom 
Mr. Blue arrived to be a guest of honor at the ball. 

We would get nicely started on a subject, and some Albany flapper would 



step up, take a long look at Mr. Blue, and shriek with delight: 

"It is Monte Blue! I knew it, he looks just like his pictures." 

In between the spasmodic convulsions of delight, Mr. Blue managed to 
tell of his entrance into motion pictures, which is dramatic enough to 
furnish a plot in the story of some boy's book written to inspire courage and 
perseverance in the hearts of our American youths. 

Monte Blue was working with pick and shovel when D. W. Griffith saw him 
and beckoned for him to come into a scene in "The Absentee" he was 
supervising for Triangle. Yes, actually, Monte Blue was a day laborer, and 
the beautiful part of the whole thing, he is proud of it. He feels no 
embarrassment in having risen from the ranks; in fact, I suspect he rather 
glories in the fact he is one of the people. He had come down from Canada, 
where he was, to use his own expression, "cow punching," and had taken a job 
at the Triangle studios, when a beckon of D. W. Griffith's finger settled his 
fate. And if you think he does not appreciate what Mr. Griffith has done for 
him, you should hear the paeans of praise he bestows on his teacher. 

"Mr. Griffith is the sort of man," said Mr. Blue, "who is not too big to 
accept ideas from the humblest worker on his staff. I have heard him say to 
Tony, the property boy: 

"'What was that idea you had yesterday, Tony? Sounded pretty good to 
me . We will try it . ' 

"This day when I was singled out from a group of my fellow-workmen," 
went on Mr. Blue, "Mr. Griffith had sent for all the workers in the studio to 
stage a scene of striking miners. He said: 'Now, how do you think these men 
would feel, fired with the thought that grave injustice had been done to them 
and to their families?' 

"I had an idea how a man in that state of mind would feel and I 
proceeded to illustrate it to the best of my ability. Mr. Griffith saw me 
and said: 'Come down here, and do that scene for me alone.' I did, and he 
cast me as one of the extras. After that," went on Mr. Blue, "I wanted to 
continue my experience as an actor, and I set out to find work." 

A dramatic story would lift young Mr. Blue immediately into stardom. 



But such was not the case. For many weary months he served as a double for 
actors who did not care to risk their lives in performing stunts. He thought 
he was never to get his name on the screen. When the chance did come, he was 
given villain roles, and could never play the hero parts his soul craved. 

When he was reciting how his ambition was sidetracked for so many months 
I could not help smiling at the thought of this tall lad, with the pleasant 
smile and ragged Abraham Lincoln type of features, figuring as a villain. 

My first recollection of him is in "Pettigrew's Girl," where he played 
the buck private whose adventures in the army camp were amusing. I remember 
at the time Ethel Clayton spoke to me of young Blue. She said she had been 
particularly anxious that Famous Players-Lasky keep his part intact and not 
sacrifice a line of the boy's part to build up her role. After seeing the 
picture I realized how sensible Miss Clayton had been, for Monte Blue gave a 
performance that still lingers in my mind. 

Just as Monte Blue has a friendly word for every one, so every one seems 
to have a friendly word for him. He is a fine exponent of the idea we get 
what we give. All the players who came down with him said: 

"Isn't Monte Blue a nice boy?" 

The exhibitor said: "Great lad." 

The fans said: "Isn't he a dear?" 

And with it all Monte goes along apparently unmoved by all these things. 
He says he has an insatiable thirst for knowledge. The books that were 
denied him in his boyhood are now being sought as the basis of a learning he 
is trying to build for himself. 

"When Mr. Griffith told me I could play Danton," said Mr. Blue, 

"I searched the library for stories of his life in France. I read every line 
I could find. I read the 'French Revolution' over and over again." 

Mr. Blue said Mr. Griffith asked him to give an opinion of "Orphans of 
the Storm." 

"I could not do it the first time I saw the picture," he said. "I was 
so overcome. I sat through it like some one in a trance. Please do not 
think it was because I had a part; it was because I think the picture is so 



wonderful. I had to go again and look at it all a second time. 

"On the opening night," said Mr. Blue, "I was so embarrassed I went to 
the box to tell Miss Lillian and Dorothy what I thought of their work, and 
they didn't give me a chance. Dorothy said: 

"'Come right here, Monte Blue. Oh, wait until I tell you what we think 
of your work. ' 

"Then I started to tell her what I thought of her performance, and 
before I could tell either one of the girls a word they had said all the 
pretty things to me. 

"But that's like the Gishes," he explained. They are so real and 
sincere. It never occurred to either of them to think of their own 
remarkable work. 

"Miss Lillian is the greatest actress in the world," said Monte. "She 
is an artist. She never thinks about getting in front of the camera or 
trying to manage the scene. She is always determined to get the most out of 
every part of her work." 

Mr. Blue also paid a fine tribute to Mae Murray, and spoke of how much 
he enjoyed playing in "Peacock Alley" with her. 

We sat and talked until nearly seven. Time for both of us to be dressed 
for dinner and the ball. And as we walked away, I heard a woman say: 

"Yes, that is Monte Blue. I saw his Danton in New York. Isn't he 
wonderful?" 

I wondered if Monte had heard her. If so he never showed it in his 
expression . 

Later at the ball, when he was besieged by all the young girls in Albany 
for his autograph, and they classified him as "sweet," I thought of the woman 
who had called him wonderful. But then they had not yet seen his Danton. 

Douglas Fairbanks 


November 24, 1918 



Louella Parsons 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

When you whisper the name of Douglas Fairbanks, you follow it with the 
thought of what more can be written and said about this star, who has been so 
much written about and so widely quoted. But when the folk who read your 
department and incidentally help fill that weekly pay envelope request an 
interview, it's up to you to find something to write about, if it's only what 
he eats for breakfast, and the name of his favorite breakfast food. 

Mr. Fairbanks was in New York helping with the United War Drive, and 
incidentally raising a small sum like $26,000,000 for the boys over there, 
when I was asked to write a story about him. He was staying at the Biltmore 
and spending every spare hour coaxing dollars away from the unsuspecting to 
help our sailors and soldiers get the tobacco and goodies they so much need 
and want. 

Our appointment was for 11 o'clock in the morning. I made it by 11:30 
and found Mr. Douglas pacing the floor, coat and hat on and patiently waiting 
to get away. 

"Will you go shopping with me?" he asked, before I had both feet well 
over the threshold. 

"Where?" I asked, wanting to be quite sure this was no trick to get the 
$1 I had left that had not been pledged to the Liberty Loan or the War Drive. 

"Oh, I need a few neckties and some trifles like that before I go back 
to the Coast. Have to look New Yorky, you know, after having been here so 
long." 

So we went to a Fifth avenue shop and spent thirty whole minutes 
selecting neckwear for the smile star of the world. 

I said we, even editorial we is barred in this case, for it was I who 
selected every last tie, and there were about three dozen in all. 

"Do you like this one?" Mr. Fairbanks would ask. 

If I said yes, into the waiting basket would go the tie, whether it was 
green, blue, gray, or red. 

It was a great temptation to pick up a terrible creation of orange, red 



and purple and express my admiration just to see if Mr. Fairbanks would buy 
it, but such trust as he had in my judgment of masculine neckwear was 
entirely too complete to be upset by such a mean trick. 

After the tie orgy, we joined Ted Reed and Bennie Zeidman and walked 
down Fifth avenue. I felt very much like the circus rider in the grand 
parade. Not because any one looked at me, because they didn't as much as 
give me a fleeting glance, but about five hundred pairs of eyes in our march 
down the avenue were all focused at Douglas. 

"It's Douglas Fairbanks," said more than one well dressed woman to her 
companion . 

Even the occupants of the limousines stopping before the Fifth avenue 
shops stared at the upright figure in the tan coat stalking down the avenue. 
This reception was what might be called a well bred greeting. There were 
only stares of interest, with no audible comment. 

Then we walked over toward Eighth avenue to a garage to have a look a 
look at the French car Mr. Fairbanks had just purchased. We managed to get 
in front of a public school during its noon recess and here, at least, were 
no more well bred stares. 

"It's Douglas, it's Douglas!" shouted fifty small boys. 

"Come on, Doug, climb a telegraph pole, jump out a window, or do 
something, can't you Doug. Oh, come on." 

The refuge of the garage was insufficient; these sturdy youngsters 
refused to be barred out of the building which held their hero. Over the 
windows, through the doors they poured, until no army ever more completely 
surrounded a desired fortification. 

The garage man tried to shoo them out like so many troublesome flies, 
but they refused to be shooed. They climbed over cars, balanced on rafters 
and got under every one's feet, until Mr. Fairbanks and his party walked out, 
despairing of ever making arrangements for the shipping of the car with this 
mob of wild Indians blocking the traffic. 

If Mr. Fairbanks thought to get rid of his hero worshippers so easily he 
had another thought coming. Fie walked over to Broadway and they followed. 



Forgotten was lunch, forgotten was school or any other trivial thing 
like time. They flocked down Broadway calling to Mr. Fairbanks and watching 
him until the passerby wondered what new sensation had struck New York. 

In the intervals of a few peaceful moments we talked pictures. 

Mr. Fairbanks exploded a bomb shell by announcing that he did not believe 
the heretofore considered absolutely essential director of pictures was the 
really important factor in picture making. 

"The director," said Mr. Fairbanks, "is much overestimated . It is the 
actor and the scenario writer who should get credit for the success of a 
production. A director is entirely too unreliable and uncertain. To his 
seven successes he is apt to have three "'flivvers.' I am confident as we 
progress in the art of picture making the public is going to be brought to a 
realization of the importance of the photoplaywright as compared to the 
relative non importance of the director." 

To this radical statement I had no answer. It sounded as if it was 
being uttered by a man who had lived and suffered with the mistakes of 
directors. But of course we looking in from the outside really know little 
of what is actually taking place on the inside of the studios. 

Mr. Fairbanks also quoted Charlie Chaplin as having the right idea of 
picture making. 

"Charlie," said Mr. Fairbanks, "only makes a few pictures, but he keeps 
people waiting so long they await his next comic with eagerness and flock to 
the theatres. Of course there is not so much money made for the stars who 
have our own companies in this conservation of pictures, but I am not so sure 
that Chaplin isn't wise in the long run. It will do much to keep his 
popularity at its present high tide." 

We also discussed the high salaries of the stars, Mr. Fairbanks giving 
as his opinion that a $10,000 a week pay check did not really amount to any 
more than $2,000. "All of us, Chaplin, Miss Pickford, myself and any other 
independent star having his own company have so many expenses the amount of 
our salaries does not really amount to the figures quoted," Mr. Fairbanks 
explained . 



We chatted on until we reached Forty-fourth and Broadway where I had a 


luncheon engagement. The small boys had by this time returned to their 
school, and Mr. Fairbanks, having been sufficiently bored to the point of 
tears by the stares and comments of the busy Broadway crowd, said au revoir 
and went back to the Biltmore. 

George Fawcett 


November IB, 1921 
Louella Parsons 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Even in the days of early five-reel pictures--when Bosworth was 
releasing through Famous Players--George Fawcett succeeded in getting himself 
mentioned as one of the few artists on the screen. Coming from the stage 
with a long career of character parts varied and numerous, he brought with 
him a certain wealth of knowledge and experience that he has used effectively 
in our motion pictures for the last seven or eight years. George Fawcett was 
the first man who wrested honors away from a star without any consciousness 
on his part of having played a role too well. The star, a young woman with a 
sense of humor, said: 

"I cannot have Mr. Fawcett in my next picture, he is too good an actor. 
All the fans write and ask about him, and all the critics speak of him as 
having made the picture. I shall have to get some one who is less finished 
in his work. " 

The director brought this information to Mr. Fawcett, who thought there 
must be a joker somewhere. No man had ever been accused of playing a part 
too well. Many had been recalled for inefficiency, but no one for 
overefficiency. 

The story came to the Chicago papers over five years ago and it was 
printed, much to the annoyance of Mr. Fawcett, who was as ashamed of having 



played too well as most men would have been of getting scored for not playing 
well enough. He was considered one of the few actors entitled to be called 
an artist by the little band of Chicago critics who in those days were trying 
to write constructive criticism of motion picture plays. A little later he 
came to Chicago with D. W. Griffith, with whom he was associated. The 
newspaper clan rushed to see him and he shared honors in the published 
stories with the producer, who was then coming into his own as the world's 
greatest exponent of the new art. Mr. Griffith had no fear that the veteran 
actor would take away the honors from the leading men and women. He gave Mr. 
Fawcett leeway to do his best with the roles he gave him, and once again the 
world was talking of the man who made the characters he created live on the 
screen. 

Then George Fawcett left the Griffith studios, where he had been helping 
as an assistant director as well as acting, and set out to direct on his own. 
He made several pictures for Vitagraph, but the lure of the stage and the 
screen is equally potent, and the first thing, Mr. Fawcett was back with an 
engagement in a Broadway production. But it was not the stage play that 
brought him into notice this last time. "The Wren," like many of is 
contemporaries on the stage, just breathed and died. It was a picture, 

"Peter Ibbetson," that made every one who saw it say with bated breath, "Here 
is a performance that is almost flawless." People went to the picture--and 
came away to marvel that a part too small to be one of the principal roles 
and too big to be called a bit could take such a hold on every one who saw 
it. 

I had luncheon with Mr. Fawcett shortly after I had seen his work as the 
Major in "Peter Ibbetson," and I asked him to tell me something of the art of 
conveying thought to the camera. 

"The reason some people do not register what they are trying to 
express," said Mr. Fawcett, "is because they are too much engaged in studying 
their technique. This devotion to the mechanical side of acting takes their 
minds off the character they are trying to build, and it shows in the 
picture. The camera is canny. It gets every thought behind an act. If an 



actor is thinking of his luncheon and trying to play a dramatic scene, the 
effect is poor; it shows he is not giving the scene the thought it requires. 
Forget the camera, forget the studio, forget everything but the scene you are 
playing. 

"I have played every sort of man from an old sea captain to a nobleman, 
and I have had to get myself in the character before I dared work. You 
cannot cheat the camera. It is all-seeing." 

Most seasoned players who have traveled all over the world and played 
the wide range of parts Mr. Fawcett has been called upon to play have a 
sneaking feeling in the back of their minds they would like to leave pictures 
some day and return to their first love. Many of these old-time actors look 
upon the screen as a necessary evil--a way to make money--and do not hesitate 
to say so. Not George Fawcett. 

"I love motion pictures," said Mr. Fawcett. "At the time they came into 
being the stage was growing archaic. We had sent out inferior companies and 
poor actors to the smaller towns until the people were beginning to feel fed 
up with the stage. Then came pictures, and the small-town people could see 
the plays with the best actors in the world. They had a chance to see the 
same picture the city folk saw, and it came as a welcome respite after the 
years of having poor plays in the village opera house. 

"Then, too, the stage is so uncertain. One year I played in fourteen 
plays that were failures, and out of that I only had a very few weeks' work. 
We are not paid while we are rehearsing, and we are always dependent upon the 
whim of the public. Some little thing in the play may not please and the 
whole production is condemned. There are certain things that a producer 
learns to avoid, but he can never be sure he has eliminated everything that 
he should leave out or change. 

"There is a curious psychology about plays. One little thing will 
change the whole trend of the public, or one line spoken in a different 
intonation may save a play. I have seen plays condemned to be taken off at 
the end of two weeks revive and come back for a long run. You can never tell 
a thing about it. 



"This profession is the most difficult in the world," went on Mr. 
Fawcett. "The actor never knows whether it is a feast or a famine. But he 
is always cheerful. You never hear an actor complain. Fie is always 
optimistic and hopeful and always ready to tell of what he expects will come 
his way. Fie has chosen his life and he is loyal to it, even in its 
vicissitudes, and in its unfortunate moments." 

Since the "Peter Ibbetson" role, Mr. Fawcett has had innumerable offers 
to do something like it for other companies. Fie said he did not think he had 
created anything out of the ordinary until the papers started to comment on 
it and his friends spoke to him about it. When he was called upon to play 
the old major who entertained the children with fairy tales, he studied the 
play, "Peter Ibbetson," and learned the character of the eccentric old 
soldier. The few hundred feet devoted to his later appearances as the 
decrepit old man who has lost his reason and his ability to remember is one 
of the finest things ever presented on stage or screen. It stands out in 
cameo clearness, and any one who has seen this highly artistic picture made 
by George Fitzmaurice will never forget the "major." 

We stoke of the tendency of the screen to repeat its successes. One 
successful mother play brought an avalanche of others with the same theme. 

"It is only natural," said Mr. Fawcett. "Every one responds to the fine 
sentiment of motherhood. Father and daughter, mother and son, has the same 
appeal . The real things of life are the subject that hold interest. They 
are the foundations of big plays and will be until the end of time." 

Mr. Fawcett related an amusing story of the first problem play brought 
to this country. Fie said it was very mild compared with some of the sex 
tales now unfolded on the stage, but in those days it seemed the acme of 
wickedness. Some of the producers who went to see it thought the man who was 
bold enough to produce such a thing was crazy. But it was a success. Now it 
would be considered Mellin's [baby] Food. 

George Fawcett's popularity as an actor is exceeded only by his 
popularity as a man. Everywhere he goes he is surrounded by friends who want 
to shake his hand and greet him. He says when he was on the stage he was 



like a bear, because he had to argue with producers on the way to play 
certain parts, "but now," said Mr. Fawcett, "I am as gentle as a lamb, 
because I never have any trouble with my directors; they let me do as I 
please. " 

And rightly. Any director who would attempt to improve on George 
Fawcett's technique needs an alienist to examine his mental status. And I 
say technique advisedly, for if any one person can be said to have acquired a 
technique that is beyond question, I think that man is George Fawcett. Wise 
enough not to attempt to play youthful parts, and sensible enough to know the 
love interest can be sustained only by a juvenile part, he has learned in 
some miraculous way to make the characters he gives the world human beings. 

Robert Flarron 


February 8, 1920 
Louella Parsons 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

At the juvenile age of 26 Robert Harron is a pioneer. Conjure up, if 
you can, a mental image of what a pioneer means to you. An early explorer 
who drove his team of horses across the country while it was in a state of 
abject wilderness. A feeble, white-haired man, who braved the perils of a 
land where cultivation had never bloomed. A man whose hardy youth is on the 
wane, but whose deeds of valor in blazing a trail still lives. This romantic 
definition then of the word does not apply to a young man of 26. 

And yet, Robert Harron is a pioneer. He has been a screen actor for 
exactly twelve years. In the steel, railroad or mercantile business this 
length of servitude would scarcely entitle a man to be thus classified, but 
in the young motion picture industry twelve years equals a half century. 

If Bobby Harron had not been a very good boy at school he might never 
have been an actor. What a monumental argument in favor of the 100 in 



deportment lads. Not that Bobby was ever that kind of a boy from choice. He 
must have been as full of tricks as Peck's Bad Boy or the more modern Penrod. 
His brown eyes, which have a way of dancing even now, attest to this fact. 
But, like the universal goodness of childhood at Christmas time, when there 
was something worth while at stake Bobby could be angelic both in looks and 
disposition. 

It was in one of these same evangelic moods that he was selected to be 
sent to the Biograph studios. He went to the Christian Brothers school in 
Greenwich Village, and the boys were frequently recruited from the ranks to 
serve as "extras" in the then new motion pictures. Bobby, being the sort of 
lad who is willing to try anything once, worked so hard to be sent to the 
studios he was finally elected. He and James Smith were sent together. 

That was twelve years ago, and in all that time neither of the boys have 
ever worked under any other management. David Griffith was their first 
director, and as far as a mutual understanding goes he is very likely to be 
their last. Mr. Smith assembles and cuts the film, while his wife, Rosie, 
who is a small town girl, gives the final word on what will pass and what is 
taboo in hamlets where the mid-Victorian code still reigns. 

Bobby Harron needs to be coaxed to even divulge this much about himself. 
He is one actor whose ego does not precede every other through. I have 
wanted to interview him ever since he came on to New York, but he lives at 
Gedney Farms when he is not working at the studio in Mamaroneck, and when he 
is in New York it is to rehearse. Mr. Griffith rehearses his players at the 
Claridge before he films the picture at the studios. 

Gedney Farms and Mamaroneck sound like the ends of the earth. Like the 
place La Salle set out to discover when his wanderlust brought him from the 
court of France in search of a new country. Perhaps--one of my readers urged 
in her every week letter asking that Mr. Harron be interviewed--he will come 
to New York. Having a single track mind it never occurred to me Mr. Harron 
might purposely make a trip to this city at my request. But that is exactly 
what he did, and in such a nice way before he left he made me believe I was 
the one who had gone out of my way to see him. 



We met at the Algonquin. No, I won't tell you what we had to eat. I am 
dieting, and he, wishing not to make me envious, ordered exactly what I did-- 

"Twelve years ago I was 14," answered Bobby. "Jim and I were earning $5 
a week. At that time $5 was considered a big salary for a boy. We were 
proud of ourselves until we started playing regular parts and then we used to 
hold indignation meetings and say if the company didn't realize our value we 
would leave. A threat which never worried any one and which we never carried 
out." 

"Do you remember your first picture?" 

"Do I? As well as if it were yesterday. 'Bobby's Kodak' was the title. 
I was the enfant terrible, and I snapped my father kissing the maid, mother 
flirting with the butler, the nurse maid having an affair with the cop. 

Later I showed all the pictures and the pandemonium that followed has some of 
our best slap-stick comedies looking lifeless. There was a chase--Edward 
Dillon played father, and it was from his irate grasp I had to escape." 

Mr. Harron was in the original group in which Mary Pickford, Lillian 
Gish, Dorothy Gish, Mae Marsh, Mabel Normand, Blanche Sweet, Owen Moore, 
Florence Lawrence, Arthur Johnson and other famous members of the film 
industry started their career in pictures. Of that group only he and the two 
Gish sisters have remained under one direction. 

"I have never worked for any one else, excepting one time when Mr. 
Griffith loaned me to the Goldwyn Company to play in a Mae Marsh picture. 

My ideas on pictures and picture making have all been gleaned from my 
association with Mr. Griffith. In that length of time you grow to know a 
man, his faults and his virtues, and the fact that I have never wanted to 
work for any one else sums up my honest opinion of David Griffith as a man 
and as a director better than any mere words could possibly do." 

Mr. Flarron has a great admiration for Charles Ray. 

I waited to hear some if and buts wedged in between the almost 
extravagant words of praise he has for his colleague, but there were 
strangely missing. His whole-hearted sound liking for young Ray is free from 
any underlying meaning. Fie did not qualify his original opinion. Fie 



considers Charles Ray the greatest screen star of his kind. 

"I cannot think of another actor who can play the roles Ray does with 
the same fine shade and feeling. His rise has been gradual, and I believe he 
stands as an example of what gradual development means to the picture star. 
There is so much to learn, the star who becomes great overnight is seldom 
lasting in his popularity." 

Robert Harron has never been on the stage. And he has no qualms nor 
longing to learn what he has missed. 

He shook his head doubtfully over the stage idea. 

"No, I have never wanted to go on the stage," he said. "I know nothing 
of its requirements, and I should be a fizzle if I tried to say my lines over 
the footlights. You see, I have no illusions on the subject. I know myself 
and my own limitations. I also know an artist when I see one." 

"Who do you consider an artist?" 

"Ethel Barrymore," he answered without hesitating for the shadow of a 
second. "I went to see 'Declasse' the other night, and I met her after the 
performance. If I were a girl, I would probably say it was the most 
wonderful moment in my life when I stepped into her dressing room. It was 
just that. I knew Lionel at the Biograph. He was one of the original 
Biographers. In those days he weighed over two hundred pounds. I thought he 
was the fattest man I had ever seen. 

"'If you think I am fat now,' he said, 'you should have seen me six 
months before. I weighed fifty pounds more.'" 

Lionel Barrymore is slender now, so he cannot possibly resent Mr. 
Harron's allusion to his fat days. In fact, I should think he would find 
enjoyment in comparing his now and then self. 

"'The Jest' is another play I am glad to have seen," Mr. Harron said. 

"I suppose John Barrymore is considered the best actor on the American stage 
today, but it is interesting to know Ethel Barrymore considers he has a 
rival. She said: 

"'Oh, yes, John is a splendid actor--but Lionel--well Lionel is the 
actor in the Barrymore family.'" 



Robert Harron does not believe the world has failed to properly judge 
him. He is not dissatisfied, nor has he any envy in his heart. It is 
refreshing, indeed, to hear any single person in this world who is satisfied. 
In these days of Bolshevism it is so unexpected. There are no regrets in 
young Mr. Harron 's mind for what might have been. He believes he has chosen 
his career sanely, and doesn't hesitate to say so. 

Now that there is the slightest angle of egotism in this attitude, 

I took it as rather an indirect compliment to David Griffith. To work under 
any other direction is as far away from his thoughts as the moon. To him 
there is but one director in the world, and he is the great Griffith. 

Sometimes it sounds sentimental and saccharine to speak of how much a 
director likes a star or a star likes a director. Often it is so apparently 
a pose one is bored. In the case of Robert Harron, his liking for Griffith 
as a man, as a director and as a comrade is unmistakable . He believes his 
influence not alone in pictures, but in his general outlook on life has been 
the greatest thing in his life. 

Bobby Harron is a lot of fun. He has a great sense of humor and sees 
the funny side of everything. He has a fund of stories and a good-natured 
talentage for other people's foibles that has made him one of the most 
popular men in pictures. 

He will go a long way in pictures, will this young pioneer with the 
laughing brown eyes and the boyish, happy disposition. 

Sessue Hayakawa 


July 3, 1921 
Louella Parsons 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

"If you want to see Mr. Hayakawa," said a voice over the telephone, "be 


at the Biltmore at 2 o'clock. A minute earlier or a minute later will not 



do. He has engagements every hour of the day." 

In ordinary cases I should have answered gently but firmly--the 
interview is postponed indefinitely. But this time feminine curiosity and 
interest triumphed and I permitted this very important individual to hand me 
out orders without a word. 

"Very well," I said, "I shall be at the Biltmore at 2 o'clock." 

To accomplish this I had to swallow my luncheon and risk an attack of 
indigestion in order to reach the hotel at the very moment the clock was 
striking the hour. 

I found-- 

Every one assembled. 

But Sessue Hayakawa. 

He was not there. 

"I am so sorry," said his wife in a soft voice, and a smile that no one 
could resist, not even an irate interviewer. "My husband has been detained." 

"But I was told--" 

"I know," she said, still smiling, "but he went to Washington to see the 
President--and he was detained a little longer than he expected. He 
telephoned me from the station to ask you to please wait. 

"You will forgive him?" 

Seeing it was President Harding who had interfered with my 2 o'clock 
engagement and that I had been given such an adequate substitute in Tsuri 
Aoki--Mrs. Hayakawa--I did not see how I could maintain a grouch. 

Mrs. Hayakawa was entertaining a friend she had not seen for twelve 
years. 

"I knew Tsuri," said Mrs. Pulsifer, "when she was a little girl, 
spending the Summer at Colorado Springs, and haven't seen her for twelve 
years. " 

Mrs. Hayakawa then went on to tell me she had been in this country 
twenty years and was really more American than Japanese. 

"My uncle," she said, "was an artist and he was busy on a special 
assignment the Summer we met Mrs. Pulsifer." 



"And you have kept up your friendship all these years?" 

"Yes, I always keep my friends after I make them," replied the little 
Japanese with a quaint dignity. 

Just then Mr. Hayakawa came into the room, followed by two of Robertson- 
Cole's representatives who had accompanied him to Washington. After greeting 
his wife and meeting Mrs. Pulsifer who had come in from her country home to 
see if her little friend had found a husband worthy of her, Mr. Hayakawa was 
presented. 

"I have come East to find what the public likes," he said. His accent 
is much more marked than his wife's. He speaks very slowly in the English 
tongue with some difficulty, and I had to listen very attentively to get 
every word. 

"How can you answer that important question?" I asked him. 

"I shall ask to see whether they want me in dress clothes or in Japanese 
costume, or in the dress of a coolie, like I wore in 'The First Born'." 

"Which do you like?" I asked him. 

"I prefer the costume, but in some cities they object, so I must find 
out what the people want before I start my Fall plans for Robertson Cole." 

"What else are you doing here," I asked him. 

"Going to the theatres," he answered. "I saw 'Lightnin'' and I think 
the whole success of the play is in the courtroom scene. 

"When Lightnin' asks Mrs. Lightnin' if she received her $6 and then says 
he will go away forever, there is a strange mixture of comedy and tragedy. 
Only an actor could have played on his audience's emotions the way Frank 
Bacon has, bringing the tears and the laughter so close together--they meet." 

Then Mr. Hayakawa explained the value of comedy and the value of drama 
when they follow each other. He says he likes the American theatre because 
all the science of the drama and its effect has been worked out so carefully. 

"I like America anyway," he said. "In Japan we are much more formal. 

If two friends are separated for a long time and they meet they bow and bow 
and bow. They keep bowing without exchanging a word. 

"Here they slap each other on the back and say: 



"'Hello, old man, how goes everything.' 

"I like that way better or the kiss. In Japan they do not kiss after a 
long separation; they bow politely. The American custom is warmer." 

I was interested in that because Mrs. Hayakawa had greeted her husband 
on his return from Washington with a real American kiss and hug and I failed 
to see her salaam her lord. 

"That is one reason so many of the Japanese pictures are not good," said 
Mr. Hayakawa, "they cannot spare all the footage necessary for that bow, 
which is repeated over and over again." 

Mr. Hayakawa was deep in a discussion of Japanese customs when we were 
interrupted. You are behind in your schedule, he was told--you must end your 
interview. 

In my years' experience as an interviewer I have been urged to remain 
many times, but I was never shown the door. My Hayakawa flushed at the 
preemptory manner in which I had the exit pointed out for me. He seemed 
embarrassed . 

"It is all right," I assured him, "this always happens." 

He looked at me with pity, as much as to say, "Your life must be very 

sad." Sessue Hayakawa is a student and a man who has much to say if one has 

time to hear him say it. There is a certain serious dignity about him that 
is charming. Both Mr. and Mrs. Hayakawa impress one as people worth 
cultivating. 

Houdini 

November 10, 1918 
Louella Parsons 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

When Houdini became a legitimate subject for a motion picture story, 
there seemed to me no reason why I should not pay him a visit and ask him to 

tell me how he managed to wriggle his way out of a straitjacket while he was 



suspended sixty feet in the air, where he concealed the yards and yards of 
gay colored silk he apparently extracted from a water-filled bowl, how he 
unlocked a bolted and barred box without key or chisel. 

The Rolfe studio way out in Yonkers didn't help solve this problem for 
me because it is too far from the haunts of man to permit a busy woman to 
wander there while there is work to be done. But his name on the Hippodrome 
program as one of the integral parts of "Everything" gave me an opportunity 
to visit him at the theatre. 

We saw his performance first from one of the loges and heard him speak 
in a Liberty Loan voice, now the fashion among people who have done service 
for Uncle Sam. Then he disappeared from view, and Mr. Conway of the 
Hippodrome staff came and told me Houdini would see me in his dressing room. 

"Find out how he does it," shouted all four voices. "Don't come back 
until he tells you," instructed an enthusiastic female in our party. With 
all these whispered words of advice simmering in my brain I followed Mr. 
Conway down the devious and mysterious back-stage passageways of the 
labyrinth-like Hippodrope. It was dark, and I had a sort of shaky feeling 
akin to the sensation one gets when the lights go out and a spiritualistic 
seance is put on with a ghostly voice sighing its way into the party. 

A cheerful voice, a bright light and an interesting personality--all 
belonging to Houdini--made me forget the spooky feeling of a few moments 
earlier . 

"Won't you come in?" invited Mr. Houdini. His pet eagle echoed the 
invitation by flapping his wings, and so I entered the presence of the master 
magician with the thought uppermost in my mind, "How do you do all this 
magic?" 

The thought is twin to the voice and in two minutes I had put into words 
what had been singing in my mind. 

"Won't you tell me how you untied yourself?" I asked. 

"If I tell you," he said, "it will be no secret." 

"But if I promise never to tell?" 

"Ah, many have asked the same thing, but I have promised myself to carry 



my secret to the grave," he said. "If you knew, you would not consider the 
feat marvelous or even interesting." 

Houdini, and his name has been legalized, comes from a small town called 
Appleton, Wis. Appleton is famous also as the birthplace of Edna Ferber and 
Dr. John Murphy, Chicago's great surgeon. 

"When I was a small boy in Appleton," said Houdini, "my mother used to 
bake apple pie. She would lock it in a pantry and it would disappear. I was 
the guilty culprit. Apple pie is probably the only thing which would drive 
me to such desperate deeds--and even today, for a piece of my mother's pie, 

I would commit a theft." 

"Doesn't she bake any more pies for you; and do you really think such 
rich pastry is good for you?" I asked, wondering if he didn't have to diet 
with so much depending upon his physical perfection. 

He handed me a photograph of himself and two women. Pointing to the 
elder of the two, he said: "My mother left us five years ago. This is my 
wife, and we are unfashionable enough to still like each other after twenty- 
four years of married life." 

Then we came to the subject of pie as a diet. Houdini makes no 
restrictions in eating when he likes. He is extremely proud of his stomach, 
an endowment, he says, of an ancestral cleanliness. He is proud of his 
family and spoke not only in tender, proud tones of the sweet-faced little 
mother, but of his rabbi father, who brought him up in the strict Hebrew 
church. Houdini is a Jew, and proud of it. 

"Once I went to a talk with Billy Sunday," he said. "He talked about 
the Bible to me and I went home and read it; the next day I was a better Jew 
than I had ever been in my life--that is what Billy Sunday did for me." 

We talked about every subject in the world but moving pictures. We 
talked about reincarnation , transmigration of the soul, the Sir Oliver Lodge 
theory, and in merely a superficial discussion, just scratching the surface 
as it were, Houdini betrayed himself as being a rarely well-read and well- 
educated man. He does not talk to get an audience, but after the manner of a 
man who knows his subject. 



Finally we came to motion pictures. Houdini is right now nursing a 
broken wrist and a bumped head. 

"I had to go into pictures to get these," he said, pointing ruefully to 
his injured members. "You see, I don't have any doubles. I do all the 
stunts myself. Some of the business Arthur Reeve left out of the scenario, 
with instructions for me to get out of any predicament I was in as best I 
could. Well, I followed his advice and got these." 

But Houdini likes making pictures. He says it is a sinfully easy way to 
make money. Attention here, all you hard-working stars, who sigh over the 
vicissitudes of the picture-making game. 

"Why, the director tells you what to do, and you do it. One thing," 
said the master magician, "there are no fakes in the serial we are making. 

I have done everything called for, without calling in any help, and our 
fights have been real fights." 

The Rolfe serial, "The Master Mystery," is the subject of great 
enthusiasm with Houdini. He likes it, and thinks the public will enjoy the 
tale of adventure it unfolds. 

"You know the only thing that worried me," he said, "when I was taking 
the picture. I have never acted with women and I was afraid my wife would 
not exactly like my making love to these girls, even if it was only for the 
benefit of the camera." 

"Did she mind," I asked, amused at this naive confession from a man who 
had been learnedly discussing philosophy and religion but a few seconds ago. 

"Not a bit," he said. "We both like the young ladies very much. They 
are sweet girls. You see, I am not much of a ladies' man." 

I should say Houdini is very modest. He has nice gray eyes, a 
singularly attractive smile and a most engaging manner. The picture taken of 
himself some years ago with his wife and mother shows a very handsome young 
man. He is older now, with hair just beginning to grow thin at the temples. 

Every few seconds we came back to his art. I call it art, for, black 
magic though it may be, he has certainly raised it to the plane of artistic 
endeavor. He stands unique and alone. There is only one Houdini. There 



will probably never be another one, for he is determined to bury his secret 
with him. 

"I have not betrayed my secrets on the screen, though I have had some 
difficulty in keeping them from the watchful eye of the camera," he said. 

I had to return to my box at the Hippodrome without the secret, but 
Houdini, much after the manner of pleasing a child who has been grievously 
disappointed, showed me how he can disjoint his thumb, a trick I have never 
before seen done. 

Just as I was leaving Houdini 's dressing room he confessed to me I was 
entirely different from what he expected to see. "I had a mental picture in 
my mind," he said, "and you are just the opposite." 

He didn't tell me whether I had failed to measure up to his expectation, 
but then, as I said--Houdini is a gentleman. 

Harold Lloyd 

November 16, 1919 
Louella Parsons 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Whenever the name Harold Lloyd is mentioned, everyone says in one 
breath : 

"Oh, yes, he is the young man with the glasses!" 

And just as Theda Bara's name has become the synonym for vampire, and 
curls have entwined themselves indelibly with every thought of Mary Pickford, 
so have spectacles become a part of Harold Lloyd. They are his great stock 
in trade. Not so much of a stock in the telling, but worth an evening full 
of laughs in the seeing. 

So when this youthful comedian walked into my office the other afternoon 
sans his tortoise-shell specs, the first question was a natural one. 

"Where are your glasses?" 

"In the studio on the Coast," he answered. "You don't expect me to wear 



my trade mark when I am vacationing?" 

"Oh, then your specs are not donned for seeing purposes, just to help 
you get a laugh?" 

"Solely for the purpose of making me look owlish and wise. This 
camouflage is the only invention I can think of which can be used 
successfully in more than one picture." 

This spectacled young man has, indeed, become singularly successful 
within the last few years. He has jumped--and jumped is the word I am using 
advisedly--into public favor with an amazing rapidity. Likewise, his worldly 
goods took the same leap. From a comedian of several hundred dollars a week 
he became a stock owner in his company with a drawing account in lieu of a 
salary of enough dollars to warrant buying all the clothes he wants. 

Our conversation was held in sections. He came to the office to pay his 
respects and between whizzing telephone bells and other numerous 
interruptions decided that conversation held under these circumstances was 
too much like trying to talk in an engine room, so he suggested we postpone 
our visit to luncheon the next day. 

And so it was finally over the luncheon table at the Claridge that we 
talked of Mr. Lloyd and his picture-making ventures. 

In the beginning, Harold Lloyd is a very surprising young man. He looks 
more like he might be a college student than an actor. In fact, he looks 

more like anything else in the world than an actor. He says he is 25, but he 

looks 19. And he doesn't think he has discovered the only receipt in the 
world for making folks laugh. He believes there are other young men just as 
capable of rising to the top, and that he cannot make good pictures alone. 

He believes he must have a leading woman with beauty and brains, a first- 
class director, a first-class camera man and an adequate supporting cast. 

"It's bunk for any actor to think he is the whole show," said Mr. Lloyd. 

"For every man or woman in the cast who gets attention the star is building 

up just that much more for himself. It's the most foolhardy thing in the 
world to stifle another player's act in a picture. In the end it's bound to 
react on the star, for the public is fickle and if he tries to be the whole 



show the world is going to sicken of him in a twelve-month." 

And best of all, young Lloyd was not talking to the grandstand. He is 
quite sincere, and actually is as square in his dealings with his company as 
the above sounds. How do I know? Well, a little bird whispered to me. 

New York to Harold Lloyd is a joy. He hasn't had a playtime in years 
and this, despite the fact that he is in New York on a rather serious 
mission, is one wonderful vacation. 

"I made five shows in one day," he said. 

"Five?" I gasped. "Weren't you ready for an ambulance?" 

"I was ready to see five more. I love the theatre, the cabarets, and 
all the dazzling lights along Broadway. I don't mean to live here or for a 
steady diet, but just for a recreation." 

"What did you see and what did you like best of all?" 

"I liked 'Lightnin' as well as anything I saw. But dear old Frank 
Bacon, I would like him anywhere in anything. When I was a youngster I 
played in 'Tess of the d ' Urbervilles ' with him. He was always improvising 
and the only line in the play we could be sure he would repeat according to 
the manuscript was 'Up the road to Margate.' 

"I went back stage to see him the other night and the moment he laid 
eyes on me, he said: 

"'Hello there, up the road to Margate.' 

"Everyone is glad Mr. Bacon, after his years of hard work, has his name 
in electric lights. Of course, it meant waiting a long time, but such a 
triumph is worth waiting to the very end to achieve." 

We spoke of prohibition, and Mr. Lloyd said it had not hurt him very 

much . 

"Didn't you need to reform?" 

"I never drank," he said. "All my friends drink, but I was afraid if I 
started I wouldn't know where to stop, and so I decided never to give old 
Johnny Barleycorn a chance to get the best of me. I intend to always keep 
ahead of him, and the best way to do this is to stay out of his way." 

In some young men a temperance lecture of this sort would sound prudish. 



In Harold Lloyd it meant just one more thing in his favor. It made his 
common sense stock go up 100 per cent. 

Mr. Lloyd has one ideal in pictures. He takes Cecil de Mille's work for 
a pattern, a regular cinematic textbook. 

"I see Mr. De Mille's pictures again and again," he said. "It sounds 
funny, but after I see a De Mille production I try to pattern my comedies 
along the same lines. The same smooth story continuity and motive for every 
action. " 

And when we discussed Cecil De Mille it was the most natural thing in 
the world to speak of Bebe Daniels. She is the little dark-eyed, dark-haired 
girl who has played with Mr. Lloyd for so many years. There wasn't a thought 
of what he might be missing in losing his leading lady in the genuine ring of 
pleasure in Mr. Lloyd's voice when he spoke of how well Bebe Daniels is doing 
and what it means for her to have Cecil De Mille for a director. "She has 
one of the big parts in 'Why Change Your Wife?'" he said; "and I am told she 
has done some exceptionally fine work." 

The new Lloyd leading woman is a petite blonde, Mildred Davis, chosen, 
the creator of these comedies says, because of her fresh good looks and 
talent. He expects to keep her in all of his pictures, refusing to believe a 
constant companion in his films can deprive him of any of his merited 
attention. 

I have heard so many stars speak of the bad judgment in having the same 
lead, it was refreshing to have young Lloyd speak up and say he expected the 
public to want to see Miss Davis just as much as they want to see him. 

His success on the screen young Lloyd attributes to fate. Fate may have 
had a hand though I am rather inclined to the belief it is his own good 
common sense which has played a large part in getting his name in the 
electric signs in front of the Strand and Rialto. And speaking of these 
signs, Mr. Lloyd admits he had the thrill of his life when he saw the name 
Harold Lloyd twinkling merrily at him on Broadway. 

"It is the most wonderful thing that every happened to me in New York or 
anywhere else," he confessed. 



Remarks like the above and the refreshing freedom from boredom and blase 
mannerisms makes the youthful Mr. Lloyd a very pleasant young man indeed. We 
talked for some time and then he taxied with me over to the Commodore to see 


Mrs. Clare West, where there was some more conversation about Bebe Daniels. 
But I am saving Mrs. West's interview. 

Tom Mix 


June 21, 1921 
Louella Parsons 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

"If you want a good story," said Winfield Sheehan, "go over to the 
Biltmore and talk with Tom Mix." 

Mr. Sheehan gave me this sage advice following a call on him during 
which he did not give me the material I was seeking. Believing he was 
softening the blow of his refusal to discuss certain matters with this 
suggestion, I thanked him politely and decided to think over the Mix matter. 
Next day another friend and some one not connected with the Fox Company said: 

"I hope you will not miss seeing Tom Mix. He is one of the best scouts 
I know." 

Said I to myself, there must be something in this Mix man. Besides 
having written his name since he did one-reel Western companies for the Selig 
Company, I confess to a feminine curiosity in seeing him as he looks off the 
screen. Accordingly, I made an engagement to meet the hero of all those 
cowboy romances in the Biltmore hotel. 

Tom Mix belongs as much in the elaborate suite at the Biltmore as the 
famous bird in the gilded cage. What he needs is the broad sweep of the 
plains with a mountain or two in the background. All this fancy furniture 
and brocade effect is not Mix atmosphere. But for all that we managed to get 
along fairly well . 



"New York," he said, trying to find a comfortable position for his 5 
feet 11 and great, broad shoulders, "is a fine city. I was here once about 
sixteen years ago during the exhibition of riding at Madison Square Garden. 
Will Rogers and I each had our glimpse of the big town at that time. But I 
couldn't live here--no, siree. New York has me licked. Why, if I came here 
I would be a truck driver or a street car conductor; that is absolutely the 
best I could do. I believe every man should live where he belongs. The same 
holds true of a city man who goes to the great stretches of uncultivated land 
in Alaska and other places. They are whipped before they begin. I have 
known men to go West during the gold strike and never move out of a saloon. 
They are af raid . " 

Strange psychology and reasoning coming from a man who has spent his 
life on ranches. I said as much. 

"I never went to school," Mr. Mix went on. "I cannot remember anything 
but the primer. As soon as I was old enough to think at all I took stock of 
myself. I realized my physique was my best asset, and I set out to train. 

I believe in outdoor exercise and right living. Why, that is the only way to 
live. I went on a ranch and learned the cow-punching business. I like to 
ride, and I discovered what I believed to be my forte. Then I won a prize 
for riding and roping and Colonel Selig sent for me to make a motion picture. 
At first it seemed a great joke. Me an actor. But I only had to do before 
the camera what I did in real life, so I stayed right along with the Selig 
Company until Mr. Fox made me an offer to make features, and I guess I am 
fixed for some time to come." 

Mr. Mix likes motion pictures. Fie enjoys making a comfortable salary. 
Not because his wants are many, but he enjoys doing things for his family and 
friends. There is a mother and father in Oklahoma, a mother-in-law and a 
wife. His mother-in-law, he says, is a living proof that all the jokes on 
friend wife's mother are piffle. She is with Mr. and Mrs. Mix at the 
Biltmore . 

"I'd like to have you know my mother-in-law," said Mr. Mix. "You would 
like her. She is a fine woman and lots of fun." 



What better tribute could any man pay a woman? 

As for his wife, well, Mr. Mix thinks she makes the earth rotate on its 

axis. 

"My wife isn't like me," he said. "She is refined and educated. I let 
her do anything she wants with the house, and she knows what looks right. 

If I didn't have her I would probably bring my horse into the parlor." 

Which suggestion led up to the famous Tony. 

"Now, honest and truly," I asked, "tell me the truth, is your horse 
really coming to New York?" 

"Why, of course," he answered. 

"Because you couldn't bear to be parted from him?" 

He laughed at that. "I will tell you the real reason," he said. 

"I have to do a roping act at the Academy of Music. I cannot do fancy 
roping like Will Rogers. I have to have something to rope. Tony is trained 
and I couldn't do my act without him." 

"Training animals must be another of your accomplishments? 

"Oh, I don't know about that," he said. "I love to train them. I have 
dogs, horses and mules at Mixville, where I make my pictures and where I have 
a ranch. Perhaps you saw that little donkey in Mary Pickford's picture--that 
is my little mule. I am training him for one of my pictures." 

"You must be accomplished. Aren't mules the most stupid animals in 
captivity?" I asked him. 

"Now, that's all wrong," he said. "They are much more intelligent than 
horses. " 

Mr. Mix is very fond of music. He carries his phonograph with him. 

"It's sort of lonesome on the train," he said, "and I had this one made to 
carry with me." He showed me the traveling case into which the music box and 
records fit. In another corner is his silver-mounted saddle, with a pearl- 
handled revolver. I have a sneaking feeling Mr. Mix never rides with all 
that gorgeous trapping, but it was added to his property list by the Fox 
Company as good exploitation. He doesn't look like the sort of man who would 
care anything about a fancy saddle, despite his new Palm Beach suit and fancy 



red necktie. 

One reason that brings our cowboy hero to New York at this time is the 
Dempsey-Carpentier fight. Jack Dempsey and Tom Mix are old neighbors and 
friends. They have had their pictures taken together, and have had many a 
boxing match. 

"Will Dempsey win?" 

"I am betting on him. Say, you ought to see him fight. He has a punch 
that is strong enough to knock out ten ordinary men. 

"Are you going to the fight?" I told him prizefighting was a little out 
of my line, but I would like to see some of those Dempsey punches. 

"Mrs. Mix is going," he said. "Her first fight. But I want her to see 
it." Then he said: 

"Do you know, I have talked more today than I ever talked in my life." 

I assured him I appreciated his effort to help me get an interview, and 
said I hoped to see him again. Usually one says that as a polite means of 
saying au revoir. In this case it was sincere, I do hope to see him again. 
Tom Mix is, as Winfield Sheehan said, worth a story. There is such evident 
sincerity about him and a beautiful absence of the veneer we sometimes get 
with stage and screen people. He is like Washington Irving's description of 
the American Indian--real honest and free from all pretense. 

As I was leaving he came to the door with me. 

"Won't you come again?" he said. "I want Mrs. Mix to meet you." 

I assured him I would be delighted. 

"I'll tell you what," he said. "I will telephone you and you come and 
have luncheon with her. You women will have a lot to say to each other." 

I hope with the Dempsey fight on, an engagement to meet President Harding 
next week and all this reception stuff at the City Hall, he will not forget 
to telephone. 

And it may interest William Fox to know Tom Mix has no intention of 
leaving the Fox organization . 

"Why should I?" he said. "They have spent money making me what I am, 
and I wouldn't treat any one that way, much less a man that has been the 



means of helping me make a success. 


Perhaps Mr. Mix is what he is because when he was very young he said his 
father never spared the w. k. shingle in the woodshed. 




Wallace Reid 


May 22, 1921 
Louella Parsons 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

If the men with wives and sisters who spend their lives admiring Wallace 
Reid could hear Mr. Reid talk they would be less upset by all this adulation. 
Wallace, who was mobbed on Fifth avenue by the female shoppers when he 
strolled along New York's center of fashion last week, was not in the least 
impressed at the commotion he caused. He was much more thrilled over Pat 
Casey, a traffic cop, who threatened to arrest the cameramen for taking his 
picture. 

"It's against the law for us to take a man's picture against his will," 
said Pat, "and us Irish has to stick together. Ain't it right, Mr. Reid?" 

Mr. Reid explained the cameraman was a part of the Famous Players-Lasky 
paraphernalia , and he was being photographed because it was a part of his 
business. He did agree with Pat, however, that the women who congregated to 
gaze upon him were a nuisance. 

The men with sweethearts who sigh because their best beaux do not look 
like Wallace Reid would be amply revenged if they knew how bored this all 
makes the man who thinks being called a matinee idol is a deadly insult. 

"You know," said Wallace, chatting with me on the side lines while a 
director was rehearsing Constance Binney, Wallace McCutcheon and a score of 
celebrities for the sketch to be given at the Famous Players-Lasky ball in 
which he has a part, "this thing about the women liking me is 'bunk.' If I 
have any popularity it is as much with the male element as with the 



schoolgirls. 

"It never flatters me to hear that a lot of school girls want my picture 
or that some man is jealous because his wife visits the theatre where my 
picture is showing. I would much rather hear about a picture that has good 
acting and direction." 

To be a director is the ambition of Mr. Reid's life. He is working with 

that idea in vain. He started out to direct pictures and was one of 

Universal's prize wielders of the megaphone when David Griffith gave him a 
part in "The Birth of a Nation." That was the beginning of the change in his 
plans. They simply wouldn't let him direct. He was made a leading man, and 
since that time his popularity has made such strides he has been kept busy 
acting on the screen. 

"But," said Mr. Reid, "if the demand for my pictures begins to wane and 
I feel myself slipping I am going to take off my makeup and get into the 
director's end of the business as quickly as possible. I directed my wife 

the first year we were married at Universal. She was the star and I was the 

director's--" 

"Come on Mr. Reid. Your cue is next." 

"The film is scratched and we will have to have a retake," said Mr. 

Reid, rushing into the scene. 

"I am the camera man in this playlet," he explained, coming back to 
resume our chat and calling his lines from where we sat. 

"You say you were your wife's director. Did she obey you?" 

"To the letter. When I am directing my word is law, and that is as it 
should be--the director should be the general in command of the entire 
situation. " 

I expected to hear an exciting account of theatres, the midnight 
entertainment and the secret places to buy hooch in town. Instead, Mr. Reid 
said he had been at Sea Gate with his mother ever since he came to town. 

"Mother never stopped talking from Sunday night until Tuesday morning," 
laughed Mr. Reid. "She hadn't seen me in three years and she had so much to 
say. Last time Dorothy and the baby came with me and she directed her 



attentions to them; but this time she had me alone and she made up for lost 
time." 

"You look like you enjoyed her long conversation." 

"The best time I have had in months. It's great to be with your own 
people--and of course there isn't any one like one's mother." 

Mr. Reid says he is a little worried over his part in "Peter Ibbetson." 

"They have me dissolved in tears most of the time. I shed enough briny 
drops, according to the script, to fill an ocean. My public expects to see 
me in comedy--and I wonder how they are going to like this tragedy. I am not 
very fond of gloom myself and I think I understand how my friends in the 
small towns feel." 

These Main street habitues are very important to Wallace Reid. Whereas 
the average motion picture favorite is more interest in what Broadway thinks 
of him. Mr. Reid is far more concerned with Keokuk, Iowa, or Oscaloosa, Mich. 
These are the people who are responsible for his popularity, and he does not 
forget it. He has no inclination to head his own company although there have 
been several flattering offers made him, because these same residents of the 
small towns do not care in the least whether he is heading a company or 
playing leading roles just so he gives them what they want in the story line. 

When it became necessary for the pseudo cameramen to go on with the part 
I left Mr. Reid in the mercies of the stage director wondering how much he 
meant of his statement that it did not flatter him to hear how much the women 
like him. 

Ben Turpin 

October 2, 1921 
Louella Parsons 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

New York to Ben Turpin is bounded on the north, south, east and west by 
the Capitol Theatre. Ever since he arrived last Sunday his route has been a 
straight line from the Astor Hotel to the Capitol and back again. They even 



took his morning last Monday and made him pose for a picture on the Capitol 
roof. When I saw him he was gently reminding the photographers , press agents 
and admiring ensemble he was but a human being and when the noon gong sounded 
its merry chime he wants his chow. He might have had it, too, but when I 
came upon him at this inopportune time he had to stop long enough to talk 
Essanay. He was one of the old crowd and considered himself in affluent 
circumstances when the cashier handed him $20 every Monday evening. 

He returned to Chicago a hero, wined and dined and feted. And he says 
exaggerating the cast in his eye and making himself more cross-eyed that 
nature intended brought this change in his fortune. They didn't realize in 
the old days Ben's brand of humor was funny enough to be starred. Every one 
liked him at Essanay and laughed at his jokes, but he was never in the 
Francis Bushman-Bryant Washburn class. It took Mack Sennett to capitalize 
Mr. Turpin, and the little comedian says he will never cease being grateful. 

"You know," he said, "I owe everything to Mr. Sennett. What chance did 
I have until he featured me?" 

"How did you happen to go to the Coast?" I asked Mr. Turpin after we had 
discussed all the old crowd and laughed at some of the old-time jokes. 

"Mr. Chaplin added me to his company. He wanted me for 'Carmen,' so I 
thought it would be a good time to broach the delicate subject of a raise. 

G. K. offered me $30 per and I jumped at it. 'Say, Charlie,' I said to Mr. 
Chaplin, 'thanks to you I have a two years' contract with Essanay. 

"'Great,' said Charlie. 

"'Yep,' I said, pleased with myself. 'I am to have $30 a week.' 

"'What,' cried Chaplin. 'You fool. Do you mean you signed for $30 a 
week? ' 

"'Sure, don't you think I am lucky?' 

"'I think you need a nurse. I thought you were getting at least $300. 
Why didn't you come to me before you signed that foolish paper?'" 

That, Mr. Turpin says, was the beginning of his dissatisfaction . 

Then he played in "Carmen" and was so funny Mr. Chaplin is said to have 


told him: 



"See here Turpin, you are funny enough to be starred yourself." 

Mack Sennett thought so, too. 

He sent for the comedian and offered to pay him four or five times $30 
just as a starter. 

"Oh gee," moaned Turpin, "I got myself all tied up on that contract with 
Essanay." And because he had come to the Essanay with Gilbert Anderson when 
the company was first organized he just felt he couldn't be disloyal. 

Charlie Chaplin, who liked the unaffected little comedian, who wanted to 
be loyal even when it meant his future success, said to him: 

"Don't mind about that contract. There isn't anything for you here 
anyway. I will fix it for you." And he did. 

Mr. Turpin, who never had any illusions of his importance with Essanay, 
had a terrible feeling his former employers didn't mind losing him, and so he 
moved to the Sennett lot with a very clear conscience. 

Mack Sennett was clever enough to see the funny side of Mr. Turpin. He 
exaggerated the crossed eyes and let him do all the clownish tricks that 
always brought a laugh to both the members of the staff and the lounge 
lizards at the Essanay plant. 

The result was sure and certain. For three years Ben Turpin has been 
gaining in favor until he is now considered the favorite of some of our most 
discerning film fans, among them Agnes Smith, who considers no boudoir is 
complete without a picture of Mr. Turpin. 

The ladies who admire Benjamin may consider it a crushing blow to hear 
he never travels without his wife. He feels it isn't safe in these days when 
the movie scandals are so numerous. Mrs. Turpin was in an automobile 
accident several years ago and was injured in such a way she has not been 
able to hear a sound since that tragic day. No one could see the little 
comedian with her without being touched by his solicitation for her welfare. 
He consults her on his photographs, his engagements and, one suspects, even 
on the matter of his clothes. 

"Got the same wife," he told me. "Been married sixteen years and I'm 
satisfied and so is she. 



Although she could not hear, we did not doubt Mr. Turpin's boast that he 
had made her happy. She has diamonds, good clothes and is looked after in 
her affliction in a tender manner that should put a long credit mark after 
his name. Duty, you say. Probably, but there is something more than duty 
that makes a man as thoughtful as the funny little cross-eyed man in the loud 
checked suit. 

In all his life Ben Turpin never had anything please him as much as his 
return to Chicago. He played next door to the theatre where Francis X. 
Bushman and Beverly Bayne were playing. In the old days Mr. Bushman was the 
star and Mr. Turpin was just an extra man doing utility jobs for his 
benefactor, G. M. Anderson. The box office receipts prove the Turpin 
attraction brought in more money than any other similar entertainment in the 
history of the Windy City. 

It wasn't the idea that he was as good an attraction as Bushman and 
Bayne that pleased him. It was the reception given him by his old friends 
and neighbors that made the warm glow come to his cheeks and put a sunny, 
happy feeling in his cardiac region known outside of medical journals as his 
heart. 

To cap the climax and to add to the joy of the occasion, Aaron Jones 
presented him with an Elk's gold card. 

"Say," said Mr. Turpin. "I just wanted to bawl. Mr. Jones has always 
been on a pedestal with me. I worked for him once and they don't make them 
any whiter than Aaron J. Think of his noticing me. It was the finest thing 
that ever happened to me. And, say, no one could get that away from me 
without dynamite." 

"Over his dead body," suggested one of the numerous gathering, who were 
suggesting it was time to take another picture. 

But Ben was firm. He was going to eat whether school kept or not, and 
because I knew just how hungry he was, I left him in the hands of the crowd 
who are bent on working him to death. 

"I want to see you again," he said, "if I can give them the slip," 
winking in a manner that included the whole room and was really, I gathered, 



intended for me. "The Mrs. and I will come over to your office. Gee, I want 
to see some shows, too. I am tired of work." 

When Mr. Turpin finishes his contract in twenty-one months with Sennett 
he is going abroad for a long vacation and rest. 

"Other plans with other producers," some one hinted. 

"Not me," answered Mr. Turpin. "I owe any success I have to Mack 
Sennett and you can bet your last dollar I am going to stick with him." 

His language may be more picturesque than elegant and he may wear loud, 
checked clothes, but there is a heart of gold there and, thank Heaven, he 
hasn't acquired an English accent, nor does he talk of his valet and his 
great wealth. He saves his money, and he says he isn't a star. Yes, 
really--Ben Turpin is as real and natural as the old oak tree in the country 
school yard. All the pretense and glitter that comes to most people making a 
good salary has passed right over his head. And because of this I am for 
him, and I hope he will continue to make people laugh as long as he lives and 
they live. 

Rudolph Valentino 

September 11, 1921 
Louella Parsons 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Rudolph Valentino is a very polite young man. I know because he waited 
for me for over an hour and never frowned or acted as if one of his relatives 
had disinherited him. To keep a man waiting whether he is an actor or merely 
in the ordinary walk of life is the surest test of his disposition. Most of 
the other sex consider it a personal affront if they are kept waiting over 
five minutes, and few men can control their temper if they have to cool their 
heels for any longer time. 

No one could be blamed for being late Tuesday night. The rain came down 
in torrents and held all the theatregoers stranded waiting for taxis that 
passed back and forth without any thought of stopping. I waited, too. In 



the lobby of the Lyceum Theatre after the opening of "The Easiest Way" for 
some conveyance to get me the block and a half. 

Mr. Valentino had been more fortunate. He had found a cab and reached 
his destination some minutes earlier. He was not difficult to identify--the 
Julio of "The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse." His straight hair and very 
dark eyes photographed on the screen as they are. He is one of the people 
who looks exactly in real life as he does on the screen. The same trick of 
expression, the same smile and the same bow are all there making one expect 
for a moment that Alice Terry as Margaret or perhaps as Eugenie Grandil will 
step into the scene, and take her place beside young Valentino. 

Since his Metro engagements--both of which brought him pleasantly before 
the public, Mr. Valentino has made another picture--"The Sheik" for Jesse 
Lasky--and in this he plays the colorful role of the leader of the Arabs, a 
lawless but captivating bandit of the desert. Mr. Valentino characterizes 
his work under George Melford. 

"As wonderful, great, marvelous," and a few more adjectives, indicating 
he liked his stay at the Lasky studio. 

But it is to June Mathis young Valentino pays his greatest tribute. 

"She discovered me," he says. "Anything I have accomplished I owe to 
her, to her judgment, to her advice and to her unfailing patience and 
confidence in me." 

Up to the time June Mathis insisted that Mr. Valentino be cast as Julio 
in "The Four Horsemen" he had been playing "heavies." He made several 
pictures for Universal, and it was in a minor role Miss Mathis saw him and 
decided he was the type for the young Spanish boy. In this she had to meet 
the objections of several people on the Metro lot who believed it was 
ridiculous to give the young inexperienced boy this important part. 

"I worked hard to justify her belief in me," he said. "We all worked 
hard in 'The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse.' We were striving to reach an 
ideal--it was Rex Ingram's first big picture; my first and Miss Terry's 
biggest chance. There was no thought of any personal ambition in that one 
picture; we were all working for a cause." 



"Perhaps that is one reason the results were so satisfying," I 
suggested. 

"I am sure of it," he replied. "No picture can be great, unless the 
mental atmosphere is clear. Every one is influenced by the spirit that is 
present--whether it is kindly, helpful and unselfish, or whether it is 
malicious, envious and unfriendly." 

Mr. Valentino speaks with an accent. He looks Spanish, but he is 
Italian. He was born in Genoa and came to this country seven years ago. 

"I was only a boy," he said. 

A child, I thought, and he must have read my thoughts, because he 
replied: "I was eighteen. I am now twenty-five." 

He looks younger. He was very poor when he first landed here. In Genoa 
he had planned to be a famous agriculturist. 

But New York was not conducive to furthering that ambition. There are 
no farms in the city here and he had no money to go to the country, so he 
danced. 

"Please," he said, "do not talk much about my dancing. I never liked 
it, but it was the only thing I could do." His dance engagements led to the 
screen, not an unnatural metamorphosis by any means. And now he is here to 
talk business. He has an offer from a film organization , but he says he is 
superstitious and will not mention names until his contract is all signed, 
sealed and delivered. 

Mr. Valentino is a Nazimova enthusiast. Either people like madame or 
they do not. There is no middle ground where she is concerned. He belongs 
to the former class. He played Armand in "Camille" and says he owes much to 
her suggestions and to her instructions. 

"Madame had a hand in the direction, too," he said. "Ray Smallwood 
directed the picture, but madame told me how to play the big scenes. Some 
people think my portrayal of Dumas's Armand is better than anything I have 
done, even Julio." 

Still one thinks of Rudolph Valentino as Julio. He may do many things 
--possibly better things, but always there will be the remembrance of the hot- 



blooded Spanish boy, who stands out as one of the finest characters the 
screen has given us. Yes, it is as Julio one thinks of young Valentino, and 
it will be as Julio he will progress and win a place for himself. 

Mr. Valentino does not regret the years he has spent playing villains. 

He says the experience has made him see from two angles--first as the villain 
would act, and secondly, in the eyes of the hero. 

"I always recall what Mr. Tourneur said one time. 

"'If only the screen heroes would not be so perfect the villains would 
once in a while do a good deed.'" 

"And that," said Mr. Valentino, "is what I consider fundamentally wrong 
with motion pictures. We distinguish too much between people. After all a 
bad man may have a kindly impulse some times. No one is entirely evil, and a 
good man may be motivated by a spirit that is not all good. We are all 
human. I believe if it were possible to picture human nature as it really is 
with good and bad in all of us the motion pictures would be better." 

And I am not sure that Rudolph Valentino is not right. 

There is indeed so much that is bad in the best of us and so much that 
is good in the worst of us that it should be filmed as is. 

Mr. Valentino is having the time of his young life in our big city. 

Will all the theatres opening and the tennis matches being played, he is 
being royally entertained. He had much to say about Suzanne Leglen and her 
tennis playing, having seen her last Sunday in her double match. 

"The American people were so generous," he said. "They applauded and 
applauded her quite as if her unfortunate mistake at the opening game had 
never occurred." 

"The Japanese player who lost won just as many cheers as the victor. 

I like that spirit. It is typical of the America people. They are so warm 
hearted and so good. It's a great country," he said, squaring his shoulders, 
"and I am glad I am here." 

Young Valentino still likes to dance, if not for the entertainment of 
others at least for his own pleasure. It was after 12:30 when we left the 
Claridge and he was headed straight for the Palais Royal to join a party. He 



is young and gay and happy, with all the spirit of youth and the impulse to 
get the most out of life while he may. But whatever happens he says he will 
never forget June Mathis. She is his guiding star or some other equally 
poetic symbol in his life. He is, you see, an Italian and expresses himself 
in the extravagant language of his race. 

Back issues of Taylorology are available on the Web at any of the following: 
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What is TAYLOROLOGY? 

TAYLOROLOGY is a newsletter focusing on the life and death of William Desmond 
Taylor, a top Paramount film director in early Hollywood who was shot to 
death on February 1, 1922. His unsolved murder was one of Hollywood's major 
scandals. This newsletter will deal with: (a) The facts of Taylor's life; 

(b) The facts and rumors of Taylor's murder; (c) The impact of the Taylor 
murder on Hollywood and the nation; (d) Taylor's associates and the Hollywood 
silent film industry in which Taylor worked. Primary emphasis will be on 
reprinting, referencing and analyzing source material, and sifting it 
for accuracy. 

William T. Sherman has set up a web site tribute to Mabel Normand, at 
http://members.aol . com/Gun Jones 1/Mabel 1. html 

Jamie Gilcig is writing a screenplay based on the life of Mabel Normand, and 
is seeking previously unpublished information about her. His e-mail address 
is gilcig@discovland.net. 


The web site http://www.etext.org/Zines/ is now capable of doing "full text 
searches of back issues of Taylorology. 








Mabel Normand Here and There 


Two excellent books have been published about Mabel Normand--MABEL : 
HOLLYWOOD’S FIRST I-DON'T-CARE GIRL by Betty Fussell, and MABEL NORMAND: 

A SOURCE BOOK TO HER LIFE AND FILMS by William Thomas Sherman. Below are 
some fragments of information not mentioned in those two books, which may be 
of use to future biographers of Mabel Normand. 

October 5, 1912 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

The old Bison plant at Edendale has now been turned over to the 
Keystone company, which comprises among others Fred Mace and Mabel Normand, 
with Mack Sennett as director, and split reel comedies are being turned out 
at a merry rate. The company is working much faster than its schedule of 
releases so as to pile up a surplus against possible accidents or other 
interruptions. Last week Sennett completed a 500-foot comedy in a single day 
and claims a record on the feat. The Keystone company is a distinct 
organization , having no official connection with any other motion picture 
company, although it is owned by men who also own the New York Motion Picture 
Company as well as other motion picture concerns. 

December 7, 1912 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

Some of the friends of Director Ince, of the Kay-Bee Company, decoyed 
him to the Venice Country Club the night of November 15, where he was made 
the victim of a gigantic conspiracy. When he arrived there were about 300 
grown-ups waiting for him to remind him in a vociferous manner of something 
that had entirely slipped his mind, namely, that it was his birthday. Never 
mind, it was one that comes after 21. 



All the members of the Kay-Bee and the Broncho companies were present 
and a number of specially invited guests from other motion picture companies 
in the vicinity, among the latter being Mack Sennett and Mabel Normand of the 
Keystone, and Mr. and Mrs. James Young Deer of the Pathe Western Company. 

There was a banquet, an impromptu entertainment and a dance and it took 
until nearly 4 o'clock in the morning to run through the program. During the 
evening they made Ince stand up and look sheepish while a presentation speech 
was made as a preliminary to handing him a topaz ring, the big stone 
surrounded with small diamonds. The topaz is supposed to have special 
significance for those born in November. After that Ince made a speech 
forgiving everybody for their share in the conspiracy. 

February 12, 1913 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 

Little Mabel Normand, leading woman with the Keystone company, who is 
to lead the grand march of the photoplayers ' ball with President Mace, 
Saturday evening, has had many hazardous experiences during her career as a 
photoplayer. 

She says that while most people believe there are not risks to be taken 
in the making of comedy pictures, conditions are quite the reverse. In 
comedy, with which Miss Normand has been identified since her advent into the 
picture-making profession, action alone scores. In dramatic pictures, the 
spectator is given time to fathom the story and the action is much slower. 

"In comedies," asserts the dainty little Mabel, "we have risks as 
great, if not greater, than those necessary in dramas. 

"About a year ago, I made an aeroplane flight with the late Phil 
Parmalee. It was my first time in the air. We reached an altitude of about 
1000 feet, and suddenly the engine went dead. It seemed that one could have 
heard the proverbial pin drop. 

"Gliding down, we landed unhurt. Mr. Parmalee discovered that his 
gasoline had been tampered with; and in some way paraffine had worked into 



the carburetor. When I was told of this, I realized the danger to which we 
had been exposed; but the picture had to be made, and several more flights 
were necessary." 

Miss Normand has had many adventures, such as being thrown from cliffs 
and into the ocean; but aside from a few scratches and bruises, she has never 
been injured. 

A short time ago she was tied to a rock in Santa Monica Bay, about 100 
feet from the shore. The continual breaking of the waves over her body 
washed her adrift. She has always been considered a clever swimmer, but was 
unable to successfully battle with the waves in her weakened condition. As 
she was sinking, members of the company came to her assistance and carried 
her to the shore. 

"With all its risks and hard work," says the little actress, "there is 
a certain fascination about the profession which holds one. I went into 
pictures three years ago without any previous experience, out of a convent. 
Since then I have played in a picture and a half a week without a break. 

They say I have made good and I will very probably play in pictures for the 
rest of my days." 

February 26, 1913 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 

Mabel Normand started something big when she appeared at the Garrick 
Theater in person Thursday night and was introduced during both performances. 
This custom is to be followed regularly, and Fred Mace is to be introduced 
tomorrow evening. After the members of the Keystone company have all been 
presented the Tannhauser company is to be introduced one and a time. When 
Miss Normand appeared 1500 feet of films in which she was shown were run off. 


June 7, 1913 
W. A. Cory 



MOVING PICTURE WORLD 


There was something doing every moment on Photo Players' Day in San 
Francisco. The Motion Picture Exhibitors' League worked hard to make May 
2nd, a day worthy of remembrance, and they were paid for their efforts by a 
grand turn-out all along the line of the parade. A fact worthy of note in 
passing was the general comment by everyone that there were three times as 
many people lining the curbs to watch the parade as there were the previous 
day to see the big circus parade. 

The excitement began at 9:30 in the morning, with the arrival of Mabel 
Normand of the Keystone Company, Carlyle Blackwell of the Kalem Company, and 
Miss Anne Schaeffer and George C. Stanley of the Western Vitagraph Company. 
The players were met by the State Secretary, W. A. Cory, and representatives 
of the Golden Gate and General Film Exchange, who took the players to their 
hotel, where they made ready for the pageant, which started at noon at Van 
Ness Avenue and Market Street. 

Mabel Normand having been voted the most popular player in California 
was chosen queen of the occasion, and occupied the first automobile with 
Carlyle Blackwell and W. A. Cory and wife. Then came the two Vitagraphers , 
and following them, Mr. Gilbert M. Anderson, the popular "Broncho Billy" of 
the Essanay Company, followed by twenty-four of Anderson's daring cowboys and 
cowgirls in picture costume and mounted on their cow-ponies. The famous old 
stage coach which we have seen "Broncho Billy" hold up countless times, was 
also there in all its glory. Several beautiful floats, representing 
miniature picture shows, and other spectacular features followed. Next came 
the members of the San Francisco and Oakland Exhibitors' Leagues in gaily 
decorated automobiles, headed by a band of twenty pieces. The parade made a 
beautiful spectacle, and proved the best sort of advertising for the ball 
which opened at 9:30 that night, with Mayor and Mrs. Rolph leading the grand 
march. Following Mayor and Mrs. Rolph, came the visiting actors and 
actresses, the committee in charge of arrangements and their ladies, with 
Anderson's cowboys and cowgirls dressed in Wild West costume, followed by the 
different members of the league and the dancers. 



The actors and actresses were introduced by Chairman Cory, and made 
happy little speeches, which were greatly appreciated by the great throngs 
present. The only one to avoid making a speech was "Alkalai Ike" who, owing 
to his diminutive stature was enabled to hide behind the skirts of some kind 
lady and could not be found until the dancing was well under way. 

Motion pictures of the parade, which were taken by Miles Brothers, and 
were exhibited on a screen, caused a great deal of merriment among the 
spectators as they recognized themselves in the photographs. 

No expense was spared in the management of the affair; the aim of the 
committee being to boost the business in general, rather than make money out 
of this particular occasion. The entire Scottish Rite Temple, which is the 
most beautiful building of its kind in San Francisco, was rented for the 
occasion, one floor being reserved for society dances, another for those who 
wanted to rag, large orchestras being provided in each hall. This 
arrangement left everybody happy, and the crowd divided up according to 
individual taste. The ball broke up about two o'clock Saturday morning, with 
everybody voting it a grand success, and eagerly awaiting next year's second 
annual grand ball. 

August 9, 1913 
MOTION PICTURE NEWS 

Miss Mabel Normand, whose picture is presented on our cover this week, 
is the charming leading lady of the Keystone Film Company, and is considered 
one of the most beautiful as well as capable artists on the screen. 

Before her present connection with the Keystone Company, Miss Normand 
was well and favorably known as a clever performer, both with the Vitagraph 
and later with the Biograph Company. Fler work with these two organizations 
attracted considerable attention and praise and when the Keystone Film 
Company was formed Miss Normand was taken over, together with Mack Sennett, 
Fred Mace and Ford Sterling. This famous company of fun-makers made an 
enviable reputation for themselves while the Biograph Company and the 



Keystone Film Company are to be complimented on their business acumen in 
securing these prominent players. 

Miss Normand, besides her personal charm and beauty, has an original 
style all her own while working in pictures and in the particular style of 
comedy which the above company is now making a specialty of. Miss Normand 
has attracted attention by her work from picture-play fans all over the 
country. 

She is an accomplished horsewoman and a champion swimmer and high diver 
and before entering picture work was recognized as one of the best women 
swimmers in the world. She is athletic to a degree and fond of outdoor 
sports of all kinds, in many of which she excels her male competitors. 

December 13, 1913 
MOTION PICTURE NEWS 

Mabel Normand, leading woman with Keystone, will hereafter direct every 
picture in which she appears. Madame Blache has been the only woman director 
for some time, but she now has a rival in Mabel who will both act and direct. 

August 15, 1914 
MOTION PICTURE NEWS 

Miss Mabel Normand, of the Keystone companies, is learning aviation 
from Walter Brookin, the permanent Keystone aviator, and has made three 
flights alone, driving the machine herself. Miss Normand hopes to soon be 
able to do the loop, when a motion picture will be made. 

August 15, 1914 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

Despite an article that recently appeared that Miss Mabel Normand, the 
Keystone comedy star, was married off to the director general of that company 



without her knowledge or consent, Miss Normand wishes to emphatically state 
that not a wedding bell in the whole city of Los Angeles or any other city 
ever struck a note in her behalf. 

September 5, 1914 
MOTION PICTURE NEWS 

Not content with an aeroplane and a Mercer racer, Mabel Normand has 
entered the amateur field, having purchased the seven horsepower cyclecar 
made by Shirley Williams, age 16 years, with which he won third place in the 
Vanderbilt, Jr., races at Ascot Park, Los Angeles, July 4th, making the fifty 
miles in one hour and six minutes. The cyclecar has a speed of fifty-five 
miles an hour. 

Miss Normand has had the little racer finished in an elegant manner at 
one of the local garages, and for the next two months the young driver and 
maker of the car will use it, in giving exhibition mile runs at fairs and 
amateur race meets, the largest one he will attend being that at Tacoma, 
Wash., on Labor Day, when there will be a purse of $750 and three cups for 
the two fifty-mile races. 

[A photo of Mabel Normand in her racer can be seen in the MOTION 
PICTURE NEWS, September 12, 1914, page 58.] 

September 19, 1914 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

Poor little Mabel Normand wants to take a trip "back home" to New York, 
she confided to us one Saturday afternoon. "I've been out here ever since 
the Keystone started, and they won't let me go at all," she says, and that is 
two years ago. Mabel is busy directing her own company and is putting on 
some real good comedy. 



October Bl, 1914 
MOTOGRAPHY 

[the following took place in New York] 

The Cinema Camera Club made of its invitation party-dance on the night 
of October 10 a well managed and a pleasant affair. Pabst Coliseum, where 
the dancing party was held, was gayly decorated in tissue paper streamers of 
many colors and the lights turned on the dancers were of many hues. The 
balcony was divided into boxes and these were representative of the 
respective film companies. There was a grand march which began at midnight, 
and had as its head Clara Kimball Young and the new president of the Screen 
Club, James D. Kirkwood. Miss Young was a gray silken maiden of Hong Kong, 
she and "Jimmie" Young having chosen this costume in that city two years ago 
on their around-the-world trip. In her hand Miss Young held a Chinese 
lantern in which a candle gleamed during the march-figures in which other 
lights were momentarily extinguished. Mabel Normand, on from the west on her 
eastern rest-trip, was one of the marchers and there were many others of 
screen note, among whom were Edward Earl, Bessie Learn, Hughie Mack, Herbert 
Brenon, Alec Francis, Jessie Stevens, William Tooker, "Andy" Clark, Sally 
Crute, Jack Pickford, Mabel Green, Ned Finley, Alice Learn and William 
Wadsworth. Mary Pickford enjoyed the march from her Famous Player box and 
afterward joined the dancers. Ad Kessel and C. 0. Baumann were in 
attendance, as also were Mr. and Mrs. Adolph Zukor, Mr. and Mrs. C. Lang 
Cobb, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Charles Seay, Miss Bessie Bannon and Frank A. Bannon, 
James A. Young, Joe Varnham, Carl Gregory and David Thompson of the New 
Rochelle studio, Joe Brandt, Bill Barry, A. Kauffman, Owen and Matt Moore, 
Fred Mace, Marguerite Leveridge and others. Buttons requesting "Let us have 
universal peace" was the Universal's contribution to the evening. 

October 31, 1914 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

"Keystone Mabel" Normand, the renowned Keystone comedian, has been 



spending her vacation in New York and, needless to say, she is having the 
time of her young life. Being well-known in New York, previous to her going 
to the Coast where she has been for two and a half years, all her old friends 
have been waiting for this vacation and she has been wined and dined 
incessantly. 

December 19, 1914 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

The first annual ball to be given under the auspices of the Screen Club 
of San Francisco took place on Saturday, November 28, at the Coliseum, 200 
Baker street. The Screen Club was organized on October 19 of the present 
year and the holding of such a successful ball so shortly after its formation 
is not only an evidence of the desires of its members to make it a success, 
but of their energy and ability to work in harmony, as well, Sid Grauman, 
president of the club and one of its organizers, was chairman of the floor 
committee and also head of the reception committee, and stood at the main 
entrance during the first part of the evening welcoming the distinguished 
guests, of which there were a large number. Some idea of the size of the 
assemblage may be judged from the fact that approximately six thousand 
tickets were sold at the door, in addition to many that were sold at the box 
office of the theaters and by various exchanges. It is estimated that the 
total attendance was between eight and nine thousand persons. The regular 
reception committee consisted of sixty members of the club, while twenty of 
the leading city and state officials made up the honorary reception 
committee. 

The grand march was scheduled to start at nine o'clock and it was just 
a few minutes after this hour when the march, led by Mayor and Mrs. James 
Rolph, Jr., commenced its circuit of the immense hall. Following the leaders 
were a galaxy of moving picture stars brought from the studios around the Bay 
and from the southern part of the State, together with the officials of the 
club. By this time the crowd had become so dense that it was impossible to 



keep it from encroaching on the floor, and the grand march became a triumphal 
procession through a populace anxious to catch a glimpse of their screen 
favorites in person. When the floor was partly cleared dancing was indulged 
in, the numbers being interspersed with singing, the enactment of moving 
picture roles and feature acts from downtown theaters. 

An event of the evening was a short address by Mayor James Rolph, Jr., 
from the balcony of the hall. He pronounced the ball the greatest event of 
its kind in the history of the city and declared that it eclipsed anything he 
had ever seen in the line of a hall gathering. He said: "The moving picture 
business is here to stay, and the immense interest that is taken in screen 
productions can be judged by this assemblage. Much credit is due the Screen 
Club for the unqualified success of this event and I wish to thank it for 
bringing so many player folks here that we might meet them personally." 

He then read a list of those present and these were brought to the front of 
the balcony and introduced, amid great enthusiasm. Among those who were 
presented were: Mr. and Mrs. Roscoe Arbuckle, Mabel Normand and Charles 
Chaplin, of the Keystone, Mr. and Mrs. Victor Potel, Harry H. Todd, Margaret 
Joslin Todd, Evelyn Selbie, Ernest Van Pelt and wife, of the Western Essanay 
Company, Max Asher, of the Universal; Lee Willard, True Boardman, Fritz 
Wintermeier, Lila McClemmon and Miss Ruth Hedington. Ford Sterling planned 
to be present but was taken ill with pneumonia and could not come. Lillian 
[Dorothy] Gish was injured in an automobile accident and was compelled to 
send regrets. Another star who was prevented from attending through an 
accident was Margaret Clayton, of the Western Essanay Company, one of the 
first to respond to the invitation of the Screen Club. She recently suffered 
a fractured leg in a stage accident. 

The attendance at the ball steadily increased until midnight, and 
tickets were sold as late as two o'clock. The Screen Club expects to net a 
neat profit from the affair and this money is to be expended in fitting up 
the club rooms in some convenient location in the downtown district. 

A portion of the funds secured is to be donated to the Associated Charities. 

The remarkable success of the monster ball, as it is now known, was due 



in a large measure to the great publicity that was given it. For weeks 
before the event it was advertised in all the moving picture houses by means 
of attractive slides, the fact being emphasized that the leading players were 
to be present in person. Billboard advertising was used extensively and a 
real old-time circus stunt was used during the week preceding the event, this 
being the handing of colored banners on the span wires of the downtown 
trolley system. 

A very attractive program of fifty-six pages was distributed, but, 
owing to the unlooked for attendance, this was given only to the fair sex and 
was much in demand. This contained pictures of the officers of the Screen 
Club and of some of the leading actors and actresses in the moving picture 
profession. It was well filled with announcements from Western producers, 
exchanges and the local theaters. An interesting feature was the dance 
program, consisting of fifty-five numbers, each of which bore some 
distinctive name of general interest. A few of these selected at random 
were: Keystone Rag, Sterling Two-Step, Chaplin Three-Step, Dorothy Gish Dip, 
Bronco Billy Gallop, Arbuckle Walk, Slippery Slim Two-Step, General 
Hesitation, Tivoli Three-Step, Dahnken Glide, Mary Pickford Waltz, Kleine Two- 
Step, Bunny Hug, Crone Rag, Lesser Two-Step and Kohn Lame Duck... 

March 23, 1915 
PHOTO-PLAY REVIEW 

The Lady on the Cover 

Miss Mabel Normand...is at present directing all the comedies in which 
she works. She is reputed to be the only actress director in the country 
today. 


April 20, 1915 
PHOTO-PLAY REVIEW 



Mabel Normand Not Married 


An ambitious but misguided press agent of a Los Angeles theatre started 
a rumor to the effect that Mabel Normand, "Queen of the Movies," and Bert 
Levey, a theatrical agent, were married and the affair caused Miss Normand 
much annoyance. She was in San Francisco at the time and when the report 
reached her ears she sent the following telegram to the Keystone studios at 
Edendale: 

"To all my friends in the Keystone, Greetings: Be assured that I am 
not married and have no such thought. Some foolish person evidently thought 
to perpetrate an April fool joke which was both cruel and misplaced. My love 
and best wishes to you all. Please post on bulletin. 

Mabel Normand" 

At about the same time Mr. Levey sent a wire discharging the press 
agent. Levey is not even a friend of Miss Normand--merely an acquaintance of 
the most casual sort, having met her in connection with the "Tillie's 
Punctured Romance" feature which Mr. Levey controls in several states. 

June 27, 1915 
Clem Pope 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

(Los Angeles)--Pretty soft for some of these Keystone actors this nice 
warm weather. While the mercury is trying to blow out the top of the bulb, 
the water in the Keystone tank gurgles merrily while the actors do the sea 
nymph stuff. The other day Fred Fishback, in diving in the plunge, misjudged 
the distance and collided gracefully and firmly with the concrete wall, and 
was rendered temporarily helpless. Mabel Normand did the Carnegie stunt and 
saved him. Sure I know that Fred Palmer is a publicity man, he has to make a 
living some way. 



July 17, 1915 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

Last week the Los Angeles Baseball Club held a benefit for the widow of 
"Hap" Hogan, who died here recently. The picture people gave their generous 
support, there being representatives from several companies to draw the 
crowds. Charlie Chaplin and some Essanayers were there, and Ford and Mabel, 
with Roscoe, frolicked around on the lawns. James Snyder, while taking part 
in the funny ball game, fell and broke his shoulder. 


July 51, 1915 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

...The crowning event of the convention [held in San Francisco, 

July 13-17, 1915] was the grand ball, held in the Municipal Auditorium in the 
Civic Center. This event had been widely heralded, and extensive 
preparations made, a feature of the arrangements having been the bringing 
from Los Angeles of almost fifty prominent screen artists from the leading 
studios. As was the case with the convention itself, the task of arranging 
the details of the ball devolved upon the chairman of the Convention 
Committee, M. E. Cory, and much of the credit for the success of this affair 
must be given him. 

Owing to the fact that the historic old Liberty Bell arrived in San 
Francisco late Friday evening, some of the plans for the ball had to be 
changed at the last minute and many of the dignitaries of the state and city 
were unable to be present until the festivities of the evening were well 
under way. Governor Johnson, who was to have led the grand march with 
Geraldine Farrar, was a member of the committee that brought the historic 
relic to the exposition grounds and unfortunately could not be present. 

Mayor Rolph was also absent, but representatives of the city government were 
on hand to grace the occasion. 

The gathering of screen favorites was fully up to the expectation of 
the ball committee, and during the early part of the evening the boxes they 



occupied were surrounded by eager throngs of admirers, the floor officers 
finding difficulty in keeping the crowd moving. 

In keeping with the exposition and Liberty Bell spirit which prevailed, 
the hall was tastefully decorated in the exposition and national colors, and 
after the commencement of the grand march the scene was further enlivened by 
the releasing of hundreds of colored balloons. 

The grand march was led by Carlyle Blackwell and Blanche Sweet, 
followed by other leading picture players, the new and retiring officers of 
the National League and the state and local organizations . Following this, 
the regular dance program began and lasted until the early morning hours. 
Owing to the immense size of the auditorium, and the fact that many who 
attended were onlookers occupying seats in the balcony, the floor was crowded 
at no time, and the attendance was larger than appeared to be the case. 

Motion Pictures were taken of the grand march by Mills Brothers. Mr. 

Sciaroni was in charge of the lighting and photographing. The pictures were 
shown at the Empress theater on Saturday evening... 

Among the player folks and film men who were present and occupied boxes 
were Geraldine Farrar, Blanche Sweet, Carlyle Blackwell, Mabel Normand, 
Raymond Flitchcock, Mrs. Raymond Flitchcock (Flora Zabelle), Mack Sennett, Owen 
Moore, "Diamond Jim" Brady, Barney Baruch, Fred Mace, Marshall Neilan, Ella 
Flail, Robert Leonard, Hobart Bosworth, Hobart Henley, M. L. Markowitz, Bessie 
Barriscale, Howard Hickman, Frank Keenan, W. S. Hart, House Peters, Kenneth 
O'Hara, Myrtle Gonzales, Mrs. Gonzalez, Sam Spedon, William Duncan, Jesse 
Lasky, Morris Gest and wife, C. B. De Mille, W. W. Hodkinson, wife and party, 
Bobbie Harron, Mae Marsh, Dorothy and Lillian Gish, Mrs. Gish, Francix X. 
Bushman, Marguerite Snow, Irving Ackerman, Fred J. Balshofer, Marie Empress, 
Art Smith, aviator; Mrs. Smith and Manager William Bastar and Mrs. Bastar, 

G. M. Anderson, Victor Potel and Mrs. Potel , Ben Turpin, Jesse Jackson, and 
Shorty Jack Hamilton... 


August 21, 1915 



PHOTO-PLAY REVIEW 


[photo caption] Mabel Normand and "Big Ben," the tame seal, disporting 
in the surf at Santa Catalina, Cal. 

August 21, 1915 
MOTOGRAPHY 

Reunion at Keystone 

There was a grand reunion of the big factors in the success of the New 
York Motion Picture Corporation at the Keystone studios at Los Angeles the 
day following the signing of the incorporation papers of the Triangle Film 
Corporation, when Messrs. Kessel, Bauman and Sennett arrived from Colorado, 
where the $5,000,000 corporation was put over. 

The accompanying picture shows the gathering at the Keystone studio and 
reading from left to right in the picture one beholds Charles Kessel, Mabel 
Normand, Adam Kessel, Jr., C. 0. Baumann and Mack Sennett. 

August 28, 1915 
MOTOGRAPHY 

On Monday, August 2, the Los Angeles Boosters’ Club show was given at 
Shrine Auditorium to a capacity audience and hundreds were turned away. 
Managing Director Mack Sennett of the Keystone Film Company supplied over one- 
third of the program. The Keystone artists who appeared with the permission 
of Mr. Sennett were Raymond Hitchcock, Jean Schwartz, Fred Mace, Harry 
Williams, Eddie Foy, Flora Zabelle, Charlie Murray, Ford Sterling, Roscoe 
Arbuckle, Syd Chaplin, Mack Swain, Chester Conklin, Mabel Normand and others. 

September 11, 1915 
MOTOGRAPHY 

Lillian Gish entertained recently at the Fine Arts studio Mabel 



Normand, the popular Keystone Triangle comedienne; Blanche Sweet and a party 
of friends. They remained to witness Miss Gish, Rozsika Dolly and Wilfred 
Lucas play a scene in their present starring vehicle, "The Lily and the 
Rose. " 

September 11, 1915 
MOTOGRAPHY 

While Gus Edwards was playing the Orpheum theater in Los Angeles he and 
his "Song Review" stars, together with Nan Halperin and a number of others on 
the bill, visited the Keystone studios at the invitation of Mabel Normand and 
spent an interesting morning watching the making of scenes for the Sennett 
feature. They were guests of Miss Normand at dinner the same night, as were 
Eddie Foy, Mrs. Foy and the famous seven Foylets. 

September 25, 1915 
MOTOGRAPHY 

A brilliant after-dinner dance was given at the Hotel Alexandria 
Saturday, September 4, in honor of the three new vice-presidents of the 
Triangle Film Company, David W. Griffith, Thos. H. Ince and Mack Sennett. 

Many notable film stars were present to do honor to the heads of the Reliance- 
Majestic, New York Motion Picture Corporation and Keystone Film Company. 

September 25, 1915 
Paul Conlon 
NEW YORK CLIPPER 

Mabel Normand may have occasional days of temperament and "nerves," but 
in a crisis she seems to be on the job. This week, when a laborer was run 
over by a street car in front of the studio, the men nearby were panic- 
stricken. Mabel kept her head, ordered the men to get water, 'phoned for an 



ambulance and, tearing an undergarment into strips, bound the man's wounds. 
The plucky girl's first aid treatment saved the man's life. 

October 9, 1915 
Paul Conlon 
NEW YORK CLIPPER 

Mabel Normand is on the way to recovery, and her thousands of friends 
are sighing with relief. For four long days the little Keystone actress lay 
unconscious, and the doctors held out little hope. Mabel was injured in a 
fall at the studio about two weeks ago. 

January 18, 1916 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

Mabel Normand and Roscoe Arbuckle spent their first New Year's in 
several seasons within the charmed circle of New York stageland. The white 
lights beamed merrily for them, the cup of joy effervesced, and the plaudits 
of admiring throngs for their real selves brought a novel pleasure. In plain 
vernacular, Fatty and Mabel are on the job in New York. With their Eastern 
Keystone Company, including Minta Durfee, Al St. John and others, they 
arrived in the metropolis Thursday afternoon, December 30. The party came 
through direct from the Coast, escorted by Traveling Passenger Pike of the 
San Pedro Road. They were met at Grand Central Station by Frank Myers of the 
New York Central, and a number of the New York Motion Picture and Triangle 
executives. 

Miss Normand is looking fresh as a daisy, but it was deemed best not to 
break the journey for picture-taking en route, since her recovery from 
serious accident has been so recent. Mr. Arbuckle, the director of the 
company, said he would start work soon at the Willat studios in Fort Lee. 

Mrs. Ford Sterling (Teddy Sampson) and Syd Chaplin were among the friends who 
greeted the newcomers at the station. 



On New Year's night, Mr. Arbuckle, Miss Normand and the other 
Keystoners were the guests of the New York Globe at the Lexington Opera 
House. They saw "Peter Rabbit in Dreamland," and two thousand people saw 
Fatty and "the Keystone girl" and applauded the flesh-and-blood authors of 
millions of laughs. After the hard, grueling work at Edendale, the Keystone 
folk enjoyed every minute of the New Year's festivities. 

March 4, 1916 
Lynde Denig 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

Garden Capacity Taxed 

Madison Square Garden accommodates the population of a fair sized town. 
For small affairs like the circus or the horse show it does very well, and 
the architects designed it for just such moderate demands with never a 
thought of magnetic motion pictures. They did not foresee that on the night 
of February 19 so many New Yorkers would insist upon entering the Garden 
because of the first annual ball arranged by the Screen Club and the 
Exhibitors' League. 

Five, eight, ten thousand, so the numbers rose, until along towards 
midnight the police and fire departments cried, "Enough." Uncounted hundreds 
were turned back to the sharp wind in Madison avenue. And to think, had it 
only been June instead of February, had the breezes been less keen, Gail 
Kane, burdened with diamonds; Clara Kimball Young, more glorious than ever 
after her stay in Cuba; Florence LaBadie, on her towering float, might have 
visited an overflow meeting in Madison Square Park. The incense wafted from 
Miss LaBadie's throne must have given "Arabian Nights" dreams to the men who 
sleep in the open. But it was too cold. 

Visitors at the Garden were divided into two classes, those who came to 
see and those marked for the spotlight. Members jammed the aisles until 
congestion was slightly relieved by the opening of the second balcony. The 



others, those who came to be seen, occupied the boxes encircling the arena, 
converted into a dancing floor. In the center was a stand large enough to 
hold several bands. Joe Humphrys and various officials of the Exhibitors' 
League and the Screen Club. Publicity promoters, every so busy, kept in 
close touch with Announcer Humphrys and effected a wireless communication 
with manipulators of the spotlights. Arthur James, Harry Reichenback, Leon 
J. Rubenstein, Paul Gulick, P. A. Parsons and others expert at adding lustre 
to a star improved each passing moment. 

Metro was on especially friendly terms with the decorator. In whatever 
direction the eye wandered it met giant banners bearing a simple declarative 
sentence, such as "Metro Wins." Attention was drawn to the well-filled Pathe 
boxes, including that of the Arrow Film Corporation, by the name displayed in 
electric lights; Universal had Red Feather banners galore floating above the 
heads of the dancers, whereas Thanhouser, Triangle, World Film and Equitable, 
Vitagraph, Edison and other box holders figured in the decorations. 

Shortly after eleven o'clock there was a flurry of excitement caused by 
the entrance of Clara Kimball Young, soon to be named as the winner of the 
Popularity Contest. By this time the floor had been cleared of dancers and 
the arrival of each screen celebrity was befittingly ceremonious. Then World 
Film-Equitable Reichenbach opened the game in earnest by leading his trump 
card--Gail Kane, resplendent in diamonds and an orchid-colored gown. Lights 
were lowered to make more effective the play of the "spot" on Miss Kane and 
her jewels as she circled the Garden, accompanied by an Hawaiian quintet and 
an escort of police officers. 

Metro followed with a miniature operetta, enacted by a score of girls 
in Pierrot costumes bearing letters to spell "Metro Wins." They danced to 
the tune of "Hello, 'Frisco," easily altered to "Hello Metro." Then those 
who came to see, witnessed the sad spectacle of a man in evening clothes 
reeling across the floor, all too obviously unable to control his movements. 
It was Billie Reeves in a comedy interlude. King Baggot and Edna Hunter led 
the first delegation of Universal stars and while they were going the rounds, 
Director Sullivan, of Thanhouser, was marshaling his forces for the 



spectacular entrance of Florence LaBadie. Looking like a veritable queen of 
ancient history, lolling gracefully in a golden chair, carried on the 
shoulders of Nubian slaves, she was the center of a splendid procession. 

No beauty of the screen ever was given a more gorgeous setting and her 
triumphal march brought applause from every corner of the Garden. 

Violet Merserau and Flobart Flenley guided an assemblage of Red Feather 
stars around the circuit, and a few moments later the great popularity of 
Anita Stewart and Earl Williams, leaders of the Vitagraph delegation, was 
attested by a generous ovation. Presently Mr. Reichenbach, filling the place 
of Announcer Flumphrys for the time being, called attention to the box in 
which a popular actress was seated. The spotlight plainly indicated Clara 
Kimball Young, who soon appeared on the floor, with Nicholas Dunaew, in a 
striking Russian costume. 

In the second Thanhouser promenade there was a liberal New Rochelle 
delegation. The crowd roared its approval when Roscoe Arbuckle and Mabel 
Normand appeared. Edison made a good showing with Viola Dana and Richard 
Tucker in the lead, whereas an imposing Universal assemblage had President 
Carl Laemmle and Pat Powers as its center. Accompanying these officials were 
Violet Mersereau, Flobart Flenley, King Baggot, Sydney Bracy and Dorothy 
Phillips. Frank Powell appeared with Nance O'Neill, Alfred Hickman, Victor 
Benoit and Mr. and Mrs. William Teller. Gail Kane made another circuit of 
the building and the Screen Club and White Rats each had their turn. Among 
Biograph players were Claire McDowell, Charles H. Mailes, Vola Smith and Vera 
Sisson. Nicholas Power was represented by Jack Skerrett, Edward Earl and 
William Barry. 

It was past midnight when Joe Humphyrs announced the winners of the New 
York American's popularity contest and awarded the prizes, first, a $500 
diamond bracelet to Clara Kimball Young; second, a $75 wrist watch to Anita 
Stewart, and third, a traveling bag, to Virginia Norden. Each of the winners 
appeared on the platform and acknowledged the applause of fellow players and 
the public. Miss Young and Billy Quirk, president of the Screen Club, led 
the grand march, followed by Lee A. Ochs, president of the Exhibitors' League 



and Miss Stewart. 

Edwin Thanhouser, duplicating his offer at the Boston Exhibitors' ball, 
agreed to feature with Miss LaBadie, the girl selected as the most beautiful 
at the ball, the only stipulation being an amateur standing. The platform 
was immediately besieged by hundreds of eager young women and it appeared for 
awhile as if the Thanhouser Company had staged a riot or a bargain day. The 
committee of five, comprising Lee Ochs, Otto Lederer, Tefft Johnson, Frank 
Carroll and John Elumphyrs, finally chose Pearl Shepard, of New York Public 
School No. 23. 

An enjoyable feature of the evening was the entertainment furnished by 
Metro in the concert hall on the balcony floor. Refreshments were served to 
Metro guests and an orchestra supplied music for dancing, Mary Miles Minter 
being among the hostesses. 

Among the out-of-town guests were Siegmund Lubin, who brought Helen 
Green and several other players from Philadelphia ; Frederick J. Harrington, 
president of the Exhibitors' National Organization ; Ernest H. Horstmann, 
president of the Massachusetts League; Frank J. Howard, Samuel Grant, Russel 
E. Shanahan and H. H. Buxbaum. 

The box-holders were: Metro, nine boxes; Pathe, six; Universal, six; 
World and Equitable, five; Mutual, four; Triangle, four; Vitagraph, three; N. 
Y. American, three; city officials and judges, two; Fox, two; N. Y. Motion 
Picture, two; Edison, Great Northern, Frank Powell, Nicholas Power, Greenwich 
Lithographing, Robert Warwick, Marshall Farnum, King Baggot, Ivan Film, 
American Seating Col, Novelty Slide, Lubin, J. H. Hallberg. 

[This was probably the first time that Mabel Normand and Mary Miles Minter 
were both at the same place.] 

May 9, 1916 
Grace Kingsley 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 

Thumbnail Sketches. 

...Mabel Normand: Champagne at a wake; red roses in the lettuce patch. 





May 27, 1916 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

Mabel Normand, the popular Triangle star, was the guest of honor at the 
Pals Club last Saturday. She was welcomed by a host of Los Angeles friends, 
and a notable program had been arranged for the evening. 

August 5, 1916 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

Tod Browning, director for the Triangle-Fine Arts Company, on July 12 
was tendered a surprise party by his friends at the Reiter Arms Apartments, 
Hollywood. The affair was given in honor of Browning's twenty-third 
birthday. 

Miss Alice Wilson had charge of the arrangements . Browning was taken 
to the downtown district for dinner. One of the members of the party soon 
after the dinner pleaded a severe headache and they all adjourned to the 
Reiter Arms, where Browning was met by the three hundred guests who were 
invited to the affair, including notable film people from the various studios 
in the motion picture colony. Charles Murray, the Keystone comedian, acted 
as master of ceremonies, and welcomed Browning home with a traditional 
Keystone bit of comedy. 

A buffet luncheon was served in the Reiter Arms ballroom, and the 
evening was spent in dancing. 

Among the guests were Mr. and Mrs. Edward Dillon, Chet Withey, Mabel 
Normand, Fay Tincher, Dorothy Gish, Robert Harron, Wallace Reid, Dorothy 
Davenport, Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Ingraham, J. C. Epping, Ruth Stonehouse, 

Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Cabanne, Bessie Love, Mae and Marguerite Marsh, 

Mrs. Marsh, Mary H. O'Connor, Hettie Gray Baker, Constance Talmadge, Mr. and 
Mrs. Elmer Clifton, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Long, Bernard McConville, Roy 
Somerville, Mr. and Mrs. Tom Wilson and others. Hettie Gray Baker, of the 



scenario department of the Fine Arts Company, celebrated her birthday at the 
same time. 

Eddie Dillon presented Browning with a sponge cake containing twenty- 
three red peppermint candies, arranged so as to form Browning's initials. 

February 17, 1917 
Bob Doman 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

Paris as Seen by a New Yorker 

...Chariot (Charlie Chaplin), Lolot (Mabel Normand), and Marie Dressier 
have the cinema audiences of the Grand Boulevards at their mercy. The French 
want what they want when they want it, and in a cinema in the Boulevard des 
Italiens the other night a near-riot was precipitated when the management 
delayed presenting Chariot, Lolot and Miss "Dresslaire" on the screen. 

March 4, 1917 
E. V. Durling 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

(Los Angeles)--H. B. Rosen of the Harriman National Bank of New York gave 
a party to Adolph Zukor coincident with that gentleman's return to New York 
City. A special orchestra provided the music, and in order to make things 
harmonize with the quality of the gathering the dinner was served on the 
Alexandria gold plate. The list of guests included Mary Pickford, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cecil de Mille, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. De Mille, Marco Heilman, Carl Paige, 
Fannie Ward, Jack Dean, Margaret Illington, Mae Murray, Mrs. Beatrice De 
Mille, Marian Selby, Mme. Aldrich, Mabel Normand, Olive Thomas, Jeanie 
MacPherson, Blanche Sweet, Dorothy Gish, Elliott Dexter, Jack Pickford, 
Antonio Moreno and Marshall Neilan. 



March 10, 1917 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

...Production of Keystone pictures began on July 4, 1912, on which date 
Mack Sennett took a small party of players including Mabel Normand and Ford 
Sterling, to Fort Lee, N.J...The first day they started out in grand style in 
a hired automobile. They found a good-natured man over at Fort Lee who 
loaned them his house. The interior of the house was too dark to take 
pictures and there were no lights available. As he simply had to have an 
interior, Sennett moved his friend's furniture out on the lawn and took the 
"interior" there. 

When he came to settle the automobile bill that first day Sennett had 
to dig up twenty dollars. As the whole payroll of the company only amounted 
to fifteen dollars at that time, they decided they would have to cut out the 
automobile. Thereafter the little Keystone company plodded out to work every 
day in the street cars. And when the actors got to the end of the street car 
line they went on the human hoof. The cameraman carried the camera over his 
shoulder and the actors packed the props on their backs. Being very husky by 
nature, Sennett took to himself the honor and distinction of carrying most of 
the scenery on his own back. . . . 

In September, 1912, Mack Sennett and his players came to Los Angeles 
and took possession of the studio that had been the original site of the 
Bison company. The older division of the New York Motion Picture Corporation 
had removed to Santa Ynez Canyon near the end of 1911. It wasn't much of a 
studio. A vacant lot, a couple of dilapidated sheds and a rickety stage were 
about all. Mack Sennett did most of the work himself. He wrote all the 
scenarios, lent a hand with the scenery, acted as telephone girl and gateman 
most of the time. After the day's work as an actor, he came back at night 
and cut film until early morning. 

When Sennett 's first California comedy was sent east the verdict was 
quick and positive. It was punk [terrible]. Nobody would buy it. 

With bulldog tenacity he struggled on. Finally he landed with a comedy 
in which he had no faith and which was a careless makeshift affair. A Grand 



Army of the Republic convention happened to be in Los Angeles. Without any 
very definite idea in mind, Sennett had his cameraman take pictures of this 
parade. From another company he bought some cast-off battle pictures. He 
rigged up one of his comedians as a soldier, had him dash in and out of some 
smoke from a smudge pot and make up a ramshackle comedy out of it. For some 
reason or other, this was an instant hit. The East demanded more like it. 

The Keystone found itself all of a sudden on the map. 

The demand for Keystone comedies soon became so great that the one 
little company couldn't meet the demand. Another company became absolutely 
necessary. Where were they to get a director and how were they to pay for a 
director? 

Mabel Normand threw herself into the breach. She offered to direct a 
company herself. Miss Normand, accordingly, became the first woman director 
of comedies. The actors who worked in her first company say there were 
occasionally some wild scenes. She was not what you call a phlegmatic 
director, but she was a good one... 

June 24, 1917. 

NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Spike Robinson, the old-time British fighter, and Stella Dominguez, the 
beautiful daughter of Ramon Dominguez, wealthy cattle king, were married in 
Los Angeles recently. Bull Montana, the Italian wrestler, was best man, and 
Bennie Zeidman and Ed Durling guests. Spike and Bull are in Douglas 
Fairbanks's company, and the film star presented Spike with a beautiful 
silver dinner set after the wedding supper. Many well known film personages, 
including Mabel Normand, Wally Reid, Eileen Percy, Charles Murray, Charlie 
Chaplin, Ford Sterling, Herbert Rawlinson, James Cruz, Jack Mulhall, Louise 
Fazenda, Tom Mix, Tom Santschi , Nat Goodwin and others, went to the cafe 
where the supper was given and danced until the wee small hours to help 
celebrate. 



November 10, 1917 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

Mabel Normand Speaks for the Loan 

Mabel Normand, Goldwyn star, made a whirlwind speaking tour in eight 
New York theatres Monday night, October 22, in behalf of the Liberty Loan. 
Beginning at 8:30 in the evening at Marcus Loew's American theatre, Miss 
Normand made a two-minute talk first to an audience on the roof-top theater 
and a few minutes later met the audience in the main ground floor theatre. 
Thereafter, she averaged one theater every fifteen minutes, appearing at 
Mitchel H. Mark's Strand theater at 9 o'clock. Marcus Loew's New York 
theater came next at 9:15 and was followed by trips to Loew's Circle, Loew's 
Lincoln and Loew's New York roof. The last stop of the evening was at A. L. 
Shakman's Eighty-first street theater. 

If there was any need of the affection in which Mabel Normand is held 
by the public this Liberty Loan speaking tour was all that was required. In 
the course of the evening she faced a total audience of from 18,000 to 20,000 
persons and the greeting they gave Goldwyn 's beautiful little star showed 
that her power is as great as ever. 

December 28, 1918 
Grace Kingsley 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 

Just as Mabel Normand, Goldwyn star, was happily settled in her 
Hollywood home, and was planning a nice house-warming party, along came the 
flu and not only threw cold water on all her nice little social plans, but 
stopped work on "Sis Hopkins." Miss Normand is reported to be seriously ill. 


December 29, 1918 



Grace Kingsley 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 

From Mabel Normand comes the glad news that so far as she is concerned 
the flu has flown, and that she expects to sit up today and take nourishment. 
Moreover, she thinks she'll be able again to don her Sis Hopkins makeup next 
week. 

December 30, 1918 
Grace Kingsley 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 

The health of two of Goldwyn's most famous stars is improving. Mae 
Marsh, who has been ill for some time, has so far recovered that she is to 
commence work on a Goldwyn production on January 13. Her director will be 
Roy Trimble, and the story is not yet ready for announcement. Mabel Normand, 
likewise expects to be able to don her "Sis Hopkins" make-up within a few 
days. She took a nice long motor trip yesterday. 

January 12, 1919 
Grace Kingsley 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 

When we told Mabel Normand that she looked as lovely as ever, even in 
the Sis Hopkins make-up, she responded, "Never mind the tip! The fact which 
principally matters is that I'm happy to be back here in California." 

"Aren't you lonely for New York, then?" 

"Lonesome!" exclaimed Mabel. "Yes, lonesome as a traffic cop at 
Seventh and Broadway on Saturday afternoon! Why, all my friends are out 
here, and they've been just too lovely to me for anything. Even when I had 
the 'flu' they kept me jolly with letters and telegrams and flowers and candy I 
couldn't eat. But I'll tell you a secret. I got a chance to read a lot of 
books I've been wanting to read for a long time. Just as Carlyle used to 



read yellow-back novels as a rest from serious labors, so the joyous 
comedienne as tragedy relief, so to speak, turns to highbrow literature. 

So I've been reading history and all kinds of stiff things, with H. G. Wells 
as the very lightest one of all!" 

Of course it wouldn't be Mabel's picture, "Sis Hopkins," unless some 
funny little human thing happened during the making of it. This time it was 
a dog, which relieved the sad motonony of comedy making. A scene on which 
depended an important development of the story was one in which a dog sniffs 
at "Sis's" market basket and in doing so overturns the oil-can, which rolls 
into the spring, and--but there, I mustn't tell any more of the story. The 
point is, the dog must do all those things. But none of the dogs brought to 
the studio could be brought to enact the combination of incidents. Then 
Mabel made a suggestion. 

"Why don't you go to the pound and get a poor, starved cur," was Miss 
Normand's happy suggestion. "It will eat anything." Sure enough, a poor, 
neglected, dirty fox terrier was chosen and brought from the pound. 

"And it was right then," said Miss Normand, "he became a ham actor. 

He showed a ravenous appetite for ham. In his hunt for ham, the oil can was 
overturned, tumbled beautifully, and rolled right into the spring. And the 
play was saved." 

Of course, Miss Normand insisted the forlorn canine be kept at the 
studios, and she calls him "Ham," and says hunger will make a good actor of 
anyone. 

February 2, 1919 
Grace Kingsley 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 

Mabel Normand is still somewhat weak from the severe attack of 
influenza which she suffered a few weeks ago. She is compelled occasionally 
to rest a day, and last Friday took a day off from labor. 



May 18, 1919 
Margaret Ettinger 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Mickey Neilan truly started something when he pulled that party a 
little more than a month ago. Every one had such a good time that they 
thought it would be right jolly to have the bunch get together about once a 
month for just such an affair. Therefore the old Forty Club was resurrected, 
renamed the Sixty Club, and the first monthly party was given in the ballroom 
of the Alexandria on Saturday, May 10. 

Mickey and Joe Engel were two of the prominent hosts. All the colony 
turned out for it, and a few of those present were: Mabel Normand, Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Kilgour, Jack Pickford, Eileen Percy, Tom Moore, Mildred 
Considine, Arthur Houseman, Marjorie Daw, Harry Ham, Pauline Frederick, Lew 
Cody, Antonio Moreno, Viola Dana, Seena Owen, Anita Stewart, Rudolph Cameron, 
Mr. and Mrs. Eddie Lyons, Mr. and Mrs. Lee Moran, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Ray, 
Mr. and Mrs. Mahlon Hamilton, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Franklin, Grace La Rue, 

Edwin Carewe, Ruth Roland, Harry Cohn, Jean Darnell, Agnes Johnson, Harry 
Millarde and Hale Hamilton. 


Chief Justice of Celluloidia 


December 1919 
PHOTOPLAY 


If there is any lawyer in the theatrical or photoplay business who has 
ever occupied so unique a position as Nathan Burkan, we'd like to know it. 

If there ever has been one, we'd like to know it. He is certainly the 
wholesale representative. Representing Charlie Chaplin, he drew his first 
million-dollar contract. Representing Sydney Chaplin, he drew his recent 
contract with Famous Players. Representing Marshall Neilan, he made that 
director's contract with First National. He is also the legal representative 
of Mabel Normand, Theda Bara, Olive Thomas, Jack Pickford, Pearl White, Hale 



Hamilton, Texas Guinan, Blanche Sweet, Mae Murray, Robert Leonard, Fannie 
Ward, Charlotte Walker, Marjorie Rambeau, Ina Claire, Henry Lehrman and 
Carlyle Blackwell. He represents, also, these authors: Edwin Milton Royle, 
LeRoi Cooper Megrue, Winchell Smith, John Golden and Bayard Vellier. He is 
attorney for and on the board of directors of the "Big Four"--the United 
Artists. He is attorney for the Society of Authors & Composers. He is the 
attorney for Victor Herbert, and for John Phillip Sousa. He is the attorney 
for the Producing Managers' Association of New York City, and represented 
them throughout the Actors' Equity trouble. He was Jewel Carmen's attorney 
in her successful action against Fox. In addition to these people and 
institutions he represents more than one hundred men and women of the 
theatre, and scores of outside individuals and businesses. 


July 16, 1920 
VARIETY 

[This item gives an indication of the success of Mabel Normand's most popular 
film, "Mickey":] 

You can't always sometimes tell--even the shrewdest guess wrong. When 
"Mickey" was offered State-right buyers a couple of years ago J. Frank Hatch, 
one of the cleverest of the State-right purchasers, offered $8,000 for Ohio, 
refusing to raise his bid. He could have bought it for $9,000. Harry 
Grelle, of Pittsburgh, paid $12,000 for Ohio and $10,000 for Pennsylvania for 
a three years' lease of the picture, which still has a year to go. Up to 
date Grelle has cleaned up a profit of $323,000 on Ohio and Pennsylvania , the 
bulk of which was made in Ohio. At the conclusion of the lease of "Mickey" 
Grelle will retire, satisfied with his accumulated "pile." The picture was 
put into Pittsburgh for a run which cleaned up a profit of $60,000 on the 
engagement. 



May 1921 
PHOTOPLAY 

...And we can now present to you--Mr. and Mrs. Tom Moore. 

Tom Moore and Renee Adoree met in New York New Year's Eve. 

They were married in Beverly Hills, California, on February 12th. 

...They were married, in the lovely drawing room of Tom Moore's home in 
Beverly Hills, just at noon. Nice, fat, jolly Judge Summerfield married them, 
and Mabel Normand was maid of honor, and Jack Pickford was best man. Dear old 
Mrs. Moore, mother of the Moores, was the only guest present. 

...Afterwards they drove to a famous Inn in Pasadena, where a bridal 
breakfast was served for forty of their friends, among them May Allison, 

Alice Lake, Edna Purviance, Mr. and Mrs. Mahlon Hamilton, Lottie Pickford, 
Teddy Sampson, Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. Cedric Gibbons, 
and the bridal party. 

Everybody drank the bride's health--in the stuff that runs under 
bridges, we suppose--and they motored away in a cloud of rice, and blessings 
to Santa Barbara, Del Monte, San Francisco and finally took shop to Honolulu, 
where they spent a three weeks honeymoon. 

June 1921 
Hazel Shelly 
MOTION PICTURE CLASSIC 

The grill room of the Ambassador Hotel in Los Angeles is rapidly 
becoming the Mecca for movie people. When Mr. And Mrs. Star need diversion 
recreation, or food, nowadays, instead of hieing themselves in their Packards 
to the Alexandria or Sunset Inn, they drive to the Ambassador. Not only is 
this Hotel de Luxe nearer their habitats, but it is twice as expensive as any 
other hostelry. 

The other evening Ruth Roland was there tripping the light fantastic 
with some good-looking chap. She wore a peach-colored chiffon evening dress. 
Among the other dancers was Rosemary Theby in grey, and a grey picture hat, 



and Eileen Percy in an emerald-green chiffon frock and hat. To my mind 
Gloria Swanson was the most beautiful woman in the room. She was wearing a 
flame-colored evening gown trimmed with flame-colored sequins. Her hair was 
dressed in a new fashion, parted in the middle and bound close to her head. 
She was accompanied solely by her husband, H. K. Somborn 

Another evening Mahlon Hamilton and his handsome young wife were there 
in a party, which included Mabel Normand and William D. Taylor. 

September 11, 1921 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

From the manner in which Nazimova's modernized "Camille" held the 
attention of the audience which viewed it, for the first time, in the 
ballroom of the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, New York, the evening of Wednesday, 
September 7; from the applause the picture evoked and from outspoken 
commendation of it by professional personages there, Metro officials believe 
that in the screen version of the great Dumas play it has one of the most 
powerful box office attractions ever produced... 

Nazimova was present in person at the showing, as also were Rudolph 
Valentino, who played Armand, and Natacha Rambova, who designed the settings. 
Following the exhibition there was a reception in the Crystal Room. 

The production was directed by Ray C. Smallwood and the scenario 
written by June Mathis. 

The photoplay was viewed by an audience whose composite photograph 
might have been entitled "A Celebrity." 

Among the guests were... Miss Lillian Gish, Miss Dorothy Gish, Miss 
Norma Talmadge, Miss Constance Talmadge, Joseph M. Schenck, Richard 
Barthelmess ,.. .Adolph Zukor, D. W. Griffith, Mary Pickford, Douglas 
Fairbanks, Mabel Normand... 


September 18, 1921 



NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

All the leading film lights in New York were present on Thursday night 
at the Apollo Theatre when "Little Lord Fauntleroy" made its bow to the 
public. A casual eye swept over the audience during the intermission 
revealed such well-known people as Norma Talmadge, Constance Talmadge, Mrs. 
Margaret Talmadge, Samuel Goldwyn, Joseph Schenck, Dorothy Gish, Edgar 
Selwyn, Mabel Normand, Marshall Neilan, Anita Loos, John Emerson, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. D. Williams, Albert Parker, Hiram Abrams, Nathan Burkan, Dennis 
O'Brien, Mr. and Mrs. Albert Grey, Mae Murray, Robert Leonard, and, of 
course, Mary Pickford, Douglas Fairbanks, Douglas, Jr., Jack Pickford and 
Mrs. Charlotte Pickford. 

October 19Z1 
Adela Rogers St. Johns 
PHOTOPLAY 

Hollywood has been literally overrun with swimming parties this hot 
month. Everybody who has a swimming pool--and numerous screen celebrities 
have--is enjoying it themselves and inviting their friends to do likewise. 

Wally Reid's hillside estate sports a very grand pool, with a walled-in 
sand pile, completely shut in from the road and Mrs. Reid--who was pretty 
Dorothy Davenport--is found in it about eight hours out of every twenty-four. 
The other afternoon she and Wally were joined by pretty Wanda Hawley--who 
looks very nice indeed in a blue one piece affair, which she fills with 
curving completeness--Mabel Normand, and was there every anybody before or 
since who could look like Mabel in one of those Italian silk suits of 
unrelieved black--T. Roy Barnes, and his wife Bessie Crawford, Bill Hart, May 
Allison, who is just learning to swim and does it with fascinating timidity 
amid prolific masculine instruction--and wears a modest, taffeta bathing 
dress that looks very French and ties in the back. Not to mention young Bill 
Reid, who at the age of four has learned to swim under water like an enlarged 
minnow, but can't swim if his nose gets above water. 



November 12, 1921 
LOS ANGELES RECORD 

In spite of the fact that November 10 is known to Mabel Normand and her 
intimates, as her birthday, it made little difference to that young lady when 
she arose to greet the day that meant the beginning of a new year in her 
life. She received and accepted an invitation from her producer, Mack 
Sennett, to take dinner with him and a friend, at his home. The hour was set 
for 7 and as usual Mabel was on time. 

As Mr. Sennett escorted Miss Normand to the dining room, which was 
darkened to that time, the lights were turned on and eleven of Mabel's 
friends rushed her to wish many happy returns of the day. 

A beautiful three-piece silver tea set was the gift of the entire 
company. Many less pretentious gifts were presented from the people who 
worked with her on the last picture, "Molly '0," including an alarm clock 
from her director, Dick Jones. 

Those who helped toward making the party a complete success, were Mabel 
Normand, William D. Taylor, Mrs. Catherine Sennett, Fay Borden, Mack Sennett, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Asher, Dick Jones, Mr. and Mrs. Earl Mueller and John 
Grey. 

December 2, 1921 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 

"The Writers" last night threw down the gauntlet to "The Lambs." 

Vying in half a dozen qualities these two famous clubs of the West and 
the East promise a lively rivalry hereafter... 

"The Writers' Cramp" was the occasion of the affair. 

Just how the cramp originated is not made public, but it is generally 
supposed that it was first noticed in the region of the pocketbook when 
equipment for the "Writers'" new athletic field was to be provided. 



In a spasm of optimism some one--they do say it was Marion Fairfax-- 
conceived the idea of raising money to allay this cramp by a big public 
gathering. The public was entirely willing. In fact, some 1200 strong, 

Mr. and Mrs. Public responded with such a rush that the baby stars of filmdom 
who were selling tickets had to requisition trucks to carry home the money. 

Whatever the financial result, the social development of the affair was 
remarkable. Folk of the studios met society on terms of equal footing, and a 
bond of common interest created which will make last night's dinner dance one 
of the memorable events of local history. 

The array of distinguished men and woman assembled would alone have 
been worth all the price of admission. The fact that the cotillion form of 
dance was observed permitting every guest to dance with his or her screen 
favorite was a further pleasure provided, and finally a specially staged 
entertainment of wit, beauty and music completed the brilliance of an affair 
which every guest may recall with happiness for years to come... 

As the lovely women stepped into the picture we forgot the world was 
made for anything but beauty. . . 

Gloria Swanson, wisteria velvet embroidered in silver, rhinestones and 
pearls. . . 

Colleen Moore, imported French gown of lavender chiffon, embroidered in 
blue and made over blue silk. . . 

Bessie Love, pink tulle and pearl trimmings... 

Mabel Normand, white and silver sequin with chiffon. Silver wreath in 
her hair . . . 

Blanche Sweet, black velvet trimmed with silver. 

January 8, 1922 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 

Unattended by directors shouting "action" and in an atmosphere that was 
utterly lacking in suggestion of the sets of a studio, Lottie Pickford Rupp, 
sister to Mary Pickford, was married last night to Alan Forrest Fisher, known 



to the cinema world in which he is a star as Alan Forrest. 

The ceremony was performed in the First Methodist Church of Flollywood 
by the Rev. Dr. Willsie Martin, its pastor, and in the presence of nearly 
every motion picture star on the Pacific Coast, to say nothing of several 
hundred residents of Flollywood and Los Angeles. 

Following the wedding, the bridal party, accompanied by a few intimate 
friends, went to the Ambassador Hotel, where a wedding dinner was served. 

This morning Mr. and Mrs. Fisher will leave on an extended honeymoon jaunt. 

Where are they going? 

They refuse to tell. 

The wedding ceremony was marked by its beautiful simplicity and lasted 
less than ten minutes. Long before it began, though, the guests, both those 
of the motion picture colony who knew the couple well and those who have met 
them through the "silver screen," had gathered outside the church. 

The doors were not opened until a few minutes before seven-thirty, the 
hour set for the marriage. When the guests were finally admitted the large 
edifice was filled within a few seconds and so large was the crowd that 
failed to gain admittance that a detail of police officers from the Hollywood 
station was pressed into service to handle it. 

Arrangements had been made for the bride and groom to enter the church 
from different vestibules, but when 7:30 came and it was time to start the 
wedding march, "Mary and Doug" had not arrived and there was a short delay. 
Miss Rupp arrived early with her mother, Mrs. Charlotte Pickford, and her 
brother, Jack, who was to give her away. 

When "Doug" and "Mary" arrived there was a hurried whispered conference 
of all the party and "Doug" was sent into the church to take his seat with 
the other members of the family. 

"Doug's" appearance was the signal for an enthusiastic outburst of 
applause from the ensembled guests. It was enthusiasm that could not be kept 
down apparently, thought the edifice was a church and the occasion a wedding. 
The object of the outburst, however, appeared none too well pleased and 
attempted to gain silence by nodding his head. It had no effect. 



Many times have the members of last night's wedding participated in 
beautiful wedding ceremonies before the camera, but last night, face to face 
with reality, the appeared lost, and they frankly admitted they felt that 
way. 

Miss Rupp was attended only by her sister. There was no bridesmaid and 
no ring bearer or flower girls. 

Just as the wedding march commenced, when Miss Rupp and her sister and 
brother were waiting in the vestibule to start the processional, "Our Mary" 
pleadingly asked what she was to do. 

"I'm nervous," she said, and she meant it. 

"I'm nervous too," responded Jack. "Don't ask me." 

"Well, let's go in," added the bride. 

There was a hurried scamper and Mary took a position before the other 
two. No one was quite sure which arm Jack was supposed to offer the bride but 
with the aid of a reporter they finally were straightened out and started 
into the church. 

Mary, forgetting her nervousness, head in the air and looking straight 
ahead like a little grenadier, led the bride and her brother up the side 
aisle and down the center of the chancel. 

Both the bride and her maid-of-honor were beautifully gowned and both 
deserved the subdued exclamation of homage that came from the standing 
guests. The bride has always had an honest claim to be called pretty. As for 
Mary--well, who is there in the world who doesn't know of her almost 
childlike beauty, and she never looked prettier than last night. 

The bridegroom and his best man, Eddie Sutherland, were waiting near 
the foot of the chancel and as the bride and groom met, Doctor Martin entered 
from the chancel door. Almost, it seemed, before the audience realized the 
ceremony had begun, it had finished and the recessional began. 

There was a mad rush on the part of the guests to reach the street 
before Mr. and Mrs. Forrest were driven away. Only a few, however, succeeded 
in getting near them. The ushers, Hoot Gibson, A1 Roscoe and Harry Cohn, 
anticipating just such a move, saw to it that bride and groom were well on 



the way to the Ambassador before the church was half emptied. 

Other members of the family made their exit from side doors and they 
too were whirled away from the huge and curious crowd. "Doug" may have held 
up the wedding by being just a little bit late but he managed to get to the 
hotel before the rest of the party and was in possession when they arrived. 

Among the guests at the wedding dinner were Mr. and Mrs. Tom Moore, 
Thomas Dixon, Steve Franklin, Hoot Gibson, Harry Cohn, A1 Roscoe, May McAvoy, 
Mabel Normand, Mr. and Mrs. Urson, Lila Lee, Mrs. Charlotte Pickford, Mary 
Miles Minter, Bebe Daniels, Alice Lake, Mr. and Mrs. Canfield, Eddie 
Sutherland, Mr. and Mrs. Scott, Jack Pickford, and "Doug and Mary." 

December 22, 1922 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 

E. M. Asher, personal representative of Mack Sennett ... confirmed that 
Miss Normand sailed on the White Star Line steamship Majestic last Saturday, 
December 16, to spend Christmas in England... 

Confirming Miss Normand's return to Europe, which she visited in the 
summer, Asher said she sailed rather suddenly, "with a party of friends," on 
the Majestic merely to spend Christmas in London. He said she had advised 
him she would sail on her return voyage two or three days after Christmas. 

He denied the disclosure of Wally Reid's breakdown had any connection with 
her sudden departure from the United States, but admitted she decided on the 
trip somewhat unexpectedly. 

June 1923 
Herb Howe 
PHOTOPLAY 

...It was while chatelaine of the Beaux Arts that Texas [Guinan] first 
drew the eastern filmers together, achieving a big financial and social 
success. She gave a farewell party for Pearl White before the star sailed 



for France to seek seclusion in a convent. Mabel Normand, George Beban, 

Anita Stewart, George Melford, Rubye de Remer, Nita Naldi, Allan Dwan, the 
Dolly sisters, Kitty Gordon, Bebe Daniels and all Pearl's friends were there, 
including the parish priest who counseled Miss White to seek serenity of mind 
and spirit within convent walls. 

November 1923 
Cal York 
PHOTOPLAY 

Jane Cowl's presentation in Los Angeles of "Romeo and Juliet"--one of the 
finest things ever seen on the American stage--woke a storm of enthusiasm 
among motion picture artists. 

The opening night saw a really amazing gathering in the big auditorium. 
Douglas Fairbanks and Mary Pickford were there. Norma Talmadge, and Joe 
Schenck, Constance Talmadge-in a green frock with a little tight silver 
turban, accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. Earle Williams, Mabel Normand, with Paul 
Bern and wearing the most exquisite summer evening frock of organdy lace and 
embroidery over coral taffeta, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Brabin (Theda Bara) in an 
exquisitely draped gown of yellow satin, in a box with Mrs. Leslie Carter. 
Pola Negri, in black with some artistic and fascinating dashes of Oriental 
color, Charles Chaplin, William S. Hart, Ethel Clayton, May Allison, Leatrice 
Joy, in apricot taffeta, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Meighan, Mr. and Mrs. Douglas 
MacLean, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Ray, Mr. and Mrs. William de Mille, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Niblo (Enid Bennett). 

January 2, 1924 
Edward Doherty 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE 

Los Angeles, Cal., Jan. 1--Mabel Normand and Edna Purviance, moving 
picture stars, full of New Year's cheer and saturated with tears, were taken 



into custody late tonight after Mabel's chauffeur had sent a bullet into the 
breast of Courtland F. Dines, an oil operator from Denver, who is a friend of 
Miss Purviance. Dines, according to first reports, was fatally hurt. Later 
reports are more optimistic. One is that neither lung was pierced. 

After the two moving picture actresses had been questioned by the 
police and released they saw to it that Dines was properly cared for in the 
Good Samaritan hospital. The chauffeur who fired the shot is H. A. Kelly, 
alias Greer. 

The first word of the shooting came to the police from Kelly himself. 

He arrived at the university police station and said: 

"I have just shot a man over at 325 North Vermont Avenue." 

The police hurried over to the bungalow at that address. They found 
the women weeping over Dines who was reclining on a sofa. 

"I guess somebody shot him, Mister," said Mabel--with the right amount 
of cheer in her voice. 

Later Kelly, the chauffeur, was booked on a charge of assault with a 
deadly weapon with intent to kill and the women were released and allowed to 
go home. 

The place where the shooting occurred, which had been rented by Dines 
on his arrival from Denver six weeks ago, is a unit in a beautiful series of 
court bungalows. Edna, who is said to be his fiancee, had been there much of 
this afternoon. There had been obviously an abundance of drinkables. 

Miss Normand says she went to the apartment at 8 o'clock p.m. in her 
limousine and told her chauffeur she would call him when she wanted him. 

"He came in about 9 o'clock or some time," Mabel said in the police 
station, "without being called. Honest, nobody invited my chauffeur to the 
party. Why the--well, why should we? 

"And all of a sudden there's some shots. And poor Dines is hit. 

"Honest I never saw the shooting. I didn't know nothing about it. 

I was in the other room, putting some powder on my nose, or maybe smoking a 
cigarette or something. And Edna was with me--see?" 

Edna's story was much the same; but rather vague and indefinite. It 



was plain though that she was doing her best to recollect. But she had 
forgotten much. She had even forgotten to button her shoes, until she saw a 
burly cop grinning at her ankles. 

Then Mabel's chauffeur, whom she knows as Greer, told his story. He 
said he wanted to protect Miss Normand. 

"This guy Dines has got a lot of booze," he explained to the interested 
police and newspaper men. "And he's been keeping poor Mabel so bleary-eyed 
that she can't do anything. I felt sorry for the kid, and I determined to 
put a stop to it. 

"So this afternoon I went up to Mabel's room. And up in Mabel's room I 
found this little gat. 

"Well, about 8:30 o'clock I takes Mabel over to this Dines' place--on 
the way to the depot. She was going to see some friends off to the east, 
Mabel's great like that. Do anything to cheer a friend. She had some 
flowers--she ' s always giving flowers to everybody. And she though she'd just 
step in and say "hello" and "happy New Year's." 

"I waited an hour for her to come out. And she didn't come. So I went 
into the place. 

"I saw that Mabel was in no condition to stay there any longer and that 
Miss Purviance was--well, anyway, I said, 'Come on, Mabel, we're going away 
from here . ' 

"She told me I was a kill-joy and that I wasn't a gentleman if I 
insisted on going around killing her parties. 

"I got rough with her--like any man would. And I told her if she 
didn't come and come right away I'd chuck up the job. I wasn't going to 
'chauf,' her around if she insisted on getting drunk every time she could. 

"Well, she got up and put her arm on mine and we started out. 

"Then this guy Dines started to pick up a bottle. I thought he was 
going to hit me with it. I'm no roughneck; I'm no cave man. Look me over-- 
you don't see no ladies' delight about me. Little guy, I am. And him--well, 
you seen him, didn't you? 

"I wasn't going to let him crack me over the dome with no bottle--no 



matter if it was a real Haig & Haig bottle. And I pulled the gat and let him 
have it." 

Greer fired three shots, and then ran out to the police station and 
told the police he had "just shot a guy." 

It was really an affecting meeting, that of the movie stars and the oil 
man, in the ward of the shabby little receiving hospital. It was 
approximately two hours after the shooting and the girls, having finished 
with the police quiz, had become almost cold sober. 

They were led from the detective bureau by a crowd of admiring cops. 
Edna, dressed in a cloth of gold evening gown, gold satin slippers and gold 
silk stockings, with a wrap of gold and green; and Mabel, a Gainsborough 
picture in black velvet--and plenty of ostrich feathers on her hat. 

"Gimmie a cigarette," begged Mabel just before the procession to the 
receiving hospital began. 

"0, daddy," was Edna’s greeting to Dines in the hospital. 

She took the wounded man's hand in hers and kissed it. The light shone 
on a big diamond--Edna ' s . 

"Is my sweetie hurt?" she asked of Dines. 

The tears began to fall in great splotches from the blond lady's eyes. 

"No--I'll be all right," said Dines. 

"'Lo, Sweety," said Mabel, with just that exact note of cheer needed 
for the sick room. "Hoy's the sweety?" 

Edna shoved up the gold bandeau--it threatened to drop over her eyes, 
and bent and kissed Dines. 

"What do you think of that guy saying I tried to hit him with a 
bottle--" Dines moaned. "Get me a drink of water." 

"All my fault," said Mabel, still the cheerfullest soul in the room. 
"Say, he told everybody I saw the shooting. Huh--and if he says it again 
I'll take a couple shots at him." 

Mabel pushed Edna out of the way and repeated that it was all her fault 
and that she ought to take a couple of shots at somebody... 





January 3, 1924 
Edward Doherty 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE 

(Los Angeles)--Jan . Z--Mabel Normand and Edna Purviance, movie stars, 
who were present when Mabel's chauffeur shot Edna's sweetheart, Courtland S. 
Dines, last night, will have to tell their stories to the police at least 
once more. 

...An unvoiced, passionate love for his "movie queen" employer and 
jealousy of her host is believed by the police to have caused Horace A. 

Greer, the driver, to shoot Dines. 

But Mabel herself objects strenuously to this view; 

"A chauffeur with a gun!" she said tonight. "Deliver me." 

Mabel was more articulate today but not so full of pep. Her fingers 
trembled a little as she lit a cigarette. She had just been reading the 
newspapers and the police version of the affair seemed to anger her. 

"Blah, blah," said Mabel. "Slush, the poor boob was nuts. He was only 
one of the servants, and he was treated like one. Why, I didn't even treat 
him like--well I've had a lot of good chauffeurs. And good gawd, I didn't 
even hire this egg. My secretary did that." 

Some one asked Mabel about the gat. 

"Well my gawd," she said, "I didn't know how he had it. He says he got 
it out of my room. What business had he in my room--my bedroom? Say, I hope I 

drop dead if this ain't the truth--that man had been in my room only twice 

that I know of--once to fix my curler and once to fix an electric plug. 
Honest. 

"Somebody gave me that gat to shoot bottles with. I broke a lot of nice 
mountains shooting at bottles, but I had a lot of fun. And he says I was in 
the room when he cut loose with the gat, and he wasn't shooting at bottles, 
either. I wasn't in the room at all. I was in Edna's room. She was putting on 

her evening gown and it wasn't hooked up and I didn't want this egg to see 

her . 



"Then all of a sudden, bang, bang, bang. I thought they were 
firecrackers . The kind I used to throw at Ben Turpin. Poor old Ben, he'd look 
at me so funny." 

Mabel tried to give an imitation of Ben doing the east and west and 
nearly strangled on cigarette smoke. 

Edna was lying in bed when the reporters came. She was dressed in a 
nightie and a pretty orchid kimono. Her blond hair was sadly disturbed, and 
her eyes were hidden by dark glasses in horn rims. She remembered some 
details overlooked or unrecalled last night. She was quite certain today 
that Mabel was with her. 

"Yes, I was powdering my nose," she said, "and Mabel came in and said, 
'Don't be a pig, Eddie, let me see Mabel in the glass and give me some of 
your powder.'" 

This coincides with Mabel's story--but it is directly opposed to 
Greer's. 

"Mabel was sitting on the davenport," he said, "and she had just put 
her arm on mine and we were going out when Dines makes a grab for that bottle 
and I let him have it. Mabel screamed." 

Greer said today he meant to fire only one, but he shot three bullets 
out of the gun before he knew it. The gun jammed on the fourth shot. 

"Why," Edna said, "that chauffeur just came in the door and started 
shooting. That's all there was to it. No argument or anything so far as I 
know. " 

Edna is not going to lose her job with Charlie Chaplin because of the 
trouble--but Charlie plows nervous hands through his crinkly gray hair. 

"The poor kid," he says, "she's worried stiff. She doesn't know 
whether she's going to be fired or not. Of course I'm not going to fire her. 
We all get into trouble some time. 

"But whether she will have the lead in my next picture--I--uh--have a 
cigar. You see, we've been trying out a lot of people for that role. We've 
been trying to get a girl who is smaller than Edna, and --well, I don't know. 

"But of course her present trouble has not a thing to do with that. 



You understand how types are cast? That's it. We want a certain type for 
the lead in my new picture." 

There was talk during the interview with Charley and Edna about a 
little strip of film showing a man removing a splinter from Edna's beautiful 
knee . 

"My God, " said Edna. 

"But you wouldn't publish that," said Charley. "What would be the 
point?" 

"No, we're not going to print that picture," the newspaper man assured 
him. "We haven't found it." 

Edna explained that she was and she wasn't engaged to Dines. For about 
six months, she said, she and Court had an understanding, and, although he 
hadn't given her a betrothal ring they intended to get married. She added 
that she was terribly fond of the wounded man. 

Edna then proceeded to touch more in detail the high spots of the 
evening's events. 

"I had promised Mr. Dines to have dinner and in the middle of the 
afternoon I dropped in at his bungalow. There were some others there, too. 

It was a sort of New Year's open house all over Hollywood and there were 
callers at the bungalow through the whole afternoon. 

"Soon after reaching the house I went to a telephone and called Mabel 
and asked her to come on over. It wasn't long till she arrived. Her 
chauffeur, Greer, brought her over. 

"Folks kept dropping in and finally, shortly before 7, Mr. Dines said 
he'd step into his room and dress for dinner. 

"None of the three of us were intoxicated. We had some drinks, but not 
many. Only a moment, it seemed, after Mr. Dines started to change his 
clothes for dinner and just after Mabel and I were in a room leading off the 
living room--powdering our noses--the three shots sounded from the other 
room. That's the whole of it." 

The police theory is that Greer was in love with Mabel, and that he 
wanted to pose as a hero, a caveman, in her eyes, and take her away from the 



man who was giving her booze. 

"I wouldn't ever aspire to love such a wonderful, beautiful, great 
movie star," Greer said today. "Me, one lung, a little guy? I like her and 
all that, and she's been kinder to me than anybody I ever me. Gave me some 
platinum cuff links Christmas day. Big hearted, that's what she is--always 
doing something for somebody. 

"Well, I told you how Miss Burns, Mabel's companion, got a call from 
her, asking to have me sent over to Dines' for her. And how she told me a 
man took Mabel from the phone and hollered that she wouldn't be home. I went 
over there. I knew Mabel had to have an operation, for I guess it's 
appendicitis. And I knew it wasn't doing her any good to get soused. But 
you know Mabel--she can't say no--too darn good hearted." 

Edna told reporters this afternoon that Mabel hadn't called Miss Edith 
Burns, her housekeeper, or anybody else. 

"I was with her all the time, of course, and I know she didn't use the 
telephone," she insisted. 

[These last two articles were written by Edward Doherty. In his 
autobiography , "Gall and Honey: The Story of a Newspaperman" , Doherty told of 
visiting Mabel Normand in the hospital at a later date, at which time she 
told him, "Eddie, I thought you were the devil himself, because you always 
quoted me exactly as I talked."] 

September 1924 
PHOTOPLAY 

Did you ever run ten blocks to a fire and then find that it was only 
some measly little woodshed burning? Sure you have and so have we. In fact 
that is about the only kind we ever did run to until recently. And then we 
felt repaid for all the futile miles we had run. 

For this fire was different. It was a garage fire and among the eight 
garages blazing was one that belonged to Mabel Normand. And in her garage 



was a spick and span limousine. It was and still is the pride of her heart, 
despite the fact that the flames damaged it about $1,000 worth. 

But it was not the burning or saving of her limousine that made the 
fire such a success from the spectators' viewpoint. The fair Mabel furnished 
the excitement. Aroused from peaceful slumbers, she rushed to the garage 
clad only in her pajamas, slippers and a filmy something thrown over her 
shoulders. She has appeared in many fire scenes in pictures but never to 
better advantage than she did that early morning. 

The dashing comedienne took command of the firemen in directing their 
work of saving her garage and limousine, and no firemen ever worked harder or 
more valiantly than did those gallants of the Wilshire fire station. 

When it was all over she took them into her home and served breakfast. 
It was some fire and some breakfast. 

October 1924 
PHOTOPLAY 

At last Hollywood has seen Douglas Fairbanks' "The Thief of Bagdad." 

No picture ever made has been awaited with such eager interest by the film 
colony itself, and the opening night at Grauman's Hollywood theater was one 
of those unforgettable occasions, marred only by the absence of Doug and 
Mary, who were somewhere on the high seas, bound for America. 

The scene was an amazing one, from the crowd that packed the streets 
outside, to the interior of the theater, transformed for the production of 
this picture into a veritable Arabian Nights palace, filled with incense and 
Oriental perfumes, magnificent tapestries and rich colors, dancing girls and 
throbbing Eastern music. 

In the audience were Norma Talmadge, Constance Talmadge, Madame Alla 
Nazimova, with the most fascinating new bob above a frock of gold and coral; 
Florence Vidor, in cream chiffon with orchids; Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Meighan, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Lloyd (Mildred wore the daintiest of Boue Souers frocks 
under a summer evening wrap of pale pink chiffona du marabou); Mr. and Mrs. 



Reginald Denny (Mrs. Denny in a smart taffeta frock of blended pastel 
colors); Mr. and Mrs. Earle Williams, the latter stunning in cloth of gold 
and flame net; Miss Jeanie MacPherson, wearing a gorgeous evening coat of 
green silk shot with gold and banded with gold embroidery; Mr. and Mrs. 

Walter Morosco (Corrine Griffith), Paul Bern, Mabel Normand, all in white 
satin trimmed with rhinestones under an evening wrap of ermine; Mr. and Mrs. 
George Archainbaud, Kathleen Clifford, in scalloped white chiffon ornamented 
with red silken roses; Mae Busch, black and silver; Jack Pickford and Marilyn 
Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Allan Forrest (Lottie Pickford), Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Leonard (Mae Murray--in some shimmering white and silver thing, with a coat 
of delicate canary yellow); Mr. and Mrs. Norman Kerry, Priscilla Dean, in 
autumn leaf brown, with a big picture hat of the same color; Mr. and Mrs. 
Conrad Nagel, Mr. and Mrs. Douglas MacLean, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Ray, George 
Fitzmaurice, Eugene O'Brien and Mr. and Mrs. Monta Bell. 

December 1925 
Herb Howe 
PHOTOPLAY 

When Mabel Normand went East to appear on the stage she listed her 
house for rent... the agents rented it to Barbara La Marr. 

February 1926 
PHOTOPLAY 

Upon her return from Europe, Irene Rich was honored by the Warner 
Brothers with a dinner dance at the Casa Lopez. She looked charming as ever, 
but was quite apologetic because she hadn't had time to get a new gown for 
the party. You see, Irene had taken her two daughters to Europe and placed 
them in school in Switzerland, and their stay in Paris was spent outfitting 
the children. So Mamma was neglected. 

Nevertheless, the line formed to the right of Irene's table, and it 



took all four Warner Brothers to fight off her prospective dancing partners. 

Mabel Normand in an ermine wrap looked well and happy. Natacha Rambova 
made her usual striking appearance in her draped turban. Clive Brook and 
John Roche were among the most popular dancing partners. 

After the dinner and some dancing, the Warner Brothers' newest opus, 
"Lady Windermere's Fan," was run off for the guests... 

December 1928 
Harry Lang 
PHOTOPLAY 

[from an interview with Hollywood psychic George Dareos, discussing the 
stars who come to him for psychic readings] ... "I know all the stars--they all 
come to see me," Dareos went on. "Mabel Normand, Alice and Marceline Day, 
Clarie Windsor, Olive Borden, Jetta Goudal , Joan Crawford..." 
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Mary Pickford ("America's Sweetheart") was the biggest star directed by 
William Desmond Taylor. The three films in which he directed her--"Johanna 
Enlists," "Captain Kidd, Jr.," "How Could You, Jean"--were the last three she 
made for Famous Players-Lasky before beginning independent production. Below 
are 11 interviews with Mary Pickford, from 1913-1922. Also included is her 
1923 testimony which revealed that Adolph Zukor had once offered her $250,000 
if she would retire from the screen. As a star and as a producer, Mary 
Pickford was the most important woman of the silent film era, and the 
interviews below give glimpses of her personality, intelligence, and sense of 
values. Hopefully someday someone will make a serious effort to find 
the hundreds of interviews given by Mary Pickford during the silent film era, 
and make them freely available on the Internet. 

January 19, 1913 
SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 

Mary Pickford, Recent Recruit to the Footlights, 

Was Known to Millions in the "Movies" 

When a pretty young woman first sees herself on the screen, after she 
has been "filmed," she seeks a secluded spot and weeps. "Do I really look as 
bad as that?" she sobs. The sight of herself is almost too much. 

"I suspect," said Miss Pickford, when discussing her experience 
recently, "that a man will gravitate toward strong drink. I remember well 
the first time Lionel Barrymore saw himself as others see him. 

"'I've got a grouch on with myself for being so fat,' he observed. 
'Anyhow, I wonder what right I've got to be going around and posing as a 
leading man. Back to the stage for mine!'" 

Very seldom, though, is it "back to the stage." Much more often it is 
from the stage to the "movies." That is why it has been such a source of 



comment that a woman like Miss Pickford should give up one line of work, in 
which she has a reputation that is second to none, for another that is, in 
many respects, more strenuous and exacting. 

Not since she was a very little girl with a company playing "The Warrens 
of Virginia" has Miss Pickford essayed a speaking part, until recently she 
blossomed out as a real Juliet in "The Good Little Devil," the play with 
which Mme. Rostand and her son proved that the author of "Cyrano" and 
"Chantecler" was not the only one of the family who could turn out dramatic 
novelties. 

And for the very reason that Miss Pickford has been away so short a time 
from the clicking cameras and shouting stage managers of the "movies," her 
views on the styles of acting which go best in, the photoplays and the real 
thing are of particular interest, because her own work has forced her to 
bring the contrasts into vivid relief. 

"As a matter of fact," she declared, "one does not have to resort to 
more pantomime before the camera than behind the footlights. Some actors 
have spoiled themselves for returning to the stage by doing so; but it really 
isn't necessary. 

"Would you believe it? One has to be very much more real for a film 
play than for an audience. You can't fool the camera. It catches every 
little thing--many things that, ordinarily, the eyes never see. 

"I soon discovered, when studying myself on the screen, that I couldn't 
pretend to cry in front of the lens. If a scene demanded sobs, I had to 
weep, or turn my head away from the camera. 

"Now, on the stage it is perfectly easy to counterfeit sobs. There the 
voice helps in the deception. The same holds true in many ways--all emotions 
may be simulated by the voice; but when one is deprived of its aid, one must 
make up for it by keener attention to facial expression. 

"Often, when acting for the 'movies,' I have been greatly disconcerted 
when the man playing opposite to me would speak a line that should have been 
impassioned in an ordinary tone of voice. Imagine some one declaring, 'I 
love you,' as if he were asking you to 'Please pass the butter.' Sometimes I 



feared that I might lose control of myself altogether, and I knew that after 
such a thing happened, I could never finish my part as well as I had begun 
it." 

There is, indeed, a special technique required for the photoplays--a 
technique that has been evolved in a few years. It has been but a matter of 
half a decade, or thereabouts, that Miss Pickford became a Juliet of the 
gelatine films. She had finished her engagement with "The Warrens of 
Virginia," and realized that it was time for her to be thinking of giving up 
juvenile parts. 

An opportunity to act before the camera presented itself, and she took 
advantage of it. Since then she has played all sorts of parts--has seen 
herself on the screen as wild western heroines, as women from the classics, 
as poor little innocent girls and as very well-dressed rich ones--in fact, 
has gone pretty well through the dramatic scale. 

"When I went into moving-picture plays," said Miss Pickford, "they were 
paying $5 a day at the highest. I believe I was the first woman to get $10. 
Now they are paying hundreds a week. 

"Naturally, it was strange work at first, and I found that I had to 
acquire a special facility for it. In the first place, do you realize that 
all the indoor scenes occupy a space not larger than a good-sized rug? That 
will be crowded up with furniture of various kinds. To get around naturally, 
without bumping against tables or knocking down chairs, is no easy matter. 

It takes months to learn to dart about without betraying the fact that one is 
steering a serpentine course around sideboards and things. The slightest 
awkward move, you know, will show on the screen, to the exclusion of 
everything else. 

"One the other hand, when I went back to the stage, I felt that I could 
never get across it. The distances were vast--terrible to me. At times I 
felt as if I were crossing a desert. 

"Still another thing that one must get accustomed to on the picture 
stage is the shouts of the stage managers. There is always a terrible hubbub 
when a play is being produced. When one or more are put on in a week there 



is no time for such careful rehearsal as theatrical companies receive. 

"Consequently, the stage managers are always on the alert. 'A little 

more life there! Don't make a funeral out of this scene,' a man will yell at 

you, and if you have not properly schooled yourself, you will took toward the 
person who is yelling. Be sure that glance will show on the screen and will 
spoil a scene." 

In a sense, it was this "slap-dash" rehearsing that cause Miss Pickford 

to desert the "movies," which have given her the most familiarly known face 

in the nation. She wanted to get back to David Belasco--he is her idol-- 
because she felt that his coaching is a liberal education in stagecraft. "He 
rehearses so wonderfully," she said. "He always knows just the effects he 
wants, and how to get them; is never at a loss, and never out of patience. 

I can't imagine how some people can go through a rehearsal under him in a 
matter-of-fact humor. I drink in everything he says, remember it and study 
it out." 

"And now that you no longer have the screen to study, do you practice 
before the mirror?" she was asked. 

She laughed merrily. 

"Booth did it; Mansfield did it; most of the great actors have done it," 
she replied; "but somehow I can't imagine myself doing it. I should feel so 
foolish if I tried it. Besides, I should be so constrained and self- 
conscious that I wouldn't know how to control my face. 

"When I'm playing Juliet, the blind girl, I know just what muscles to 
'wiggle' "--and she laughed again--"because I've studied my expressions so 
long on the screens that I can call on any one I want." 

Literally, she has acquired a complete repertory of her own expressions 
by seeing herself in so many photoplays. Whether she wants to portray joy or 
grief, anger or amusement--in fact, almost any emotion one can name--she can 
mold her facial muscles to it with as much certainty as one would pull the 
strings of a marionette. 

"I can't imagine anything that is of as much benefit to an actress," she 
said, "as studying herself on the screen. It's so different from practicing 



before a mirror. When one is acting, one should feel the emotions that are 
being imitated. That is not possible--at least, would not be for me--if one 
is in front of a mirror. But after one has acted in a photoplay, the results 
can be seen in cold blood long after the impressions of the moment have 
vanished . 

"It is possible then to judge the effect of every expression as it is 
flashed on the screen. The part the eyebrows play, whether one has frowned 
too much or not enough, how one appears when sobbing--all these and many 
other things can be seen, just as if one were criticizing another person. 

"In time it is but natural that one should be able to call upon an 
expression with practical certainty. I feel the advantage of this, 
particularly when I am playing the blind girl. My eyes are open, but I am 
not supposed to see. Were I to appear at all conscious of the manner in 
which I am expressing various emotions, the illusion would be lost. The 
audience would not feel that I was blind, but would be keenly alive to the 
fact that I was merely playing blind." 

It may be noted that, for the reasons Miss Pickford stated, there are 
few persons who can take "blind" roles. Generally there is nothing sightless 
but the "lines" of the part. 

Similarly, the schooling of the photoplays, in being seemingly 
unconscious of all sights and sounds except those which should influence the 
acting, has stood Miss Pickford in good stead. A blind girl is never 
expected to see anything that goes on about her--and Miss Pickford never 
does, so far as the eye can judge. 

"On the whole," she said, "I feel that my experience before the camera 
has been of great benefit; but I can easily see how it might have done great 
harm. I always had in mind the fact that I might want to become a real 
actress, and so never allowed myself to indulge in more gestures than if I 
had a speaking part. I don't believe it is necessary, and a great many 
actors ruin themselves for stagework by assuming exaggerated manners and 
expressions . 

"If one were acting in a French or Italian company, it would be 



different. Those people are more given to gestures than we are. Why, the 
French companies laugh at our 'movies.' They say they can see no acting in 
them. Just the same, we often laugh back at theirs, because they go through 
so many antics. In either case, the actors are right. An American who 
worked his face and thrashed the air like a Frenchman would appear just as 
ridiculous as a Frenchman who talked only with his mouth." 

From all this it can be realized that Miss Pickford has been no dilatory 
student of her art. People who have admired her, week after week, for a 
matter of five years or so, may be sure that they have liked her acting 
because she has studied every little detail of her work until she is able to 
gauge the effect of every movement she makes. 

And, as her appearance is universally known not only in America, but in 
Europe as well, the natural question is: 

"What is she like off the stage?" That's asked of every actress. 

A New York girl wanted to know one time, and followed Miss Pickford and 
her mother for a number of blocks when they were walking home from a moving- 
picture studio. Finally, the younger woman began to suspect they were being 
shadowed, and turned to see who was behind them. 

"Did you want to see me?" she asked the hesitating girl. 

"Oh, Miss Pickford!" the latter exclaimed, "I'm so glad you have a 
pretty voice, because if you hadn't I wouldn't enjoy you so much in the 
moving pictures next week, and I hoped you had because I see you every week, 
and I made up my mind that I just had to know what you are like." 

Aside from a pretty voice, Miss Pickford has golden hair, the eyes that 
best go with it, and a pleasant manner, altogether free from constraint of 
affectation. What she has so far done has never gone to her head. It is 
what she wants to do in the future that she is bothering most about. 

As to size, she is slightly below medium; and as to age, she is still in 
her early twenties. From Canada she has come, and she retains her love for 
the open and the genial sympathy with mankind that goes with it. Perhaps as 
good an index to her character as any is to be found in a remark she made of 
her acting: 



"I always like to think of 'the poor little man in the gallery,' and 
make my voice carry to him. He has paid over his good money, just as well as 
those in the expensive front seats, and he is just as much entitled to the 
worth of it as they are." 

August 1913 
Estelle Kegler 
PHOTOPLAY 

The Charm of Wistfulness 

A captious critic once offered a reward of a thousand dollars for any 
one of his ilk who had written about the art of Mary Pickford without using 
the word "wistful . " 

Up to now no one has come to claim the reward. The critic knew he was 

safe. 

The morning New York awoke to place the laurel wreath of a new fame on 
the childish brow of its "good little devil," you might have read of Mary's 
wistful eyes, her wistful smile, her wistful voice. That solemn group of 
folks who sit in aisle seats and sharpen their pencils over the trembling 
forms of terrified authors, behaved quite as if they had discovered Mary. 

As a matter of fact, Mary had been "discovered" long before these 
reviewers of plays, who never speak of the "movies" without a shudder, ever 
suspected anything artistic could come from pictures. Out in Manhattan, 
Kansas, or Moose Jaw, they knew all about little Mary long before Mr. 

Belasco, dealer in highbrow drama, ever considered offering her a prominent 
place in a Broadway production. And she burst upon the "Big Way" with the 
acclaim of more than a million picture fans trailing her right up to the 
stage door. The acclaim has now turned to clamor--clamor for the return of 
Mary to the world of photoplays. 

"When I think of that great big generous world out there really wanting 
me to come out on the screen and play with its fancy, it makes me so homesick 



I could weep," is the confession of Miss Pickford. 

It was in Shanleys, after one of the best performances the lady, late of 
the silent drama, had ever given in "The Good Little Devil." Around in front 
of the Republic theatre playgoers lingering for their carriages, were still 
discussing the appeal of the blind "Juliet." The newest star in 
Mr. Belasco's constellation looked as weary as the bouquet of violets 
drooping in her nervous fingers. 

"Of course I love the spoken drama, too," she hastened to add, 
brightening at the contemplation of her established success. "When I left 
the motion picture field it was not necessarily a final farewell. I believe 
people in my profession should know how to do a great many things and do them 
well . 

"When the pictures are peopled with actors and actresses who have the 
solid foundation of experience beneath them they will be infinitely better 
than they have been under the regime of amateurs whose only claim to being 
cast is that they photograph well. There must be something more than mere 
photography. There must be technique, ease, versatility, and seriousness of 
intent." 

It seemed so incongruous to have this child creature sit there and 
deliver judgments on subject so serious as the future of a national 
amusement. One must constantly revert to the kingdom of careers where it is 
written that Mary began wielding the grease paint and hare's foot when she 
was a mere baby, and that she has been building up fame and a bank account 
ever since. 

"It is a long way from the glamour of face to face applause to the heaps 
of admiration and approval that come to the picture favorite through the 
mails," said Mary. "For the one there are invitations to sip tea, to dine, 
to sup, to go here and there and everywhere, to meet this celebrity and that 
man and the other woman. 

"For the other there is the peace, the security, the privacy of the 
woman whose circle of admirers is limited to her family and her friends. The 
actress finds it difficult to draw a definite line between her professional 



and her home lives. The picture actress slips off her screen identity with 
her screen wardrobe, and the minute she leaves the studio she is just like 
any other private citizeness. It is all a matter of preference. Oh yes, and 
of dollars. " 

Mary didn't tell me, but I happen to know she is a bit of a home-body 
herself. In a cozy little, rosy little apartment not very far from the 
Hudson river, she is the daintiest chatelaine that ever presided over the 
destiny of a happy home and an adoring, awfully good looking husband. 

Yes, Lovey Mary has fallen victim to the wiles of Danny, the boy with 
the bow and arrow. If you should call at the apartment and inquire for Mrs. 
Owen Moore, who do you think, would be the answer? Why none other than the 
girl with the sunny curls, the blue violet eyes, the pouting lips of the 
"good little devil." 

Perhaps curls would be twisted up into a grown-up knot as becomes one 
who deals with the servant problem and other items of house-wifely lore, but 
the wistful smile would be there to greet you. 

Will little Mary return to delight the hearts of her nickel-a-half-a- 
dime public? Perhaps so. You know she promised "maybe." 

August 23, 1913 
Mabel Condon 
MOTOGRAPHY 

Mary Pickford's dark eyebrows and hazel eyes were quite as I had 
imagined them, but the blonde curls that bobbed from under her straw hat were 
a distinct shock, as I had always believed Mary to be a brunette. Not that 
anybody had ever told me she was; I just imagined it from my acquaintance 
with her one the screen and the screen, you know, has the faculty of 
converting blondes into brunettes with neither excuse nor warning to the 
blonde so converted nor the picture patrons so deceived. So Mary is a 
blonde . 



"Have a chair," invited Mr. Schulberg, he of the publicity department 
and the scenario editorship of the Famous Players' Company; also the 
Mr. Schulberg of the honeymoon flat over in Jersey, and who is so new a groom 
that he still brings unexpected company home to dinner. "When Mary is 
through with this scene she'll take you to her dressing room," continued 
Mr. Schulberg, and with that promise I accepted the chair and sat back to 
watch Mary's debut at boarding school and to forgive picture screens in 
general their deception as to Mary's curls. 

The scene being rehearsed was one from the story, "Caprice." Six times 
did Mary bob and smile her little "love-me" smile in introduction to the 
stylish young ladies who were to be her schoolmates and who had lots of fun 
at the expense of Mary's pathetic jacket, her rustic hat that tied under her 
chin and the beruffled skirts that dipped five or more inches at the back; 
six times did Mary lovingly brush her father's carpet bag with the front gore 
of her skirt and six times did he throw her arms about his neck and caress 
the sleeve of his coat in a brave farewell. 

Then, but not until then, did the brow of Director J. Searle Dawley rid 
itself of four or more superfluous lines and he bellowed the signal, "Go!" 
Three clangs of a bell brought carpenters and everybody else in the studio, 
but not in the scene, to a full stop. Mr. Dawley poised himself on the 
outside edge of the stage setting in readiness to hurl forth instructions and 
the camera man loomed up as "the man of the hour." 

It was all over in one and one-third minutes and eighty feet of film, 
and Mary walked from under the blue-green lights to where a plump, dark- 
haired lady was sitting. As we approached, I heard Mary say, "Hello, Mother 
dear." The dark-haired lady answered, "Hello, Mary darling," and then I 
experienced the full wonder of a Mary smile as Mr. Schulberg introduced us. 

"If you don't mind, we can talk while I dress for the next scene," 
suggested Mary. I didn't mind, and in a few minutes Mary was seated in front 
of her dressing table brushing her thick curls over her left forefinger and 
telling me that she had been working hard--just as I had seen her--since nine 
o'clock that morning, but that she didn't get tired--not very tired, anyway-- 



because she likes picture work so well. 

"While I was playing in his 'Good Little Devil,' Mr. Belasco used to 
read interviews in which I'd say I liked pictures better than the stage," 
laughed Mary. "But I do like them better--though I'm going back with 
Mr. Belasco's company in the fall; meanwhile, I'm doing the work I like 
best." 

"And what do you do when you're not working?" I asked from the depths of 
the most comfortable chair I've ever seen in a dressing room. 

"Live in a bathing suit," replied Mary, putting down her white-backed 
brush and beginning to pin up her curls. "We have a house at Beechhurst, 

Long Island, and I stay in my bathing suit all day; that is, the one day of 
the week that I'm there," she amended, as she applied a second amber pin by 
way of a reprimand to the little curl over her left ear. The little curl 
promptly slid back into its original position, and Mary continued: 

"It's glorious out there in the evening, too--only for the mosquitoes! 

I don't believe they eat a bite until I arrive and then they all pick on 
me--" 

"Why, Mary, what's that?" came the alarmed voice of Mary's mother, as 
she appeared in the doorway. 

"Mosquitoes," answered Mary demurely, and Mary's mother breathed a 
relieved "Oh" as she took possession of the rocker under the electric fan. 

"And it's so dreadfully quiet there nights that it's spookey. Last 
night--" Mary paused to insert a final pin where she thought it would do the 
most good, then turned around and continued--"I was sure somebody had broken 
into the house--" 

"For what?" Mary's mother wanted to know in a calm voice. 

"Oh, for--I don't know what for," Mary went on, "but, anyway I was sure 
somebody had broken in; I could even hear him walking around downstairs and I 
wanted a drink so badly, but I was afraid to get up and get it, so I just 
waited until it was daylight and then I got two." 

"And the man who 'broke in?' I suggested expectantly. 

"Well, he wasn't there this morning," Mary's muffled voice informed from 



the wardrobe bag into which her head was poked in the effort to choose a 
costume for the next scene. 

"No, not last night either," said Mary's mother, and that settled it. 

Mary emerged from the bag with a pearl-gray suit and a sheer white waist 
with a quantity of ruffles on the collar and down the front. 

"Hope this won't make me look fat," she remarked, as she studied the 
effect of the ruffles in the glass and arranged the waist line of the gray 
skirt with its white silk drop. "I wouldn't be 'little Mary' any more if I 
got fat," she smiled. "I try not to look any littler than I can help--though 
I like that title the people gave me, 'little Mary,' because I feel they call 
me it through liking, and I love to please the people. There--" donning her 
coat and turning around for her mother's inspection, "am I all right, 
mother?" 

"Yes, you look very nice," her mother answered. "What hat are you going 
to wear?" 

"Mercy! I didn't bring a hat with me," wailed Mary. 

"Try mine," Mary's mother advised, removing her small white hat. Mary 
sat it jauntily upon her curls. It looked as though it belonged there, and 
Mary said: "Now, I'm ready. Will you come out and watch this scene and come 
back with me again?" 

"Delighted," I answered, and Mary hurried away to the blue-green lights 
of the stage setting and Mary's mother and I found chairs where we could see 
everything, and I asked Mary's mother how and when Mary started her stage 
work . 

"In the Valentine Stock Company when she was five years old," said 
Mary's mother, who really looks every much like Mary, or Mary looks like her, 
rather. Mary's mouth is distinctively her own, however; it's the only one of 
its kind in the world, I'm sure. 

"The man who owned the company saw Mary and asked to have her for a part 
he had in mind. He said, 'I think you could do it, Mary,' and Mary said, 

'I'm sure I could.' So she did and has played every stock child part since 
then." 



"Do you want to tell me how old Mary is?" I asked, and she replied: 

"Yes; Mary doesn't mind. She is nineteen and was born in Toronto, Canada." 

A roomful of girls burst into the set and rehearsals were one. It was 
the closing of the school year and everybody was saying good-bye to everybody 
else, and parents and guardians were calling for their girls. And Mary 
offered a big contrast to the Mary of the preceding scene. Only two 
rehearsals were necessary this time and when the camera man had taken two 
"stills" and some of the girls were wondering if that would be all for the 
day, Mr. Dawley announced in a voice that could be heard on Broadway 
(almost): "Get ready for the dormitory scene. Get your nightgowns on--and 
remember, girls, no street clothes underneath!" 

There was a dismayed "Oh-h-h-h-h ! " from a group of "extras," but Mr. 
Dawley paid no attention to it, and Mary, her mother and I returned to Mary's 
dressing room, where Mary had to take her hair down and make ready to carry a 
girl through the hall and down the stairs of the dormitory, which was to be 
set on fire. 

"I hope you don't get your hair burned, Mary," worried her mother. 

"If I were you, I'd pin it up." 

"No, that wouldn't look like really and truly night time," said Mary, 
and then: "Gracious! I've lost my stockings--my white ones! I simply must 
have stockings--" as she hurriedly went through a suit case and traveling bag 
and her mother investigated the hooks on the north wall. "And I have only a 
few minutes--" 

There was a violent rap at the door and a man's voice called: "Mary, 

I want to borrow your nightgown." 

"All right," answered Mary, and handed it out through a crack in the 
door. "That's the property man. I have to have another exactly like it for 
the next scene and he bought that one yesterday, so he knows where to get the 
other. But if I don't find my stockings--" 

"Here they are," and Mary's mother advanced triumphantly from the 
vicinity of the north wall hooks. 

"Oh, thank you, mother. Yes, I remember now that I hung them just 



there." 

During the wait for the property man to return her gown Mary asked if I 
thought she resembled Mary Fuller. She had been told repeatedly that she 
did. There is a resemblance, but it is more striking in the pictures of the 
two Marys, as then their hair looks to be the same color. 

"I admire Mary Fuller very much. I've never met her, though I tried to 
on Edison night at the Exposition, but she had gone home. Sometimes--" 

The knuckles of the property man sounded on the door and when the gown 
had been admitted and donned, Mary resumed her position on the sofa, and 
continued: "Sometimes I stop and think of all the motion picture people who 
are working at that very minute, and I wonder just what Alice Joyce is doing 
and what parts are being played by the people of the Western companies. 

I think it's wonderful, the bigness of it all." I admitted it was wonderful 
and was sorry Marry happened to glance at the clock just then, as it reminded 
her that it was about time for the next scene. 

"Maybe I'll see you in Chicago this winter," she said, slipping a long 
coat over her dishabille. "I'm going to play there for a month, you know." 

"Everybody ready?" called Mr. Dawley. I wasn't going to stay for the 
dormitory scene, so said good-bye to Mary outside her dressing room door. 

With a handshake and a smile, Mary joined the groups of white-robed figures 
that came from the various dressing rooms and I returned to my hotel feeling 
much the richer by virtue of having met "little Mary," received two of her 
very latest photographs and known the fascination of Mary's "love-me" smile 
which makes everybody do just that. 

August 29, 1914 
Mabel Condon 
MOTOGRAPHY 

An informal visit with Mary Pickford one afternoon last week, furnishes 
me with a timely topic and you, if you read far enough, with the information 
first hand--or second, if you wish--for Mary told me and I'm telling you-- 



that Mary is not particularly overjoyed with the sudden burst of publicity 
which has come her way with the reissuing of old time "Mary" films. I'll 
tell it to you just as Mary told it to me. 

It was the day in the Famous Players studio that Jim Kirkwood hesitated 
over the history of his life and then sat for that picture that didn't 
justify his raw-boned manliness a bit. And it was while he was hesitating 
that Mary Pickford emerged from an "extra" dressing-room, in a pink silk 
negligee and pink rose-budded boudoir cap. And her arms were about a round 
little white-robed body, which nestled into the silky softness of the 
negligee, and looked out at us from round, blue eyes that bespoke the 
satisfied contentment of the four-months old owner. 

But it was the shade of the four-months old's head that caught and held 
the attention of Mr. Kirkwood. At one time in Mr. Kirkwood's life, the 
covering of his own head had been just so, and of the same color, so of 
course Mr. Kirkwood was interested and broke forth in rosy predictions of 
what the future held for one so proud as was the four-months old. 

"To think," regretted Mary, "that that sweet little face will some-time 
grow a horrid beard." 

"And to think," enlightened Mr. Kirkwood, "that those sweet little legs 
will, on Saturday nights presumably, bring their owner home this way." Let 
your imagination draw a zig-zag across this page and you will have the 
demonstration supplied by Mr. Kirkwood. 

"Jimmie!" expostulated Mary, turning her armful of man-baby away from 
the maker of such a suggestion, "just look at his round little feet--he's all 
round--and so good! His mother says I may mind him for a while, so, when 
Jimmie's through talking, come over to my dressing-room--will you?" 

So when I thought "Jimmie" was through, I went. 

But Jimmie was by no means through, as, with his "Grease Paint" chat 
over, he became much more talkative and bobbed in and out of Mary's dressing- 
room every few minutes. 

"He's an awful tease," said Mary as, after discovering by an 
investigation of the infant's bib that he shared the initial "J" with him, 



Mr. Kirkwood set out to find the mother to learn if the baby's name wasn't 
Jim. 

"But everybody likes him," added Mary, "and it's really fun and not like 
work at all, making pictures with him. The cast of 'The Eagle's Mate' was so 
congenial that we had the nicest time imaginable making the exterior scenes. 

I went to the Strand to see the film on its second night there." She paused 
and patted the round little body of the four-months old. The caress must 
have been a soothing one, for the round one's round eyes promptly closed and 
Mary smiled down at him and whispered "asleep," whereupon the round one's 
round eyes opened and surveyed Mary and her blue-grey ones. 

And Mary smiled back and continued: -- 

"I really ought not to go to see any of my own pictures." Her upper lip 
expressed her sorrow at something and I asked why. 

"Because it's such an ordeal for me," she answered, "I sit tight on the 
edge of the seat and keep thinking 'Will they like it?' and I criticize every 
move I make and, really, I don't have a bit of a good time! If others were 
as critical as I, I'm afraid people wouldn't like my work at all." 

"But they do like you," I insisted and suggested, "I wonder if you have 
any idea of just how much you are liked?" Mary looked thoughtful and said 
hesitatingly, "I can't realize they like me that well, but look," she smiled 
eagerly and with her right hand swept aside a newspaper on the table beside 
her. The act disclosed countless letters as yet unopened and there was a 
package loosely done up in tissue-paper. 

"I got this one this morning from a girl in a hospital in Baltimore," 
she passed me the tissue-paper package. It contained a sewing apron of 
daintiest lawn and was embroidered in artistic blue and white butterflies. 

A note attached explained that the donor had made it while lying ill for 
weeks and assured Mary that it betokened much love and admiration. Could the 
ill little girl have witnessed Mary's joy over its possession, I'm sure she 
would be repaid for her work of love. 

It was then that the subject of the re-issuing of the Mary films was 
reached and Mary declared indignantly that she did not like it very well. 



"For many of those early films were made when I was not as happy as I am 
now--and condition always affects one's work," rocking the round one, now 
really asleep, gently in the low rocker Mary occupied out of regard for the 
infant's comfort. 

"But of course," Mary began philosophically--but I never knew what it 
was that she had intended to say, for Mr. Kirkwood entered with the disgusted 
information that the little chap's name was "Joe" instead of "Jim." 

"Joseph Porter Riley," practically announced Joe's little mother, 
appearing from behind Mr. Kirkwood's shoulder. "I named him for Director 
Porter," she finished, still more proudly. 

"Really," explained Mary delightedly, giving Joe an extra joy pat. 

Then, as she passed the little round one to its mother, she whispered softly, 
"I'd rather own him than--than fifty thousand dollars!" And little Joe's 
mother smiled contentedly as she bore the little man away for a waiting scene 
and Mary, when he had gone, took off her boudoir cap and arranged her curls 
in preparation for going before the camera in the production of "Behind the 
Scenes" which Mr. Kirkwood was to direct. 

As I said at the beginning it was just an informal visit so I've told it 
to you just as it occurred. 


The Unspoiled Mary Pickford 


September 1914 
Katherine Synon 
PHOTOPLAY 


A flash of sunlight across a dark room, a white moth glimmering in the 
dusk, a lily swaying at the edge of a pool--these were the first phrases that 
flashed across one's mind as Mary Pickford crossed the big stock room of the 
Famous Players' studio in West Twenty-sixth street, New York. 

The day was one of those period of gray fog that the ocean flings upon 
New York in the summer. Outer Twenty-sixth street sagged under the burden of 



its gloom. The studio, denied of activity by the darkness of the skies, sank 
into apathy. Around the stock room actors and actresses, in groups of twos 
and threes and fours, talked listlessly, mostly of the intruding weather that 
forced upon them the undesired idleness. Then the door opened to reveal a 
girl standing on the threshold, a girl whose rioting golden curls seemed to 
have caught all the sunlight that should have been gladdening Manhattan, and 
whose eyes held the deep blues of the hidden skies. An ultra-fashionable 
little straw hat topped the curls, and a costume that matched the smartness 
of the headgear emphasized the slender beauty of one of the best known and 
best loved of all the motion picture actresses. For the girl of the golden 
curls was Mary Pickford, and there is only one Mary Pickford in the universe. 

Reams have already been written about Mary Pickford, whose sensational 
success in motion pictures has made her more conspicuous on Broadway than any 
of the newer actresses of the legitimate drama. Cornell University graduates 
voted her the most popular actress of the year. She is getting a salary of 
$26,000 a year, and Daniel Frohman, who has the authority, says that her new 
contract will give her $50,000 next year. She has been called repeatedly the 
most beautiful woman in the world. When she appears at a public place, 
crowds throng for a glimpse of her. Her pictures on the films draw the same 
enthusiastic crowds that used to go to Maude Adams' performances of "The 
Little Minister" and "Peter Pan." And--Mary Pickford is only twenty years 
old. Think of it! 

"What is she really like?" was the question that followed my first 
impressions. Adulation such as she has received at her age must have its 
effect upon her manner and her character. It would seem impossible that any 
girl of twenty could go through the triumphs, social, financial and artistic, 
that this girl of the golden curls had won without acquiring all sorts of 
affectations or that haughtiness that excludes the rest of the world. 

The test of an artist's innate greatness is his attitude toward his 
fellow workers. The greatness of Sir Henry Irving is remembered today quite 
as much for his kindness toward the subordinate players in his companies as 
for his presentation of Shylock. Mary Pickford stood the test. For, as she 



entered the room, listless men and women looked up to give her the greeting 
of a smile or a wave or a word that she returned without any self-conscious 
"star" superiority, but with the gracious gracefulness of a charming girl. 

Her naturalness, unforced good humor, and her youth lighted the studio as 
effectively as if the lost sun had come out over the roofs of New York. 

Trailed by a studio satellite, one of those "boarding-school crushes" 
which are the inevitable result of such popularity, Mary Pickford went here 
and there among the groups. As she came nearer, one might see that her eyes 
held deep shadows strangely at variance with the brightness of her smile. 

When she spoke, her voice seconded her eyes. A voice to go with such golden 
hair as hers should be liltingly joyous. Mary Pickford's voice fell into 
cadences that suggested, fleetingly, the minor notes of a violin. 

What she said, however, was so far from sad that it was almost 
impossible, after having talked with her, to go back to that first impression 
of sadness. She talked about New York, about books, about plays, about 
clothes, about styles, about everything that a girl of twenty usually talks 
about. After a while, a much longer while than it usually takes to drop from 
general social conversation into a personal interview, she was led into talk 
about herself and her work. The talk about herself she made brief. From 
others one has to learn that Mary Pickford has been on the stage since she 
was five years old, that she made an instantaneous success when she went into 
film posing five years ago, and that she is about to receive a salary equal 
to that which our United States of America gives to its President. From her 
one may gather--but only by implication--that she is a thoughtful, ambitious 
studious artist, who does her best in every task and who is never satisfied 
with that best. 

"Have you seen 'Tess of the Storm Country?'" she asked with the artist's 
instinctive desire to make her work speak for her. In the miniature theater 
of the studio the operator ran off the films at her request, showing her in 
the role of Tess, which her most enthusiastic admirers declare is her 
greatest triumph and which she herself likes best of all her work. "The more 
ragged and dirty I look, the better I can play," she declared. Ragged and 



dirty she certainly looked in the pictures, but in all of them glowed that 
special and peculiar loveliness that makes her beauty so wonderful. Hers is 
a beauty of pathos, and plays like "Tess of the Storm Country" reveal it in 
its most appealing phases. The wistfulness of the pictures found a mirror in 
her eyes that grew shadowy again as she watched the flashing scenes until 
there came the one where the woman in the village doused Tess's golden-topped 
head in a tub of water to give it a thorough washing. With the scene Mary 
Pickford was all girl again. "I was awfully glad that was in the story," she 
said. "Now everybody who sees that knows that my hair is my own." 

"Was that why you went through it?" 

"Oh, no," she denied. "The story called for that, but I was tired of 
getting letters asking me if I wore a wig, or if part of my hair was mine, or 
if it was naturally curly, or if I had to curl it on an iron." 

"Well, it looks too wonderful to be true, Mary," chimed in the 
satellite, after the manner of satellites. 

"If you had to do it every morning, you'd know it's too true," Mary 
Pickford assured her in that patience with satellites that only the youthful 
stars have. Just then there shone on the screen the scene in which Tess 
fondles the dead rabbit. Mary Pickford covered her eyes with her hands. 
"Ugh!" she shuddered. "That was the hardest thing I ever had to do," she 
confessed. "Once I had to run a car at fifty-four miles an hour. I'd rather 
try one at a hundred than touch a dead rabbit again." 

"Would you like to do 'Tess' on the regular stage?" some one asked her 
when the reel was ended. (She had experience on the stage with "A Good 
Little Devil.") She considered the idea thoughtfully. "No," she decided. 
"Acting on the regular stage is too often a question of voice, rather than of 
the combination of elements that make motion picture work." She pushed back 
her curls from her ears as if to get them out of the way while she talked 
about the problem of the difference of the two kinds of acting. 

"On the regular stage," she said, "an actress has to have, for emotional 
scenes, a certain quality of voice. A good stage director knows just exactly 
the tone that will produce the effect he wishes. Sometimes he will, if he 



thinks it necessary, make an actress hysterical just to achieve that tone of 
voice. Once she gets it, she can hold it for a certain number of 
performances. Now, in the movies, an actress has practically no use for her 
voice--although I speak the lines all through the part--but instead of 
putting the work into acquiring a tone, she uses her brain to express the 
emotions in pantomime." 

"Which is the harder work?" 

"I think," she said, "that the movie work is harder because it requires 
so much more consideration. In the regular drama an actress who makes a 
success in her part stays in that sometimes season after season. After she 
has once grasped her role, it may become mechanical with her. She seldom 
feels the necessity of thinking out variations for it. It is a piece of 
sculpture that she presents night after night, seldom varying from her 
original performance. But in the movies, the success of a role never keeps 
the actress at it. Once done, it is done for all time and she goes on to 
something else. For instance," she elucidated, "'In the Bishop's Carriage' 
and 'Tess of the Storm Country' and all the other plays I've had, are 
scattered all over, some of them are almost forgotten, while Mr. Kirkwood is 
rehearsing me in my new play, 'Behind the Scenes.'" 

"Behind the Scenes" is Margaret Mayo's comedy that the Famous Players 
Company brought James Kirkwood on from California to produce. James Kirkwood 
is a young director who has done wonderful work in film productions. By one 
of the strange coincidences that seem to happen oftener in theatrical 
business than outside of it, he is a childhood friend of Mary Pickford, 
having come from Toronto, Canada, where she also was born. 

"I've known Jimmie since I can remember anybody," she said. "It's 
queer," she went on, "that all of us who used to play together away off in 
Ontario are here together in the studio now. There's my brother Jack. 

Haven't you seen him?" Her sensitive face glowed with sisterly pride. 

"Jack's just come to the work," she said. "They say that he looks just like 
me, and I think that it would be awfully good fun if we could play in some 
film as twins. Do you know any story about twins?" She made inquiry for 



Jack, but the younger Pickford had been assigned to outdoor work somewhere on 
the Jersey side. "Oh, I'm so sorry you won't see him," said his famous 
sister, "but you'll look for his pictures on the films, won't you? Jack's 
really wonderful . 

"Jack's the third of the family to come into the studio," she continued. 
"My sister Lottie is here, too, but she's on a vacation this week. She's 
doing lovely work." Mary Pickford declared with enthusiasm that had never 
once revealed itself about her own finished work. "But nothing like yours," 
amended the satellite. Mary Pickford flashed her blue-gray eyes upon her 
with something like anger. "Well, she hasn't been at it nearly as long," she 
said with the conviction that if Lottie had her sister's experience, she 
would far outshine her sister. 

"I suppose," she explained, "that there's no work where experience 
counts more than in the movies. I imagine from what I know of it that it's 
very much like newspaper writing in the speed and certainty with which the 
work has to be done. It's all set down 'on the jump.' If you make a 
mistake, it's there. You haven't time to amend it. And so you have to get 
in mind the entire character, thinking it all out before you register it, but 
working with a speed that more than matches the writing of a story that has 
to make a certain edition. Is that right?" 

It was so closely right that it revealed a remarkable discernment in the 
girl of twenty. There aren't very many trained workers either on newspapers 
or in motion pictures who have so clear a psychological grasp of the needs of 
their work than has this wistful-eyed girl. The Frohmans say that she has a 
genius for expressing great emotion through the medium of pictures. There is 
a general impression that this genius is facile rather than deeply 
considered. But to see Mary Pickford work in Margaret Mayo's play is to come 
to realize sharply that she plans her effects with the same mental precision 
that Mrs. Fiske gives to her dramatic effects. She has a different medium of 
expression, a more restricted and restrictive method, etching rather than 
color painting, but the idea is the same, the ideal similar. 

Through two hours she worked in scenes that required only the gray light 



that the dark day afforded. She went over and over certain parts with a 
patience no novice ever shows. She never lost her good temper. To the 
crossfire of directions and counter-directions she was apparently 
indifferent, coming to visible emotion only in her work. Before long her 
quiet good nature was as oil on the troubled waters of studio work. Every 
one in her vicinity was influenced by it. 

When the work for the morning was over Mary Pickford donned again the 
tip-tilted little straw hat and went out from the studio into Twenty-sixth 
street. At the entrance were grouped a half-dozen children, ragged, dirty as 
no heroine of the movies ever could have been. One of them leaned forward to 
touch Mary Pickford's dress. Instantly the girl was down on her knees on the 
pavement, talking with the youngsters with that camaraderie that only the 
young of heart can show to childhood. Instantly they were her friends. 
Wonder-eyed, they clustered around her till she looked like a good fairy 
descended among the children of the streets of New York. One might have 
expected her to fly off in a glittering chariot drawn by winged horses. 
Instead she arose with the children clinging to the skirt of the costume that 
was so patently "Fifth avenue." "I know a place," she said--and the 
beginning sounded Shakespearean , but the rest came with the force of an 
0. Henry tale, "around on Seventh avenue where they have the best ice cream 
soda in New York. Who wants to come with me?" 

Who didn't? 

And she took them, ragged, dirty, and radiant, around the corner with 
her. And with them she took the glinting sunshine that had shone for a 
little while on the high-buildinged , gloomy street. 

January 8, 1915 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 

Mary Pickford Tells of Work in "Movies" 


About six years ago a mite of a girl in short dresses approached Gilbert 



M. Anderson ("Broncho Billy") in this city shortly after he had made his 
profitable alliance with George K. Spoor in the formation of the Essanay Film 
Company and applied for work as an "extra" in pictures. This child was 
filling an unimportant part in "The Warrens of Virginia," which then was 
playing in Chicago, and saw an opportunity to earn some extra money without 
interfering with her regular engagement. But her application was rejected 
and Essanay lost an opportunity to develop a brilliant star. 

Such was the early experience of Mary Pickford with the "movies." 

Shortly after this episode, or during the summer of the same year, following 
the disbanding of the theatrical company, this screen favorite, who stands 
foremost in popular favor with the film "fans" today, applied at the Biograph 
company for a position and immediately was engaged by D. W. Griffith, then 
producing director at that studio. 

That was the beginning of the meteoric career of the diminutive star. 
Under the careful tutelage and guidance of her director Miss Pickford showed 
remarkable comprehension of pantomime art and her artistry manifested itself 
quickly on the screen. Other producers soon competed for her services, 
offering her what then appeared substantial increases in her salary, and she 
was induced to leave the Biograph company. She returned to it shortly 
afterward, when she realized her mistake. 

"Necessity practically forced me into motion pictures," said Miss 
Pickford to a reporter for The Daily News Wednesday, during her short stop in 
this city. "Otherwise I might have been some obscure stage actress--possibly 
a star. Who knows? And to necessity I attribute whatever success I may have 
achieved on the screen. My mother is my sole inspiration and concern and has 
been since childhood. To chase the wolf from our door prompted me to enter 
the 'movies,' and to keep it away and give her comfort and every convenience 
possible encourages me to work more diligently daily. 

"We're inseparable--my mother and I--traveling everywhere together. You 
cannot imagine how I miss her on this trip. But rest assured that her 
inability to accompany me was due to exceptional circumstances . " 

Miss Pickford was en route for the Los Angeles studio of the Famous 



Players Film company, where she will be engaged in producing several plays 
under her new contract. Adolph Zukor, president of the concern employing 
her, was one of her party. 

The first production which will be "filmed" on the Pacific coast with 
"Little Mary" in the leading role will be entitled "Rags." 

"Strange," commented Miss Pickford, "I am usually cast in productions 
where I interpret such a role as is suggested by the title of the play. The 
producer insists that character is best suited to my talent. And, to be 
perfectly candid with you, I feel more at ease in rags when engaged in 
enacting a scene than in fashionable and attractive apparel." 

"And to be equally candid," broke in the reporter, "you appear more 
delightful and captivating as a poor little waif than when you are dressed up 
as a fine lady." 

Miss Pickford smiled. "That is the trouble with specializing in 
anything, particularly for the stage or screen performer," she said. "The 
public grows accustomed to see the artist in a certain kind of role, and when 
he or she steps out of the familiar part to assume another it does not appear 
to impress the public, however perfect the interpretation may be. I suppose 
when I grow too old for hoyden parts I will be relegated to the discard. 

"I love motion pictures. When I am not working in them I am attending 
performances of photo plays. Frequently I hear comments of every description 
on my performance from the spectators surrounding me, who are unconscious of 
my presence. I welcome my criticisms as I do the praiseworthy comments and 
profit by many of the critical remarks I chance to overhear. Occasionally I 
am recognized. 

"The love of the thousands of mothers and children, expressed to me in 
person and through the numerous letters I receive, makes me the happiest girl 
in the world and encourages me to do all I can to please them." 


September 1917 
Frederick James Smith 



MOTION PICTURE CLASSIC 

Mary Had A Little Tear 

"Little Mary's" blue eyes looked tired. "You want a really truly 
serious interview," she said. "You shall have it." And she sighed. 

"To begin with, I'm wondering just where the photoplay is drifting. 
Surely it isn't moving forward. It lacks leaders fearless, progressive, 
courageous enough to blaze the way. I'm wondering." 

And "Little Mary" sighed again. 

"Perhaps I am pessimistic. But the screen has given me more than money 
and a name. It has been my world. I have watched the photoplay from the 
first days. Its sweep upward was tremendous, unlike anything in history. 

But today I feel that it isn't so popular as it was a year ago." 

"This is going to be a serious interview," I said with conviction--to 
myself. "Little Mary" is the one screen star I know who has seriously 
studied the screen. Miss Pickford can and really does think. Popularity has 
not turned her head. Three years ago I interviewed her when she was just 
dashing into national popularity. She hasn't changed in personality in the 
interim. No cynical note mars her gentle charm. But three years ago she was 
a little, be-curled Mary, quite dazzled by the crowds that gathered about her 
automobile. Today she has developed into an alert thinker. 

"The whole thing has become a mad race--in a circle," continued Miss 
Pickford. "Starring is a struggle indeed in these days. Perhaps, if things 
do not change, I shall slip out of the race in a year and a half, when my 
contracts expire. I can always go on the stage. Of course, the salaries 
would be different. But I haven't been extravagant. I have saved a good 
part of what I have earned for just such a possibility. I have developed no 
expensive tastes." 

"But you surely can't seriously consider such a thing?" I remonstrated . 
"Imagine the wave of horror that will stir the army of film fans?" 

Miss Pickford smiled a tired little smile. "Still, it is a possibility. 


I feel that the photoplay is at a standstill. It can advance no further 



without leadership. I know it is trite to say that the scenario is the weak 
spot of the movie. The whole screen drama is in a complete rut of 
conventionality. 

"This is due to three things: men of brains aren't writing the 
scenarios, producers fear originality and twist scripts into the hackneyed, 
and most stories are made to fit a standard measure, five reels, or padded to 
be special features. There are three standards plots in movieland and they 
revolve around the vampire, the foundling and the slavey. Bedecked, twisted, 
gilded, all the plots move around this trio. 

"The producer lacks aggressiveness . He will not venture. Just one man 
in the motion picture world will take a chance--David Griffith. He is the 
one man who dares to risk everything to prove an idea. We owe the photoplay 
of today to Griffith. 

"Producers have been lax, extravagant and impractical. They have been 
spending $50,000 for a production where half would suffice. They have been 
spending thousands to build mimic cities, to reproduce a battlefield and burn 
a steam yacht. They have wasted thousands in the studio, in advertising and 
in the distribution of the photoplay. But they are standing still 
artistically. 

"This dramatic rut keeps me eternally playing the curly-headed girl. 

And I hate curls, I loathe them--loathe them!" The Pickford eyes snapped 
fire. "Imagine a producer giving me the role of a married woman with 
children! True, I once was permitted a baby in 'Madam Butterfly.' But they 
tell me that it was never very popular, judging from the financial returns. 

"Now, I don't want to stand still. I would much rather fit the part 
than have the part fit me. Of course, I can understand the problem of the 
manufacturer . The quest of the good scenario is discouraging and 
disheartening. It is practically impossible to get it. I can never 
understand why authors do not seriously adopt scenario writing. Not because 
of poor remuneration. That no longer holds good. An available script brings 
a good price these days. But original ideas are so far apart that the 
producer must adapt the novel or the play." 



"Do you believe this to be advisable?" I interrupted. 

"At the present time, yes. There is no other way to get a carefully 
developed and consistently thought out plot. The fiction writer puts time 
and care into his work. Hence the bit of fiction adapted to the screen has, 
on the average, consistency and care, lacking in the script hastily turned 
out for the films." 

Miss Pickford discussed what she termed the ideal scenario. "It should 
have a plot strong enough to take an observer's mind away from the star," she 
said. "It should have, no matter how serious the theme, the element of 
laughter. I am sure that people go to the theater to be entertained. They 
have enough in every-day life to depress and weigh them down. The story must 
be told sincerely. The little, human things must be injected. 

"I believe that overplaying, too much facial pantomime, too much screen 
ranting, ruin most of our present day productions. One little gesture can 
tell a story in itself." 

"Do you feel that the star system is losing in popular favor?" 

I ventured. 

"I am positive that audiences do not go to see the picture as a picture. 
I base that opinion on my visits to the motion picture houses. And I do not 
alone go to the big theaters. Film fans have been fooled too many times to 
go without a reason. 

"Four years ago the film fan said, 'Let's go to the movies?' Today he 
says, 'What's playing tonight? Who's the star?' That is the reason the star 
will continue in favor and high salaries. Possibly things may change when 
the screen has developed its great writers and its screen technique. But as 
things stand, the exhibitor will continue to demand the star and the star's 
salary will continue to climb. 

"I want to see more stars. I say that with sincerity, for I feel that 
the more stars reach popularity, the more popular will grow the screen. The 
more Charlie Chaplins, Douglas Fairbanks, Marguerite Clarks, Mae Marshs and 
Anita Stewarts, the better it will be for all of us." 

We talked of Mae Marsh. Only a week before Miss Marsh had told me that 



"Little Mary" was her best beloved star. 

Some of the tiredness disappeared from Miss Pickford's eyes. "That was 
sweet. I think the world of Miss Marsh's ability. I saw 'Intolerance,' but 
I do not vividly remember the trappings of Belshazzar's court or the 
magnificent sweep of it all. I just remember Mae Marsh in that scene of the 
modern story where she sits in the courtroom and forces a pitiful, trembly 
smile to the boy." Miss Pickford gave a realistic little imitation of the 
scene. "It made me weep," she confessed. "I wish I could do anything as 
good. " 

I reminded Miss Pickford of a remark by Manager S. L. Rothapf el , of the 
New York Rialto. Mr. Rothapfel told me that he believed Miss Pickford to be 
our greatest actress--on or off the screen. "Her possibilities are as yet 
untouched," was his comment. 

"I have come to think I am not an emotional actress, although"--and 
"Little Mary" laughed--"I am emotional enough in real life. But I have a 
real dread of making faces." 

Miss Pickford was serious again. "I'd give my string of pearls for a 
good story--for another 'Tess of the Storm Country' or 'Hearts Adrift.' 

I mean that, too. One story like that would be well worth a strong of 
pearls. In these days one good vehicle means that a star can rest upon her 
laurels for a little while. That one good vehicle will win back all one's 
wavering followers. 

"Sometimes I think that I may be at fault. Do I spoil directors? 

I have had some of the very best. But I either make them self-conscious or 
afraid to displease film fans, or something. They simply won't let me break 
the way to new things. 

"Of course, I never wanted to play a role that would ever offend the 
little girls who love me. Mothers bring their little children to see me, and 
that means a lot. But, even if I wanted to, I couldn't play a vampire. In 
the first place, the vampire is just a creature of the films, utterly foreign 
to real life; just a mushy, maudlin appeal to the worst impulses." 

"Little Mary" was departing for California the following day. Her 



trunks were the conspicuous scenery in the room. 


"Do you know, I hate to go away from New York. I love winter and the 
snow. And California is far from the real heart of the movies. I shall be 
returning as soon as I can, you may be sure. 

"One thing will make my trip pleasant: I am going to visit the little 
orphan girls of a Catholic convent near Los Angeles. They all know me; 
indeed, one night I took my production, 'Cinderella,' to the convent and 
showed it to the kiddies. It did touch my heart to hear their glee at seeing 
the fairy story. 

"Only a little while ago mother was very ill. The good sisters out 
there heard of it and told the children to remember mother in their prayers. 
The next morning during services a little childish treble spoke up: 'Don't 
forget Mary Pickey's muvver!' Wasn't that dear?" 

I am sure that film fans will never forget "Mary Pickey" as easy as she 
seems to think. "Little Mary" is too deeply endeared to the hearts of 
Americans--she is too much a part of ourselves. 


July 1918 
Martha McKelvie 
MOTION PICTURE CLASSIC 

..."Isn't it a wonderful thing to be called 'America's Sweetheart'?" 

I asked. 

"It has always been difficult for me to realize my success," Mary 
answered, modestly. "Sometimes, when it is brought to my attention by the 
many kind things done for me, it quite overwhelms me. 

"I do realize that my life, although short, has been mighty full. 

I often think, 'If I should die today, my cup is quite full.' Surely, there 
is little more kindness and love that could come my way. I've had a big 
share, and I am so very grateful. Of course, I see so much that I can do in 
my work. I live for it; but I mean, I have been so blessed and my life has 
been so full." 



Miss Pickford seems to be amazed that her public has let her stay so 
long. As every one knows, many of the stars who shone brightly on the movie 
horizon at the beginning have vanished. Some of them are remembered, some of 
them are not; but Mary has LASTED. It seems to me, as I told Miss Pickford, 
that her popularity cannot wane. Surely, a public that has loved so 
sincerely cannot discard so easily. The stars who have died in popular favor 
were bound to go. It's a clear case of the "survival of the fit." 

Bernhardt has always been and always will be "The Divine Sarah." Mary 
is and shall always be "America's Sweetheart." 

"And now for a complete confession about this 'Stella Maris' make-up," I 
ventured . 

"All right," laughed Mary, "I'll fess. When I read the script of 
'Stella Maris,' my heart went out to that little character, Unity Blake. 

To me she seemed just a little mutt dog--one of the kind, you know, that 
cringes and wags its tail at the same time, the kind that is just starved for 
affection. I'm interested in an orphanage, and it has been evident to me 
that where there are about fifteen women in charge and maybe two hundred or 
more children, it is quite impossible to give them more than mere physical 
needs. 

"If the institution children are fed, clothed and, in a way, educated, 
the women in charge have plenty to do. It's easy to see that they would have 
little time to curl the kiddie's hair and fix them up in attractive way. 

So, when I studied the character of Unity Blake, I braided my hair in two 
pigtails, just as institution children must do." 

"It wasn't so much what you did to your hair," I cut in; "it's what you 
did to your face." 

"Oh, that," smiled Mary. "Well, to get the mutt expression, I had to do 
a lot of work. First, I pasted my hair down tight with a lot of grease. 

This also made it look darker. Then, starting with the eyes, I rubbed in 
white paint all around them, even on the lashes, This to make them look 
smaller. Then I used rouge on my cheeks, to make hollows; black paint in my 
nostrils; black on each side of my nose, to narrow the bridge; and darkened 



my teeth. 

"Next I combed my eyebrows down in a scraggly way, and, by a little 
practice, learned to draw my mouth into crooked, hard line. 

"You’ve noticed, perhaps, the little children in the poorest sections of 
a city. They are seldom straight. The older girls of many working mothers 
are forced to carry their little brothers or sisters around and care for them 
while mother works, and you'll often see them with one side sort of drooping 
from carrying children too heavy for them. So I gave Unity Blake a drooped 
shoulder, and I tried to give her the loveless look of a little mutt dog." 

Do you see, you folks out front, how carefully Mary thinks out the 
characters she gives you! 

"Oh, Martha McKelvie," she said, sadly, "you don't know how my heart 
goes out to the ugly little ones in an orphanage! We all instinctively love 
the beautiful. And if there's a stray bit of attention going around, it's 
pretty apt to light on the sweet, attractive kiddies. The ugly ducklings are 
apt to have a loveless lot." 

Our Mary's face looked wistful as her thoughts went out into the slums, 
orphanages and homes in loving sympathy. 

"Do you like playing kiddie parts?" I asked. 

"Oh, yes!" she replied. "Especially the ones like Unity Blake. It's 

rather easy to play the nice, pretty ones. I feel that I've really 

accomplished something if I can get the sympathy and love of my public for an 
ugly one. I always study a part very carefully and try to get into the 
spirit of the child I am to portray. The costume, dressing the character, 
means a lot. You know, when I'm dressed as a child, I never walk. Always 

skip or run. Funny how one feels a character when they are made up and 

dressed for the part. You just naturally lose your own identity." 

Just here Marshall Neilan called Mary's attention to the fact that the 
pet hen they had been using in a scene for "M'liss" was to be taken out and 
its tail-feathers plucked for her hat. You who see this play and watch the 
proud M'liss after the feathers are jauntily perched on her head, because, as 
she explained to weeping Theodore Roberts, who owns and loves the hen, 



"Fashions is fashions," must not think that Mary did the dirty work. 

A common, hard-hearted man did it and the picture lays it all to Mary. 
She had to be assured and reassured that it wouldn't hurt before she 
consented to let the play go on... 

No star of today could be more modest, more lovable than Mary Pickford. 
She's nice to every one. She likes criticism, if it is constructive 
criticism; but it breaks her heart to give weeks of thought to a character 
and then have a critic break down all that she has done by a sweep of the pen 
and a few carelessly spoken words. She mentioned a criticism given her 
"Little Princess." 

"The critic said, 'Miss Pickford's Little Princess was too healthily 
sophisticated'!" said Mary. "That really DID hurt me, for I gave ten weeks 
to making that character, and I read and reread the story to make sure that I 
fully understood. Surely no one can think that we make such characters over 
to fit ourselves. I always try to make myself fit the character. I DID make 
the Little Princess sophisticated, for the simple reason that the author of 
the play made her that. I do so wish people wouldn't criticize carelessly." 

"Which of your plays do you like best?" 

"Well, I loved Tess, in 'Tess of the Storm Country.' I think my friends 
liked that. But it is too bad to think that I did my best work in "Tess.' 

I think I have done better pictures since. I am so sure of this and so sure 
that we can give the public an even better 'Tess' that I am going to do it 
over. In the five years since 'Tess' was produced pictures have taken great 
strides. Photography, direction, everything is so much better. 

"It will be interesting to revive 'Tess' and prove to the public the 
great improvement in the art. 

"Now, 'Hulda from Holland' I didn't like at all. I just begged the 
company to suppress it. I went to see it twice to make sure and I liked it 
less the second time than I did the first. 

"I hope folks will like 'Stella Maris.' I do think that's one of the 
best things I've done." 

To you, who think that a star's life is all play and little work, let me 



say that "Little Mary" had been sitting around almost all day, wearily 
waiting for Marshall Neilan to put her scenes on. 

A studio is rather a bleak affair, especially on a rainy day, and Mary 
confided to me that brother Jack had visited her dressing-room while she had 
gone to answer the phone and eaten all her luncheon. 

"Not only that," wailed Mary; "he scolded me when I cam back for not 

having MORE for him to eat!" 

As Jack approached at this moment, I mentioned the fact that few men on 
the globe today would have so much nerve. 

Jack grinned, and Mary said, "Oh, well, brothers walk in where angels 
fear to tread. " 

To smooth things over and keep the Queen of Movieland from becoming too 
impatient at the long delay, Marshall Neilan offered a bribe of "one stick of 

gum," and it was gratefully accepted, although unused, by Mary. 

Miss Pickford calls the cameramen who do the stills, "snooper-snappers . " 
"Because," she explained, "they're always snooping round, snapping me." 

Miss Pickford has plans completed for several pictures. After "M'liss" 
comes "How Could You, Jean?" and then the revival of "Tess of the Storm 
Country. " 

In the Pickford Company at present we find such artists as Theodore 
Roberts, Tully Marshall and Tom Meighan. Mary is a great believer in a well- 
balanced company, and sees no reason why any star should be surrounded by a 
poor cast in order that they, themselves, may shine more brightly. 

During my visit Miss Pickford received a mammoth cake from the "Green 
Room Magazine" of Australia. Although the "Green Room" sends a cake to some 
great star each month, this is the first time it has been sent out of 
Australia. 

As I left she was unpacking it and registering all the enthusiasm of a 
child with a Christmas-box. But she took the time to waive me a cheery "Good- 
by." 





December 8, 1918 
Grace Kingsley 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 

Mary Pickford, Producer 

"Here I am--all alone in the world, without an alibi!" 

That's what Mary Pickford, now a producer for the First National 
Exhibitors' Circuit, said, the other day, with her humorous little smile. 

She meant there's nobody to lay the blame on if her pictures go wrong. 

"I used to be able to say, when I was with Artcraft, and anything went 
wrong, 'Well, now, if Mr. Zukor had let me do so and so--.' And now I 
haven't a single person to blame if 'Daddy Long-Legs' and 'Pollyanna' don't 
turn out to be the successes I of course hope they will be." 

Mary looked very tiny, as she stood out in front of all those people who 
were applying for jobs in "Daddy Long-Legs," at the Griffith studio. For, 
you see, Mary is doing all the casting her very own self, and neither 
Wellington Wales, her manager, nor Marshall Neilan, her director, can do 
anything about it when Mary sets her tiny foot down. 

But she's wonderfully sweet and kind with all those applicants. Even 
after a weary session of four hours, she still told those she couldn't use 
why she couldn't. In the kindest way imaginable, at the same time taking 
down their names and addresses, and assuring them that if ever she could use 
them in a picture she would do so. 

She had such a wonderful little way, too, of putting those actors at 
their ease. Which made it easier for her, too, as having lost their 
nervousness, she could better judge their suitability and qualifications for 
the various roles. 

When I remarked that, she said: "Well, I remember when I used to go into 
managers' offices to apply for jobs. I always was afraid I'd be either too 
short or too tall for the role I was applying for. So I used to scrooch down 
as little as I could, so that if they said I was too small I could suddenly 
grow up right there before their eyes." 



Oh, yes, and she helped Agnes Johnston write the screen version of 
"Daddy Long-Legs," and she's going to make the little heroine commence at 12 
years old, which will be delightful, I think, don't you? 

There is going to be a little dramatic stuff, too. 

Talking about dramatic stuff made Mary smile reminiscently. 

"You know, in 'Stella Maris' they said in New York it wasn't I playing 
the poor little miserable heroine at all! They said Artcraft had engaged a 
real actress to play that part, and that she had skinned me to death." 

That Miss Pickford is working at the old Griffith studio, along with the 
Gish sisters, naturally leads one to reminiscences of other days, the old 
Biograph days, when the three worked together as youngsters, and even further 
back to their childhood days, when they all lived together. 

"Mother used to say to me," said Mary, "that Lillian Gish was just too 
good to live. She was the sweetest child and never made any trouble as 
Dorothy and I did. And do you know, after I heard mother say that two or 
three times, I never would stay alone in the room with Lillian any more-- 
I was afraid she was so good that she'd die right there." 

Just then happened on the scene David Wark Griffith, who, you remember 
used to direct Mary. 

"What do you think of our young lady now?" said Mr. Griffith, glancing 
at Mary with his whimsical smile, which carried a lot of pride and affection 
in it, too, for he thinks Mary is a wonderful little artist. "Such a rich 
girl! Do you know, I remember the awful time I had keeping Mary, in the old 
Biograph days, because she wanted $30 a week! 'Thirty dollars!' exclaimed the 
business head of that concern. 'Mary wants thirty dollars a week! Why, I 
never heard of such a thing! There ain't no picture actor in the world worth 
thirty dollars a week!'" 

After all, the producing game isn't so new to Mary Pickford as it might 
seem to be. 

"Mr. Zukor used always to let me help with the writing, the casting and 
directing," said Mary. "But at the same time, it's an awful responsibility, 
and, as I said before, here I am all alone in the world without an alibi. 



"You see, I always try to play up to the hardest part of my audiences-- 
the practical business men, to do such good work that when their wives say to 
them, 'Oh, let's go down and see Mary Pickford,' they won't answer: 'Mary 
Pickford! Oh, she always wears curls and acts foolish. I'd rather stay at 
home and read my paper.'" 

September 18, 1921 
Louella Parsons 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

New York is killing Mary Pickford with kindness. Everywhere she goes 
crowds surround her and try to show their love of her by clasping her hands 
or speaking her name. Now, Mary has a heart that success and fame have never 
touched. She is as sweet and unaffected as she was in the long ago when she 
was on the stage and earning a pitiful little weekly salary--barely enough to 
keep the Smith family in food. Because she is Mary, and because she never 
wants to seem unappreciative , she lets this mob come close to her, and she 
tries to make that Mary smile carry itself into the hearts of all her 
adorers. 

Wednesday night I went over to the Ritz to see her. Douglas Fairbanks 
was standing guard at the door. 

"She is so worn out--I have to make her rest," he said. 

Can you imagine the energetic Douglas, with a following of his own that 
resembles the adulation given the President of the United States, acting as a 
guard? Well, that was exactly what he was doing. Watching her door to see 
she had a nap. 

"You may go in," he said. 

He opened the door, and this was what I saw--our Mary in one bed, and 
Lillian Gish in the other. Lillian had worked every hour since Mary came to 
town and this was the first moment she had had to see her childhood chum and 
girlhood friend. The two girls had chattered and chattered like veritable 


magpies. 



"Come on in," called Mary. "We have talked and talked and talked." 

They were just like any other two girls, these two world-famous stars. 
They were discussing clothes, plays and Mary's trip abroad. The subject came 
to mothers, as it always does with these two girls, who are the two most 
devoted daughters I know. 

"Did you see 'Over the Hill'?" Mary asked. "That is the finest mother 
propaganda I ever saw. It should be compulsory for every girl to see that 
picture. There is a lesson that no one should miss. The psychology of the 
poorhouse is so real. Back in the mind of every human being is the fear that 
some day when old age comes he will be forced into dire poverty." 

Lillian Gish added her tribute by saying she thought every screen player 
should see the performance of Mary Carr, which stands out as one of the most 
finished portrayals of mother love ever shown on stage or screen. 

"You know," said Mary, "it makes me sick when I hear some young girls 
talk to their mothers. High school girls who speak as if their mothers 
should get off the earth. I have heard them say: 

"'What do you know about it?' 

"That is the reason I think 'Over the Hill' will do good. It will open 
the eyes of some of our young people." 

Any one who knows anything about Mary Pickford and Lillian Gish will 
realize this is not said for effect. They are daughters--both of them any 
mother might rejoice to have--tender , thoughtful, and devoted. Douglas, who 
had contented himself with remaining on guard, now came in and joined in the 
conversation . It was the night before "Little Lord Fauntleroy" opened, and 
he was giving the preparation for Mary's picture the same loving care she 
gave "The Three Musketeers." 

Any one who could peep behind the curtain and see Mary and Lillian and 
Doug would feel the simple kindness of the three has never half been told. 

As Mary is to the outside world, that way she is in the bosom of her family. 

I say this after knowing her for seven years. She is one of the few real 
people in the world--our Mary. 



February 7, 1922 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 

Mary Pickford Pays Tribute to Slain Picture Director 

A gracious tribute to the memory of William D. Taylor, murdered 
director, was paid yesterday, in an interview by Mary Pickford and Douglas 
Fairbanks . 

"The most patient man I ever knew," Mrs. Fairbanks said, and her husband 
added. "We all knew him as a gentleman of whom the film industry might well 
be proud." 

"We were horribly shocked," Mrs. Fairbanks said, "to learn of his death 
and we simply refuse to believe the innuendos against his character. 

Neither of us were intimate friends of his, but he had directed me and we 
naturally were well acquainted. 

"Both as a gentleman and as an artist I respected him. 

"Fie was ever courteous, considerate, and above all, patient. It's 
pretty hard directing all sorts of people in big pictures, members of the 
casts often being temperamental and even stubborn. Fie never had a harsh word 
to say to anyone and would spend all sorts of time and energy to get just the 
artistic results he wanted. 

"To me and to everyone who ever mentioned him to me, he was always the 
quiet, reserved, artistic gentleman. The films could not have lost a more 
valuable or more beloved member and I cannot deplore too much the fact of the 
tragedy or the attendant notoriety. 

"We are hardly ever out and have our own small circle of friends, and so 
about his private life we know nothing. But it seems a shame that these 
girls should have to be linked up with such a ghastly crime. Although I know 
none of them well, I have always heard of them as nice, well thought of 
citizens. " 

To this statement Douglas Fairbanks added only that he had met Taylor a 
few times and though not an intimate of his, knew of him as a man of the 



highest caliber and a man who was ever trying to make of the films something 
finer and better. 

November 11, 1923 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 
Mary, Doug on Stand in Federal Hearing 

Los Angeles hearing of the Federal Trade Commission investigation into 
the alleged motion picture trust came to a close yesterday afternoon with the 
testimony of Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks... 

Mary Pickford was the first witness called by W. H. Fuller and H. A. 

Cox, attorneys for the Commission... 

Under questioning by Attorney Fuller, Miss Pickford related her motion 
picture career and recounted the signing of a starring contract with Famous 
Players-Lasky Corporation in 1914. This concern is named as principal 
respondent in the Government's complaint against the alleged film combine. 

"When I went with them," she stated, "it was with the guarantee that my 
pictures would be sold solely upon their merits and not marketed to 
exhibitors with a lot of other films they didn't want." 

"For two years I constantly received complaints that exhibitors could 
not purchase my films alone. I complained to Mr. Zukor and he promised to 
remedy the matter but nothing was done," she continued. "I again went to him 
and told him that I would walk out unless he lived up to the stipulation in 
my contract. 

"We compromised and I was given my own company with the Artcraft 
Pictures. But the same thing happened all over again. I wanted to make less 
pictures and spend more money on them to produce bigger and better films that 
would have to be sold on their own merits. 

"Finally conditions grew worse instead of better and I was compelled to 
resign from the company. I simply could not get them to sell my pictures as 
we had agreed. 



"When Mr. Zukor found out that I was actually leaving him," Miss 
Pickford declared, "he said to me 'Why don't you retire? I will give you 
$250,000 if you will quit the screen!'" 

"Did he give you any reason why he made the offer?" asked Attorney 
Fuller . 

"Fie did not," Mary answered. "Fie gave me no reason."... 

When Mary left the stand, all the members of the hearing arose and bowed 
as she passed from the room and returned to a nearby set where a corps of 
actors awaited her appearance . . . 

Taylor Case Errors in "FORBIDDEN LOVERS" 

Despite the fact that a few fairly accurate recaps of the Taylor case 
have been published (e.g., Time-Life's UNSOLVED CRIMES), most new recaps 
continue to perpetuate old errors and myths, or create new ones. 

FORBIDDEN LOVERS by Axel Madsen is a recent "non-fiction" book which 
devotes a few error-and-myth-filled pages to the Taylor case: 

1. "When the Arbuckle scandal broke ... [Taylor] was elected president 
of the new Motion Picture Directors Association." NEW?? The Motion Picture 
Director's Association was founded in 1915, six years prior to the Arbuckle 
scandal. Taylor was then serving his third term as president of the 
organization . 

2. It is stated that Taylor was often photographed in his British Army 
major's uniform. Taylor was a captain, not a major, and it is a captain's 
uniform he is wearing in those photographs. 

3. It is stated that Mabel Normand's adult film career owed much to 
Taylor. Not really. Aside from recommending her cameraman, Homer Scott, it 
does not appear that Taylor made any real contribution to Mabel's film 
career. He never directed her and they never even worked at the same studio. 

4. It is stated that at the time of the Taylor murder, Mabel Normand 




was working for Sam Goldwyn. No, she had left Goldwyn a year earlier, and 
since that time was again under contract to Mack Sennett. She was working 
for Sennett at the time of the Taylor murder. 

5. It is stated that at the time of the Taylor murder "Neilan was the 
lover of newly divorced Paramount star Gloria Swanson." Actually it was 
Neilan who was newly divorced from Gertrude Bambrick; Swanson was still 
married to Herbert Somborn at that time. 

6. The book mentions Mary Miles Minter as one of a group who would 
"sail to Catalina Island on Sundays or go for spins to Lake Arrowhead or Palm 
Springs in their fabulous roadsters"--in reality Mary's mother would never 
have allowed her to make such trips alone or on a date. Mary's life was very 
guarded and restricted until she finally moved out in late 1922. 

7. It is stated "Mary sued her mother in 1926 for $1,345,000, but 
curiously settled out of court for $25,000." The lawsuit was filed in 1925, 
and the out-of-court settlement gave Mary $150,000 in bonds plus ownership of 
Casa Margarita, which had considerable value. 

8. "After a year at the Hollywood Health Club, the tony residence for 
moneyed bachelors, Bill Taylor had moved to an apartment court at Alvarado 
Street." Hollywood Health Club? Not hardly. Before entering the British 
Army in 1918, Taylor had lived for several years at the Baltic Apartments, 
1127 Orange St. (now Wilshire Blvd.); after he returned in 1919 he promptly 
moved into the Alvarado apartment court. 

9. It is stated that Edna Purivance occupied the other half of the 
building that Taylor lived in. No, this is a common error--she lived in 
the building immediately to the west of Taylor; she did not live in the same 
building as Taylor. 

10. It is stated that on the morning of the murder, Paramount 
executives were burning papers in Taylor's fireplace. No, Taylor's apartment 
had no fireplace. 

11. Madsen evidently likes the rumors about ladies' underwear found in 
Taylor's apartment, but he reports contradictory rumors as fact: that Taylor 
wore some of it to "unmentionable drag parties," and; that it had been 



"planted by the studio to cover Taylor's deep dark secret--his 
homosexuality." Rumor, rumor, unconfirmed rumor. And the presence of any 
underwear belonging to Minter was never confirmed, and strongly denied by 
her. The same can be said of the rumored initialed nightgown--a nightgown 
did exist, but seems not to have had initials. There were, however, some 
handkerchiefs of Minter 's which were found among Taylor's effects, and those 
handkerchiefs were initialed. 

12. It is reported as fact that Mary Miles Minter and Charlotte Shelby 
had visited Taylor the night of the murder. But this is only dubious rumor, 
and certainly not established as fact. 

13. It is said that newspapers insinuated Taylor had been the cause of 
the suicide of Zelda Crosby. Contemporary newspapers made no such 
insinuation; Crosby killed herself in New York and Taylor worked in Los 
Angeles. 

14. It is stated that Charlotte Shelby killed Taylor and "paid off 
successive Los Angeles district attorneys." Shelby may have killed Taylor, 
though the case against her is far from proven and is rather doubtful. But 
if Shelby "paid off" Asa Keyes, then why did she flee the country for three 
years, and not return until Keyes was out of office and safely behind bars? 

15. Taylor's life history, as presented in FORBIDDEN LOVERS, is very 
scrambled. It is stated that Taylor "after the Great War, had gone to New 
York, tried stage directing, married, fathered a child, and skipped out on 
mother and daughter to try gold prospecting in the Yukon and Alaska." But 
Taylor's marriage, desertion of family, and trips to the Yukon happened 
BEFORE the Great War, not after. And Taylor had earlier been a stage actor, 
but had never been a stage director prior to deserting his family. 

16. It is stated that Allan Dwan gave Taylor his first break as a movie 
actor. How? Taylor first acted for Ince, then for Vitagraph, and finally 
for Balboa--thereafter he devoted all his time to directing. Dwan never 
worked for Ince, Vitagraph or Balboa, so how could he have given Taylor his 
first movie acting break? 

17. It is stated that Edward Sands was actually Taylor's brother. No, 



Sands was not Taylor's brother--there was a drastic difference in age, their 
physical appearance was not similar, their handwriting and fingerprints were 
different. Sands was actually Edward F. Snyder and was not Denis Deane 
Tanner . 

18. It is stated that at Taylor's funeral, Mary Miles Minter approached 
the open casket and kissed Taylor on the lips. Mary Miles Minter did visit 
Taylor's body in the mortuary, but she did not attend Taylor's funeral; 

at the time the funeral was in progress she was making an official statement 
to William Doran, in the office of the district attorney. 

19. It is stated that "the presence of a black teenage boy at Taylor's 
Alvarado Street home was never mentioned [in the press]." Huh? What is 
Madsen talking about? Is this supposed to be a reference to his servant 
Henry Peavey? Peavey was very much mentioned and interviewed in press 
accounts of the murder, but he was certainly not a teenager--contemporary 
press accounts state he was 40 years old at the time of the Taylor murder. 

If the "black teenage boy" is supposed to be someone else, the statement 
should be clarified, as this is something we have seen nowhere else. 

Hopefully, someday newly-written recaps of the Taylor case will contain 
mostly facts, and rumors will be identified as rumors. But as long as 
new writers continue to rely on HOLLYWOOD BABYLON and A CAST OF KILLERS, 
that day may never come. 

Back issues of Taylorology are available on the Web at any of the following: 

http : //www . angel fi re . com/az/Taylorology/ 
http : //www . etext . org/Zi nes/ASCII/Taylorology/ 
http : //www. silent-movies . com/Taylorology/ 

Full text searches of back issues can be done at http://www.etext.org/Zines/ 
or at http://www.silent-movies.com/search.html. For more information about 
Taylor, see 
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What is TAYLOROLOGY? 

TAYLOROLOGY is a newsletter focusing on the life and death of William Desmond 
Taylor, a top Paramount film director in early Hollywood who was shot to 
death on February 1, 1922. His unsolved murder was one of Hollywood's major 
scandals. This newsletter will deal with: (a) The facts of Taylor's life; 

(b) The facts and rumors of Taylor's murder; (c) The impact of the Taylor 
murder on Hollywood and the nation; (d) Taylor's associates and the Hollywood 
silent film industry in which Taylor worked. Primary emphasis will be given 
toward reprinting, referencing and analyzing source material, and sifting it 
for accuracy. 



Taylor/Minter Film Available on Home Video 

At long last, a film directed by William Desmond Taylor and starring Mary 
Miles Minter is available on home video. "Nurse Marjorie" (1920) is now 
available from Grapevine Video, P.0. Box 46161, Phoenix, AZ 85063, phone 
(602) 973-3661. This film is interesting because of who the director is, 
and because of the substantial footage of Mary Miles Minter. Anyone with 
a deep interest in the Taylor murder case will want to own this video. 






Many silent films hold up well and are still very entertaining today. 
Unfortunately, "Nurse Marjorie" is not one of those films. The story is 
extremely stupid (see the contemporary reviews in TAYLOROLOGY 24), but the 
film does have a few humorous moments, and Mary Miles Minter looks 
appealing. In the film, Minter's father is played by Arthur Hoyt, who 
was one of Taylor's close friends. 

By a strange coincidence there is a scene in the film where Minter's 
beloved has been shot. She wants to rush to his home, but her mother 
tries to prevent her from going. 



Reporting the Taylor Murder: Day One 

William Desmond Taylor was shot to death at approximately 7:50 p.m. on 
February 1, 1922. His body was discovered at about 7:50 a.m. on the morning 
of February 2. The following are press reports published in the first 24 
hours after the body was discovered, excluding eulogies and recaps of 
Taylor's film career. Some of the original press reports are now lost; each 
Los Angeles newspaper had many editions that day, but only one edition 
survives in library microfilm. So out-of-town newspapers have also been 
utilized, to recapture as much as possible of that first day's reporting. 

Some commentary at the end attempts to correct some misinformation. In 
general, the reporting in the LOS ANGELES TIMES appears to have been the most 
accurate, although it too contains some misinformation. 

February 2, 1922 
DESERET NEWS 

Movie Director Shot and Killed at Los Angeles 




Los Angeles, Feb. 2--William D. Taylor, director in chief for one of the 


largest film companies operating here and nationally known in the motion 
picture industry was found dead at his home here today under circumstances 
that the police say indicated murder. Fie had been shot through the neck. 
After the first investigation, it was thought he had suffered a hemorrhage 
but closer examination disclosed the bullet wound. 

The body was found near a desk in Taylor's room, upon which there was a 
canceled check. The wound, according to the police, indicated that it was 
fired from behind Taylor by some person who was standing up, while Taylor, 
apparently, was seated before the desk, examining the check. The bullet went 
through the neck, ranging downward, and penetrating the heart. 

Several months ago Taylor informed the police that he had discharged a 
butler for making irregular use of Taylor's bank checking account, and police 
are conducting an inquiry along these lines seeking a possible motive for the 
slaying. 

An actress living in an adjoining residence informed the police that she 
saw a man go into the apartment of Taylor early today, and shortly afterward 
heard a shot. The body was found by Taylor's valet. 

Police say that robbery evidently was not a motive for the slaying for a 
purse containing $78 was found on the desk near the body. There were no 
indications that any attempt was made to take any articles or papers from the 
room . 


February 2, 1922 
LOS ANGELES RECORD 

New clues were discovered late this afternoon that may lead to a 
solution of the mysterious murder of William Desmond Taylor, 35, noted movie 
director, found shot through the back, in his apartment, 404-B South Alvarado 
street, this morning. 



New developments were: 

1. Taylor had a premonition that death was near, and related his fear 
to Mrs. J. M. Berger, income tax expert. "If anything happens," he told her 
yesterday afternoon, "look out for my affairs." 

2. Mysterious phone calls and anonymous letters were received by 
Taylor. He told Mrs. Berger that for three weeks someone had been attempting 
to find out if Taylor was in his apartment. When Taylor answered, the person 
would hang up immediately. 

3. Taylor was engaged in a telephone call that evidently worried him, 
when Mabel Normand called at his apartments at 7:15 p.m. yesterday. 

4. Taylor is reported to have told Charles Maigne, a friend, that he 
feared unknown persons, who invaded his apartments while he was absent, 
walked on his bed with dusty shoes, and left gold-tipped cigarette stubs. 

Detectives late today said they were unable to find a single trace of 
Edward F. Sands, former valet of Taylor's charged with robbing Taylor. 
Warrants were issued weeks ago for Sands. Police want to question him. 

Mabel Normand, this afternoon, was confined to her home from nervous 
breakdown. She is said to be a dear friend of Taylor. 

Taylor's body was found sprawled in front of his writing desk, by Harry 
[sic] Peavey, colored man-servant. 

He was evidently shot from behind. The bullet took an upward course, 
entering his body near the left kidney. Powder burns were evident. The 
bullet lodged underneath the right shoulder. 

Death was instantaneous . 

Mabel Normand, the motion picture star, is believed to have been the 
last person to see Taylor alive. Officers say that she had discussed a 
scenario with the Famous Players-Lasky director early last evening before the 
colored valet had left, and that Taylor had conducted her to a waiting auto 
in the street. 

Peavey, the valet, who left the house at about the same time, said that 
Taylor had left the front door of the apartment open, and it is assumed that 
the murderer entered and concealed himself, shooting down his victim as he 



returned . 

Peavey discovered Taylor's body, lying as it fell, with a chair athwart 
the legs, and rushed in a frenzy of fear to rouse the neighbors. 

One of the first to arrive at the murder house was E. C. Jessurun, owner 
of the bungalow court in which Taylor lived. 

He said he heard a shot last night, but paid no attention to it, as he 
thought it was an automobile backfiring. The noise was also heard by Mrs. 
Douglas MacLean, movie actress, living in one of the court bungalows. 

"When I entered the room," Jessurun said, "it was in absolutely good 
condition, indicating no struggle. 

"Taylor was lying in front of his desk, the blood all over his face. 

"It would have been impossible for him to have been shot by anyone 
outside of the bungalow. Whoever did it was inside Taylor's room. 

"As I remember, a light was burning all night in the Taylor apartment." 

Charles Eyton, manager of the Famous Players-Lasky company, said that to 
his knowledge Taylor did not have an enemy in the world. 

Money to the amount of $78.20 was found in Taylor's pockets. 

Mr. and Mrs. Douglas MacLean, motion picture stars, who live next door 
to Taylor, said they heard a shot fired about 8:30. Mrs. MacLean said she 
opened the door and saw a man leaving Taylor's residence. She got no 
description of him. 

Mrs. C. F. Reddick, who lives in a house across the courtyard from the 
motion picture director, said she heard three shots fired about 2 a.m. 

One bullet, however, had struck Taylor. It entered his left side 
immediately below the heart and death was caused by hemorrhage. 

Other neighbors, when they heard the shot, were not sure it was a 
revolver shot. They listened but heard no further commotion, so came to the 
conclusion that it must have been the exhaust of an automobile. 

Taylor's body was removed to the Harvey-Overholtzer undertaking parlors 
where a complete examination will be made to determine from just what angle 
the fatal shot was fired. 

Not a thing in the well-furnished house was disturbed. Peavey said that 



everything was just as he had left it when he went home at 7 o'clock last 
night. 

Taylor was one of the best known, best liked motion picture directors in 
the game today. Many prominent stars of the film world gathered at his home. 

Taylor lived alone at the modest apartment where he had been for the 
past three years. Here, neighbors say, he practically immersed himself in 
his art, occasionally entertaining friends. 

About the walls of his workshop living room hang scores of autographed 
photos of famous movie folk, his intimates and associates. 

The apartment is on two floors. Upstairs are the bedrooms where Taylor, 
on his dressing table, kept a loaded revolver. The weapon was found lying on 
the dresser this morning. 

Charles Eyton, manager of the Famous Players-Lasky company, said that no 
stone would be left unturned to run his murderer to earth. 

It is believed that the only man who had a grudge against the director 
was Edward Sands. Taylor is said by the police to have had incriminating 
evidence against Sands in connection with the robbery of his house several 
months ago. Sands is said to have formerly been a butler to the motion 
picture man and is now being hunted for burglary. 

Detective Sergeant Zeigler, said that among the effects found untouched 
in the house was jewelry, which he declares was taken by Sands, the former 
butler, and returned from Stockton, from which point Sands had sent the pawn 
tickets with a sarcastic note. 

Miss Normand said that when she left, Taylor told her that he would call 
her as soon as she reached her home, but when he did not call, she began to 
wonder what was the matter. 

The police believe that the murder was perpetrated more for revenge or 
as it had been pointed out, to prevent Taylor telling what he knew of the 
burglary. 
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Last to See W. D. Taylor 

Mabel Normand, the last person known to have seen William D. Taylor 
arrive, arrived at Taylor's home last night at approximately 7 o'clock, she 
said. Fie had just finished dinner and was talking over the telephone, as 
Miss Normand came in. Taylor's valet let her in the door and in a few 
moments Taylor said "good-bye" on the telephone and came out and spoke to 
Miss Normand. 

For the next 45 minutes the actress and Taylor sat discussing scenarios 
and a book which the director had purchased that day from a department store 
as a gift for Miss Normand. Fie had phoned her at her home earlier in the 
afternoon, requesting her to call at his home for the book. 

Miss Normand was at her bank earlier in the afternoon and had phoned her 
home, receiving Taylor's message to the effect that he had already sent her 
one book from a book store, but had got the book that she wanted at a 
department store, and requested her to stop at his apartment on her way home 
to pick up the book. 

The Sennett star left Taylor at 7:45 and arrived home by 8 o'clock, she 
asserted. When she left Taylor's home, he escorted her to her car and in the 
presence of her chauffeur, bade her good night. 

When Miss Normand arrived at Taylor's residence he had just finished 
dinner and his valet was clearing the table, she said. Completing this work, 
he said good night and left. He was seen talking to Miss Normand 's chauffeur 
for about five minutes afterward. 

Miss Normand arrived home at approximately 8 o'clock and retired to her 
room, where at about 8:15 she had dinner served in bed. 

The first information the star received of Taylor's death was at 7:50 
this morning, when Miss Edna Purviance phoned her and informed her that 
Taylor's negro valet, who had just opened the door to enter the house, came 
running into the yard, screaming. The light in the house, Miss Purviance 



informed Miss Normand, had been burning all night. 

Taylor had asked Miss Normand if he could not take her to dinner. Miss 
Normand replied "no," she was tired and was going home to eat dinner and 
retire early. Taylor promised to call Miss Normand within an hour. He never 
called her. 
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Just a cocktail shaker, and besides it two stemmed glasses with sediment 
of orange juice and gin in the bottom, and two half-buried cigarettes on the 
tray. 

That was the only evidence of sociability that marked the last hour of 
William D. Taylor's spectacular film career. 

This morning the remnant of Taylor's hospitality stood out as the only 
trace of disorder in his magnificent bachelor apartments at 404B South 
Alvarado street. Except where his huge body fell across the highly polished 
floor, with a big arm chair toppling over him. 

The bewitching smiles, frowns and pensive moods of beautiful Mary Miles 
Minter, film star, gazed from various photographs around the walls of his 
living room. 

If those pictures could speak, the assassin who shot Taylor from the 
back could be vividly described. 

From a secluded corner, Mary Pickford's autographed likeness beamed its 
friendship for the popular director. America's most popular star had written 
her appreciation of Taylor's patience in directing her. 

Taylor was a man of discriminating taste as to the furnishings of his 
apartments. A few choice vases, a leather bound set of Encyclopedia 
Brittanica in a small bookcase, a few choice ivory carved ornaments on his 
piano, an expensive oriental rug--that was about all that adorned his living 
room, except-- 



Taylor, the man, was for business first. There was no mistaking that 
part of his nature. 

His tiny mahogany desk, which was placed against the front of the house, 
was littered with letters, canceled checks and bills. 

That he lived to himself was noted by the many personal things that 
surrounded him. He was a man of modest taste. Even though he was rich and 
his house luxuriously furnished, there was no sign of extravagance , gaudiness 
or show about his abode. 

A copy of Floyd Dells' "Moon Calf," with a hand-painted ribbon marking 
his progress in the popular story, was on a stand by the piano. 

The dining-room was orderly, save where the police had been forced to 
move the blood-stained rugs through from the living room. 

Strange were the stories told about Taylor today--while his lifeless 
body was being moved to the Ivy Overholtzer undertaking parlor. 

He was tall, handsome, charming to meet--that is, if one was fortunate 
enough to meet him. 

But he was mysterious of habits. 

He was quiet, unobtrusive and never entertained women in his bachelor 
apartments alone. 

Four years he had lived in the severe, cold-looking colonial apartment 
court. Four years he had been there, but in that time he was unknown to 
others who lived there. 

He seldom entertained. And when he did--his visitors left at a 
reasonable hour. They were always quiet, just like himself. 

And when he had work to do, Taylor would not answer the doorbell, the 
telephone, but would stay locked in his apartment, until everything was 
finished . 

It was just his manner. 

Likewise--he did not believe in "wild parties" at his home. 

In the four years he had lived at the place he had entertained upon 
three memorable occasions, and there were crowds, chaperons, and the parties 
broke up early. 



And they tell how very inconspicuously he dressed. Always he was well 
groomed--that is what those who were fortunate enough to get a glimpse of the 
man say--but never what was called "a fashion plate." 

He hadn't been home of evenings lately much--because the light in his 
living room had been out. That was the way neighbors knew that the popular 
director was about. 

Taylor was silent about his business affairs. He discussed them with 
nobody. He kept his own counsel, just as he preferred to live alone. 

His heart affairs were also seldom discussed. But that Miss Minter was 
very popular with the dead man was discerned by the fact that her telephone 
number led the list in the directory in his telephone booth. 

Likewise, other film favorites had their place in his calling list, but 
his name has not been linked with any of them, although he was known as an 
eligible bachelor. 

Were his thoughts on Mabel Normand when Taylor went to his mysterious 
death? 

She had been his guest in the evening. At 8:30 o'clock he saw her to 
her car. 

He returned, locked the door and stood at his desk ready to resume work. 
Just above his work, pinned to the lacy draperies on the window, was the 
somewhat pouty, impudent, but adorable face of Mabel Normand--looking at him. 

But who killed William D. Taylor? 
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Deputy Public Administrator L. P. Waterman took charge of the murdered 
Wm. D. Taylor's personal effects late this morning. 

These included recent letters from Ethel Daisy Taylor, daughter of the 
deceased, living at Mamaraneck, New York. Judging from their contents, the 
daughter is in her 'teens and attending a finishing school. 



According to Waterman, Taylor had been working on his income tax some 
time during the evening. An itemized account of his income, which gave the 
total at $38,000 a year was found by Waterman. 

The high literary tastes of the deceased motion picture director are 
revealed by the books piled on the table at which Taylor had been at work 
when he was shot. 

These included John Maysefield's "Collected Poems," John Galsworthy's 
"In Chancery," Knut Hamsun's "Dreamers," Gorky's "Stories of the Steppe," 

John Dos Passos' "Three Soldiers," Conrad Aiken's "Punch" and Eunice 
Tietjens' "Profiles from China." 

On the fly leaf of each of these books, their owner had written "Wm. D. 
Taylor." 

The theory of Frank O'Connor, formerly an assistant director under 
Taylor and now director for Marshal Neilan, is that he was shot by a person 
kneeling. He pointed out that the bullet entered the body rather low on the 
left side and made its way upward in a slanting direction to a point beneath 
the right shoulder. O'Conner insisted that this theory was supported by the 
fact that Taylor's clothing was burned and there were powder marks on his 
flesh. He had been dead about 10 hours, according to the information 
received by O'Connor. 

Taylor had been working on a part for a woman star in a new Lasky 
production during the afternoon, according to friends. 

"I left him talking over one of those books with Miss Normand at about 7 
o'clock," said Harry Peavey, his colored valet. 

"'Anything more you want?'" I asked him," Peavey said he inquired of 
Taylor . 

"He told me he didn't and I went home." 
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Negro Valet Sobs Tragedy 

"'Good night, Henry good night,' he said to me when I left him 
yesterday," said Henry Peavey, Taylor's colored valet between sobs as he told 
of the tragedy that ended the life of his beloved employer last night. 

"'Good night, Mr. Taylor,' I said to him, and that's the last I saw of 
him until I opened the door this morning and found his dead body, his feet 
stretching toward me on the floor." 

The negro broke into soft sobs and then declared passionately : "I wish I 
could get the man that did it. I'd go to jail for the rest of my life if I 
could get him." 

As Peavey talked, he was taking some white cloths clotted with blood 
from a wire paper basket and placing them in the court incinerator. 

"His blood," the negro said pathetically . "We just used the cloths to 
clean up the room. " 

"Mr. Taylor was the most wonderful man I ever worked for and I don't 
see how anybody would want to kill him. I have been with him six months." 

Peavey said that he came to Taylor's apartment early today, intending to 
go through the usual round of his duties. 

"I was going to fix his bath water for him." said the valet, "and then 
give him his dose of medicine. After that I was going to fix his breakfast-- 
a couple of boiled eggs, some toast and a glass of orange juice. 

"When I opened the door I saw him lying there stretched out on the 
floor, his feet toward me and the floor all bloody. 

"I turned and screamed and the landlord came rushing in." 

Peavey said he lived at 127 1/2 Third Street. 

"I have not been staying with Taylor during the night, but have been 
sleeping in my room." 

Peavey 's theory was that somebody slipped into the open door of Taylor's 
apartment when Taylor took Mabel Normand to her car late last night, and shot 
him from ambush inside the room. 
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Mary Minter Heartbroken 

Tears streaming down here pretty face, Mary Miles Minter, famous motion 
picture star, hurried to the door of the Taylor bungalow at noon today and 
asked brokenly: 

"It isn’t true, is it?" 

"Taylor is dead," said Detective Sergeant H. J. Wallis. 

"Oh my God, I can't believe it," Miss Minter cried in despair. 

She turned in her grief to her mother, who had accompanied her to the 
bungalow court in her automobile. 

"And I saw him only yesterday," she said. "His car passed mine at 
Seventh and Alvarado--it was the first time I knew it was gray." 

Miss Minter was one of the chief mourners at the Undertaking parlors of 
the Ivy Overholtzer company, where Taylor's body was taken. Miss Minter was 
leaning upon the arm of her grandmother. 

The star cried and offered to do anything she could to aid police in 
solving the mystery. 

Kathlyn Williams, cinema star, and wife of Charlie Eyton, general 
manager of Famous-Players Lasky company, was also a visitor at the 
undertakers to view the body. 

Robert [sic] O'Conner, director under Taylor, called at the undertaking 
parlors also. Many telephone calls have been received at the funeral parlors 
regarding the case. 

Inquest over the body of the motion picture director will probably be 
held early Saturday morning. No funeral arrangements have been made. Police 
have not located the relatives of the deceased man. 
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L.A. Film Producer Assassinated 
Lasky Director is Found With Bullet in Back 

Shot down while writing at a desk by a mysterious assassin, William 
Desmond Taylor, well known motion picture producer and director, was found 
dead today in his bungalow in the Westlake District. Death was caused by a 
bullet wound in the back, just below the left shoulder, according to police. 

Taylor, who was 50 years old and wealthy, apparently was killed between 
9 and 10 o'clock last night. The body was found today by a colored servant 
when he reported for duty at the house. 

Police detectives who first reached the scene reported that death was 
from natural causes and it was not until nearly an hour later when an 
undertaker was removing the body that the bullet wound was found. 

Additional officers immediately were dispatched to the house and a 
comprehensive investigation was began. The bullet wound caused an internal 
hemorrhage and Taylor accidentally died a few minutes after being attacked. 

Detectives questioned neighbors, who stated they heard what apparently 
was the report of the revolver shortly after 9 p.m. but at that time believed 
it was caused by an automobile. 

The police immediately began search for Edward F. Sands, former 
secretary of Taylor. Robbery was not the motive for the murder it was 
announced, as officers found $73 in the pocket of the slain man, as well as a 
large amount of jewelry in the house. 

Taylor's revolver was found in a drawer of the dresser in his bedroom on 
the second floor of the pretentious house. It had not been discharged and 
none of his personal effects had been disturbed. 

The officers reported they are confident that revenge was the motive of 


the mysterious slayer. 



The police records state that when Taylor went to England a year ago on 
a business and pleasure trip he left Sands, then his secretary, in charge of 
his personal affairs and when he returned he reported to Detective Sergeants 
Herman Cline and E. R. Cato that Sands had robbed him of money, jewelry, 
clothing and a valuable automobile. 

A felony warrant was issued for Sands and the police say he never was 
found. 

A second robbery at the Taylor residence was attributed to Sands by the 
police. 

Among the witnesses questioned by the police during the morning were 
Mabel Normand, Edna Purviance and Douglas MacLean, prominent film stars. 

Miss Normand admitted having visited Taylor's bungalow in the early 
evening yesterday to discuss a new production and that he had escorted her to 
her automobile at the curb shortly before 9 p.m. Taylor was to telephone to 
her later in the evening. Miss Normand said he did not do so. 

Miss Purviance, who lives in a house adjoining Taylor's bungalow, 
returned home about midnight and saw a light burning in Taylor's study. 

MacLean and his wife, who live in the same district, stated they heard 
the shot fired after 9 o'clock. They thought at the time it might be an 
automobile exhaust. They described a strange man whom they saw in the 
street. 

Miss Normand told detectives that while she was talking with Taylor 
early last evening concerning a new picture production the robberies of the 
Taylor home were mentioned. 

"He told me he feared Sands and that he had a premonition of something 
wrong," Miss Normand was quoted as telling officers. 

Charles Maigne, an actor, said he was riding with Taylor last Monday and 
that he warned Taylor to guard against his former employee. 

In the first robbery, while Taylor was in Europe, the house was 
completely ransacked. All the director's clothing was taken and his 
automobile was found later in a damaged condition. 

The money entrusted to Sands, the valet secretary, by the motion picture 



director for the payment of current bills had been spent for other purposes, 
the bills being paid with forged checks, it was charged. 

Accounts had been opened in Taylor's name at several Los Angeles 
department stores and large quantities of goods ordered. Lingerie and 
women's garments were predominant which created the supposition that the 
valet was led to his embezzlements by a sweetheart. 

Many checks had been forged, the large check book filled with forged 
signatures, some of them spoiled, was found by Taylor. He placed this matter 
in the hands of the police. 

A few weeks ago the Alvarado street house was again broken into under 
mysterious circumstances. The back door was literally wrecked in gaining 
entrance. Nothing was taken by the burglars except jewelry and a stock of 
gold tipped cigarettes of an exclusive brand. The marauders leisurely 
devoured food they found in the ice box, but did not touch a bottle of 
champagne there in their ransacking. They walked about with dusty shoes on 
the bed upstairs. This was reported to the police. 

A week later Mr. Taylor's colored servant found the butt of a gold 
tipped cigarette on the front doorstep one morning. 

"Pardon me, Mr. Taylor, but have you bought more of these cigarettes," 
he asked? 

"No," said the director, and examined the butt. It was the butt of one 
of the stolen stock. One of the burglars had returned for some inexplicable 
reason and enjoyed a midnight smoke on the doorstep of his victim. 

It was following the second robbery that a mystery letter marked from 
Sacramento was received Taylor. This letter was signed "Alias Jimmy V." It 
read as follows: 

"Dear Mr. Taylor, So sorry to inconvenience you, even temporarily. Also 
observe the lesson of forced sale of assets. Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year. (Signed) "Alias Jimmy V." 

Two pawn tickets were enclosed in the letter. Taylor told his friend 
that he recognized the handwriting on the letter. 

Police detectives today sought to recover the pawn tickets from among 



Taylor's belongings and began a search for the man whom the film director had 
told his friend was the writer of the mysterious "Jimmy V. ' letters. 
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With a gaping bullet wound in his left breast the body of William 
Desmond Taylor, one of the best known motion picture directors in the world, 
was found beside his desk in his home at 404 South Alvarado street, where he 
had fallen, the victim of an unknown assassin. 

The gruesome discovery was made by Henry Peavey of 127 1/2 East Third 
street, a negro, who was employed as a butler by Mr. Taylor, shortly after 8 
o'clock this morning. 

Motion picture circles in Los Angeles and throughout the world were 
shocked by news of the slaying and hundreds of messages began pouring into 
Los Angeles asking for confirmation of the fact and for details of the 
slaying. 

Within a short time after the new murder mystery that is baffling the 
Los Angeles police department had been brought to light detectives began 
quizzing Miss Mabel Normand, Miss Edna Purviance and Douglas MacLean, all 
prominent in the motion picture world. 

After talking with these persons, Detective Sergeants Winn, Zeigler, 
Murphy and Wallis announced that a nation-wide search had been ordered for 
Edward F. Sands, who was formerly employed as a secretary by Taylor. It is 
believed Sands, who had an intimate knowledge of Taylor's movements and his 
associates, may assist the police in solving the murder. 

Six months ago Taylor returned to Los Angeles after a tour of Europe. 
Then he learned that a man he had employed had "raised" a number of personal 
checks and had stolen many suits of his clothes. He reported the robbery to 
the police and charged that the man had secured many thousands of dollars by 
his illegal methods. A police search was being made for this man when Mr. 
Taylor's house was again entered and a number of suits and articles of 



jewelry were taken. 

It was after this second robbery that Mr. Taylor received a letter. It 
read: "Dear Mr. Taylor--So sorry to inconvenience you, even temporarily; also 
observe the lesson of the forced sale of assets. 

(signed) "Alias Jimmy V." 

From Miss Normand and other persons the police learned that Mr. Taylor 
had often expressed fear that some time this man would return and do him 
bodily harm. 

The police are not, however, basing their investigation now upon the 
theory that the thief was the slayer. Instead, they at present list it as a 
"murder mystery." 

The slayer evidently committed the crime about near 9 o'clock last 
night. It was at that time that Douglas MacLean, motion picture actor, and 
his wife, who lived next door, say they heard the sound of the pistol shot. 

Police also believe that the slaying occurred at that time because of 
the opinion expressed by the deputy coroner that the man had been dead for 
more than ten hours when the body was found 

The last person who saw Taylor alive, with the exception of the 
assassin, was Miss Mabel Normand, film star. She visited him at his home 
last night. She arrived at the home shortly before 7 o'clock, she said. Fler 
statement to Detectives Winn and Murphy follows: 

"I had my chauffeur drive out to Mr. Taylor's home last evening, as we 
had a number of business matters to discuss. I should judge that I arrived 
there a little before 7 o'clock. It was while I was there that we again 
discussed the case of a man who had been in Mr. Taylor's employ and who stole 
from him. 

"I asked Mr. Taylor what he intended doing with the man if he was 
captured--and he said he would see that the man was prosecuted. We then 
discussed a certain scenario that I had written and a scenario that a friend 
of mine had written. 

"While we were talking, William [sic] Peavey, Mr. Taylor's butler, was 
moving about in the two rooms. It was then, also that Mr. Taylor told me 



that William was in some little trouble. He said that his servant had been 
arrested on a charge of vagrancy and that he had been forced to go down to 
the police station and deposit $200 bail for him. 

"He said that he intended appearing in police court at a o’clock [sic] 
this afternoon and said he would do what he could to aid his servant if he 
was convinced that the man was not guilty. But he said that if Peavey had 
been guilty of doing any wrong that he would be forced to discharge him. 

"After we had discussed a few other trifling matters Mr. Taylor asked me 
if I would remain and have dinner with him. I excused myself and told him 
that I must hurry to my home. He then asked me if he might visit me later 
that night and I told him I should be glad if he would come over to my home. 
He promised to call me on the telephone some time about 9 o'clock. 

"Mr. Taylor then accompanied me from his house to my automobile. My 
chauffeur, William Davis, was seated in the machine and heard Mr. Taylor bid 
me good-night. He spoke to all of us and bid us good-night. We talked for a 
few minutes longer and Mr. Taylor turned and walked up toward his house and 
my machine moved away. I have not seen him since." 

Davis, who lives at 1920 Las Palmas avenue, when questioned by the 
officers said the same story as did Miss Normand, and said that when they 
left there was no one moving about the yard that surrounds the house in which 
the tragedy occurred. 

It is evident, the detectives believe that Taylor after he entered the 
house sat down at once in front of his desk and that the assassin entered a 
few minutes later. 

The papers on the desk were mussed up and there were a large number of 
canceled checks lying upon the desk. Miss Normand, in her statement to the 
police stated that the desk was in the same condition when she left the 
house, about 8 or 8:30 o'clock last night. 

It was at midnight that Miss Edna Purviance, who resides in the house 
adjoining Mr. Taylor's to the west, returned home. At that time, she said 
she noticed that the lights were burning in Mr. Taylor's house. 

She went to the door, she said, and rang the bell and knocked upon the 



door. When she failed to secure a response she returned to her own home, 
believing Mr. Taylor probably had left the house after forgetting to turn off 
the electric light switch. 

At the time she was knocking upon the door the body of her friend was 
just behind the door within a few feet of her. 

As detectives reconstruct the murder scene, they believe that the slayer 
opened the door a few minutes after Miss Normand had left, at the time Taylor 
was seated on a chair in front of the desk checking over the canceled checks. 

As Taylor half rose from his chair the slayer stepped into the room, and 
with pistol carefully aimed, pulled the trigger. The bullet entered the left 
breast just below the shoulder and ranged downward through the heart. 

Taylor fell over backward mortally wounded and probably died within a 
few seconds after he had been shot. But one shot was fired. The person who 
wielded the gun was evidently experienced in the handling of firearms and an 
excellent marksman. From the appearance of the wound it was evidently a .32 
caliber pistol. 

The police believe that this was the caliber of the pistol because it 
made so little noise that the slayer was able to leave the house without 
attracting significant attention. 

When Peavey arrived and opened the house this morning all of the 
electric lights were burning just as they had been when Miss Purviance 
knocked at the door. 

Robbery was clearly not the motive of the crime. A purse containing $78 
and a very valuable watch were found in the clothing on the body. There was 
no indication that any search had been made of the house for valuables and 
nothing was found to be missing when a careful check of the effects were made 

by Charles Eyton, manager of the Lasky studios and a close friend of the dead 

man . 

Charles Maigne, a friend of the dead man. told officers that he was 

positive that Taylor believed that sometime an enemy might return and do him 

harm . 

Douglas MacLean and his wife were having their supper in their home that 



also adjoins Taylor's house, but to the east, when they heard the sound of a 
shot. They place the time at about 9:30 or 9 o'clock in the statement they 
made to Detective Sergeants Wallis and Ziegler. 

Mrs. MacLean, however, told the officers that she noticed a man walking 
rapidly down the walk towards Taylor's home last evening shortly after Miss 
Normand left. She gave the following description of the man to officers: 
Height about 5 feet 8 or 9 inches, weight about 165 pounds. He had a muffler 
about his neck and was at the time wearing a plaid cap pulled over his eyes. 
She did not notice the clothing he was wearing and was unable to furnish the 
police with a better description because she says, she was unable to see 
distinctly at that hour of the night. 

"I had of course, no reason to be suspicious of that man at that time," 
said Mrs. MacLean, when discussing the case with the two detective sergeants. 
"But now I am convinced that he was the slayer. It was after I had seen him 
that my husband and I sat down to dinner. That was about 8:30 or 9 o'clock, 

I guess. 

"We had just started our dinner when we heard a pistol shot. We did not 
investigate because we heard nothing further after that to arouse our 
suspicions and we thought that possibly the sound we heard then was that of 
an automobile backfiring in the street. Now, of course, we know that it was 
the shot that ended the life of Mr. Taylor." 

Mr. MacLean corroborated the statement made by his wife and the servant 
employed by the couple also told the officers that she plainly heard the shot 
while she was seated in the kitchen of the house. 

Mrs. C. F. Reddick of 410 A. South Alvarado street, who lives near by, 
told the police that she was awakened shortly after 1 o'clock last night by 
the sound of three shots. She said that she believed they came from the 
direction of the Taylor home. 

A systematic search of the neighborhood is being made by police in an 
effort to learn if any person or persons saw who last entered or left the 
Taylor home. They are also anxious to learn if any other persons in the 
neighborhood saw the man described by Mrs. MacLean loitering about and are 



anxious to secure a better description of the man. 

Detective Captain Dave Adams announced that he will run the assassin to 
earth if it becomes necessary to detail 20 detectives and a number of private 
investigators to the case. 

Upon the orders of Chief Deputy Coroner William McDonald the body was 
removed to the mortuary of the Ivy H. Overholtzer Undertaking Company, where 
an inquest will be held. The date of the inquest has not as yet been set, 
but it will probably be either Saturday or Monday, next, it is believed. 

Motion picture circles in Los Angeles were shocked when the first news 
of the murder reached them in an extra edition of the Evening Express. 

The blow was particularly felt at the Lasky studio; where Taylor was 
known to every actor, actress, property man and other employees. Immediately 
on receipt of the news work at the studios and on location ceased and men and 
women, their pallor showing through the grease paint of their makeups, 
gathered in knots to discuss the tragedy and speculate on what prompted the 
crime . 

Many theories were offered, among them revenge for fancied wrong, desire 
for gain and jealousy. 

February 3, 1922 
BOSTON HERALD 

Los Angeles, Feb. 2--Los Angeles was shocked by fiendish murder today 
when the body of William Desmond Taylor, aged 50, chief director for the 
Lasky studios, was found in his home at 404 South Alvarado Street, shortly 
after 9 o'clock today. Taylor had been shot through the heart. 

The gruesome discover was made by Henry Peazey [sic] of 127 East Third 
Street, a negro servant, when he arrived at the home where Taylor lived 
alone. The body was lying beside a desk where Taylor had been going over a 
number of canceled checks he had received yesterday from the bank. 

Following a preliminary inquiry the police questioned Mabel Normand, the 



film star, when they received reports that she and others were at Taylor's 
home about 8:30 o'clock last night. 

Conflicting stories were told to the police as to the time of the 
shooting. According to Douglas MacLean, who lives near by, he heard the shot 
at 9 o'clock. Another report was that the shooting occurred about 2 A. M. 

Miss Normand stated she had visited Taylor's bungalow early in the 
evening to discuss a new production, and that he escorted her to her 
automobile at the curb shortly before 9 P. M. Taylor was to telephone to her 
later in the evening, Miss Normand said, but did not do so. 

Miss Purviance lives in a house adjoining the Taylor bungalow. She 
returned home about midnight and saw the light burning in Taylor's apartment, 
but thought nothing of it. 

Miss Purviance and Miss Normand were talking over the telephone this 
morning when Taylor's colored servant found the body and shouted "Murder, 
murder . " 

MacLean and his wife, who live near the Taylor home, stated that they 
heard a shot fired shortly after 9 o'clock. They described a strange man 
whom they saw in the street, the neighbors who heard the report believed it 
the backfire of an automobile and they observed nothing in Bungalow Court in 
which the Taylor residence is situated that would lead them to believe there 
had been an unusual occurrence. 

The slayer evidently entered the house and shot Taylor as he was working 
on his checkbook. The moving picture director dropped to the floor and death 
was caused by an internal hemorrhage. Taylor's revolver was found in a 
drawer of the dresser in his bedroom on the second floor of his pretentious 
home. It had not been discharged and none of his personal effects had been 
disturbed. His jewelry, which was valued at several thousand dollars, was 
found in one of the dresser drawers by detectives. 

The officers reported that they are confident revenge was the motive of 
the mysterious slayer. The police records state that when Taylor went to 
England a year ago on a business and pleasure trip he left his secretary, 
Edward F. Sands, in charge of his personal affairs and when he returned he 



reported to Detective Sergts. Herman Cline and E. R. Cato that Sands had 
robbed him of money, jewelry, clothing and a valuable automobile. A felony 
warrant was issued for Sands and the police say he never was found. 

A second robbery at the Taylor residence was attributed to Sands by the 
police. Taylor was said by Charles Eyton, manager of Famous Players-Lasky 
studio, not to have had an enemy in the world. When the body was first found 
neighbors called central police station and policemen who visited the scene 
turned in a report that Taylor had died as the result of a hemorrhage. 

It was not until Deputy Coroner William McDonald reached the Alvarado 
street address and made a close inspection of the body that the bullet wound 
was discovered. 

The bullet had struck just below the neck on the left side and ranged 
downward through the heart. From the position of the wound detectives 
believe that the slayer at the time he fired the shot stood above Taylor. 
Robbery evidently was not the motive for the crime. A purse containing $78 
was found lying in the desk beside the body. The slayer had made no effort 
to take any articles from the house. 

. . .Authorities resumed their questioning of Mabel Normand this afternoon 
for facts connected with the murder. Mrs. Julia Crawford Ivers, continuity 
editor for the Lasky organization , long known as a close friend of the 
murdered man, is also expected to throw some light on the affair. Other 
female acquaintances of the director will also be questioned. The theory now 
being worked on is that a jealous woman either shot Taylor or had him shot. 
That a woman actually did the slaying is the more generally accepted 
theory. . . 


February 3, 1922 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


Jealous Man Hunted As Slayer of Taylor! 

Revenge for Attention Paid to Girl Regarded As Motive For Crime 



Officers last night were concentrating their efforts on locating a 
mysterious desperado who is sought as the slayer of William Desmond Taylor, 
one of the best known directors in the motion picture world, who was found 
murdered at his bungalow home of 404-B South Alvarado street yesterday 
morning . 

The officers were diligently following the trail of the mysterious man 
after they learned that several times the strange nocturnal visitor had been 
driven away by Taylor at the point of a gun. 

But two weeks ago, the investigators said Taylor found this man trying 
to gain entrance to the bungalow by means of a bedroom window. The window 
was half open and Taylor is said to have driven him away. 

Many times the murdered director is said to have heard unusual noises 
about the house and upon investigation found the unwelcome visitor prowling 
about the building or premises, but each time Taylor flourished a gun and 
drove him away. 

And then again, the police say in trying to weave a chain of 
incriminating evidence about the hunted man, Taylor received telephone calls 
which brought forth no response when he answered. It is believed the calls 
came from this person who was ascertaining if any one was at home at the 
bungalow. 

It was within half an hour after Mabel Normand, famous screen actress, 
and Taylor had a chat early Wednesday evening that he was killed, the police 
believe . 

They are also trying to run down clews which they say have found and 
which indicate that jealousy or revenge was the motive. They are inclined to 
believe that the former is the possible solution of the death. 

That a man committed the crime is based upon information furnished by 
Mrs. Douglas MacLean, wife of the film star, who lives next door to the 
Taylor home, and by her maid. They say they saw a mysterious man at the 
Taylor home before and after the murder. 

A .38 caliber steel-nose bullet caused Taylor's death. This was 



determined and the bullet found when Autopsy Surgeon Wagner performed a post 
mortem on the body early last night. 

The bullet had penetrated the back beneath the left shoulder blade, 
pierced the heart and then took a right upward course into the neck, where it 
lodged. 

While three theories are being considered by the police, certain 
material clews developed late yesterday lead them to believe that behind the 
tragedy is the shadow of a woman. 

The partly told story of Taylor's murder is this: 

At 6:45 Wednesday night he ate dinner in his little bungalow court home. 
He was alone. His servant was the only other person in the house. Shortly 
after 7 o'clock, Miss Mabel Normand. famous screen star, and whose engagement 
to the slain man had been generally rumored for many months but, denied by 
her, went to the Taylor home. 

She remained according to her story to the police, until about 7:45 
o'clock. She had called for the purpose of obtaining a book that Taylor 
desired her to read. 

When she left, Taylor escorted her to her automobile, waiting at the 
entrance to the bungalow court. 

When Taylor departed from the house with Miss Normand he left the door 

open. 

What happened? 

The servant, Henry Peavey, a negro who has been with Taylor for about 
six months, said Miss Normand and Taylor were together in the living room 
when he left to go to his own home about 7:20 o'clock. 

Yesterday morning, as was his custom, he arrived to prepare breakfast at 
7:30 o'clock. 

He had a key to the front door and opened it. He started to go in and 
then noticed Taylor lying on his back with his feet near the door. The 
servant did not enter. When Taylor faded to answer his alarmed cries he 
rushed to the home of a neighbor and called the police. 

Some time between 7:45 o'clock and 7:55 o'clock the night before, Taylor 



had been shot. 

Here are the theories on which police detectives are concentrating their 
efforts. Taylor was shot by-- 

1. A woman he had scorned or whom he had enraged. 

2. A discarded suitor of some woman with whom he had been friendly. 

3. A burglar who was surprised by Taylor when he returned to the house 
after escorting Miss Normand to her car. 

Among the clews being followed by the police is one furnished by 
employees at the Morosco Theater, who stated that several weeks ago a man 
inquired for Taylor's address and by his insistence and strange actions 
aroused their suspicions. The officers are trying to locate this individual, 

who would not take 'no" for an answer to his questions as to where the 

director resided. 

A former secretary whom Taylor had caused to be arrested for forgery and 
who is said to have threatened his life, is being sought for information he 

may be able to give bearing on the case. 

Taylor is known to have been friendly with many women. He is said to 
have been a man of charming personality and of considerable magnetism. 

Outside of one particular prominent woman he was not known, say police, to 
have been particularly interested in any one. 

It is possible, say police, that some man, enamored of any one of the 
women with whom Taylor might have been on friendly terms, could have become 
enraged, waited his opportunity at the Taylor home, and then killed Taylor 
from ambush. 

Every possible angle of Taylor's private life is now being investigated 
by the detectives in connection with the first two theories. 

That the second will prove to be correct the officers believe. This 
belief is based on what Mrs. Douglas MacLean, wife of a motion picture 
director, residing in the house next to that of Taylor, saw. 

At 7:10, according to Mrs. MacLean's maid, Mr. and Mrs. MacLean sat down 
to dinner. While the second course was being served the maid claims to have 
heard footsteps of a man in a rear alley running between the two houses. She 



commented upon it to her employers, but thought nothing of it until she heard 
of the murder yesterday morning. 

At 7:50 o'clock, six minutes after Miss Normand left with Taylor to go 
to her machine, Mrs. MacLean heard a shot and went to her door. 

A man was just leaving the Taylor home. 

He was not Sands, the valet. Mrs. MacLean is sure of this, she says. 

She knew Sands. 

When she saw the man he was just stepping through the door. He turned 
half-way around, glanced back through the door and then pulled it shut. 

He saw her, she says, as she stood watching him, but did not show any 
alarm. She closed her door just as he started away from the Taylor home. 

He walked, she declared, not out to Alvarado street to the main 
entrance, but disappeared through the alley leading between Taylor's house 
and hers. 

The mysterious visitor was large of stature, wore dark rough clothing 
and had a muffler and cap on. She could not see his face. 

This man, the police believe, is the murderer. 

They believe it was he whom the MacLean's maid heard as she was serving 
dinner. It is probable, they think, that he was acquainted with Taylor's 
habits . 

Friends say that Taylor left the door open when he left his home for a 
few minutes. 

The mysterious visitor is believed to have secreted himself around the 
corner of the house and watched until Taylor came out with Miss Normand. As 
the two walked toward the film star's car, the assassin probably hurried into 
the house through the door left open by his victim. 

When Taylor was found his body was lying with the head toward the east 
wall, directly in front of a writing desk. The feet were near the door, the 
legs outstretched. He was on his back. 

It is the police theory that when he returned to the house after bidding 
Miss Normand good night he sat down at the desk to work. An open check book 
was lying on the desk, a pen nearby, when the murder was discovered. 



The murderer, waiting behind a pillar in the room, stepped out when he 
believed Taylor to be settled in the chair and fired. 

The bullet entered below the left shoulder blade and penetrated the 
heart. 

Taylor died instantly, pitched forward and in failing upset the chair. 

The chair was found lying across his legs when the body was discovered. 
Intimate friends say that it was the one used by Taylor at his desk. 

The murderer is then believed to have hurried to the door, glanced back 
just as Mrs. MacLean discovered him and then fled through the alley. 

When Peavey, the servant, saw the body of his dead master, as he opened 
the front door yesterday morning, screaming into the bungalow court yard, 

Mrs. Verne Dumas, who heard his cries, called the police. 

Detectives who responded made a casual examination, but did not turn the 
body over until Coroner Nance reached the scene. The first report issued from 
the headquarters was that Taylor had died of natural of causes. 

As soon as it became known that the director had been murdered Detective 
Captain David Adams assigned every available officer to the case. Officials 
from the public administrator ' s office were sent to the house and took charge 
of the dead man's personal effects. Thousands of dollars worth of jewels 
were found in his bedroom. 

A half completed income tax blank lying on the desk showed his annual 
income to be $37,000. 

Coroner Nance ordered the body sent to the undertaking parlors of Ivy 
Overholtzer on South Flower street and detectives then began the work of 
running down the murderer. 

According to Peavey, the servant, his murdered master had no enemies that 
he knew of nor had he had any difficulty with any guest that had visited the 
house while he was present. 

When he left for the night Wednesday, Taylor seemed to be in high 
spirits and was conversing in an animated manner with Miss Normand. Police 
are convinced that the servant can throw no light on the mystery. 

Miss Normand told Detective Sergeants Wallace and Ziegler that she had 



gone to two jewelry stores downtown before she went to Taylor's home. They 
were closed and after buying some peanuts from a vendor at Seventh street and 
Broadway and a copy of the Police Gazette she hurried to Taylor's home. 

Her story and that of her chauffeur, William Davis, coincide. Miss 
Normand claims that she left the Taylor home about 7:45 o'clock, and that the 
director walked with her to the machine, leaving, as was his custom, the door 
open behind him. 

When they reached the car, she says, her chauffeur had been reading the 
magazine. He hastily threw it aside and Taylor saw it. The couple had been 
discussing literature and he chided her good naturedly about reading that 
type of magazine. 

She says that after she left Taylor at the curbing she immediately 
returned to her home. While in Taylor's home she had discussed with Taylor a 
certain charge made against his negro servant involving social vagrancy. 

Miss Normand was informed by motion picture friends of the tragedy soon 
after the body was discovered. She refused to receive callers outside of 
headquarters officers and close intimate friends. 

To further the theory that Taylor was killed by some one other than his 
former valet, police point to a story told by a guest in the Dumas home, near 
by, who claims that on last Monday night early he saw two men go up to the 
door of the Taylor home, try the door with a key and then walk away. One of 
these men is believed to have been the murderer. 

Several others in the block beside Mr. and Mrs. MacLean claim to have 
heard the fatal shot. E. C. Jessurum, owner of the court, who was ill in bed 
heard it and called it to the attention of his wife, who was reading to him. 
Not hearing a second shot, they thought nothing of the interruption. 

One of the first visitors at the Taylor home after police detectives had 
taken charge was Mary Miles Minter, mutual friend of Miss Normand and the 
murdered man. 

Friends had informed her of the tragedy. Accompanied by her mother, she 
hurried to the Taylor home, but was met at the door by Detective Sergeant 
Hermann Cline, who briefly told her what had happened. She became hysterical 



and it was several minutes before she could talk coherently. 

She said that Taylor had directed her in three pictures and that she 
considered him an intimate friend. She knew of no enemies that might have 
sought his death, she said. 

"Why, he was a wonderful man," she added, "and every one that knew him 
loved him." This sentiment was voiced too, by her mother. Miss Minter said 
that the last time she saw Taylor was Wednesday afternoon, when she met him 
at the corner of Seventh and Alvarado streets. 

That Taylor had a premonition of his death and told several friends was 
learned last night. 

According to Mrs. J. M. Berger, income tax specialist, who is at present 
engaged by Miss Normand, the murdered man told her Wednesday afternoon that 
"he felt that something was going to happen to him." 

They laughed the subject away, though, and apparently Taylor forgot it. 
He told the same thing to other persons--f riends in the motion picture 
colony, but all ridiculed the idea. 

The house in which Taylor was found is lavishly furnished. The lower 
floor consists of a living room, dining room and kitchen. Upstairs, with the 
stairway leading from the dining room, are two bedrooms. One of these rooms 
was used by Taylor to sleep in. The other was reserved as a guest chamber. 

Photographs, all of them affectionately autographed, of famous stars, 
whom Taylor had directed are the most conspicuous decorations in the living 
room. These include one of Mary Pickford, who describes Taylor as "the most 
patient man I ever knew." 

A search of the house by detectives and the deputy police administrator 
revealed a large quantity of expensive bonded liquors. This was taken charge 
of together with his other personal effects. 

Late yesterday afternoon Detective Captain Adams assigned Detectives 
Sergeants Hermann Cline, Murphy and Winn to the case. 

The detectives, after interviewing Miss Normand 's chauffeur, admitted 
that the case is one of the most baffling that has confronted the Los Angeles 
department for many years. 



Sands, the former valet being sought, is said to be in Los Angeles, and 
several friends of Taylor told police last night that they had seen him. 

Every officer has been furnished with his description and given orders to 
arrest him on sight. Police are not yet ready, they say, to implicate him in 
the murder, but he is the one known man who would have a motive for desiring 
Taylor's death, and his explanation of where he was on the night of the 
murder is anxiously awaited by officers. 

If he is innocent, they believe, despite felony warrant already issued 
for him, he will surrender rather than take the chance of being accused of 
suspicion of murder by remaining in hiding. 

February 3, 1922 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 

Taylor's Light Burned Late 

Miss Edna Purviance, who lived in the two-story bungalow adjoining the 
home of William D. Taylor, the Lasky film director who was shot Wednesday 
night, said that when she returned to her home some time near midnight 
Wednesday she noticed lights burning in Mr. Taylor's house, but that as 
Mr. Taylor was given to burning the midnight oil, being a great reader, she 
thought nothing of it. 

"I was awakened," said Miss Purviance last night, "early Thursday 
morning by the terrifying voice of some one who seemed to be running up and 
down the court, screaming, 'Mr. Taylor is dead! Mr. Taylor is dead!' 

I looked out the window and saw his negro boy Henry, who was almost frantic 
with grief, as he was very much attached to Mr. Taylor. 

"Before they found the bullet wound in Mr. Taylor's back they thought he 
had died of heart disease, and that seemed terrible enough, but when we 
learned he had been murdered, almost at our own door, it seemed too horrible 
to believe. 



"I knew Mr. Taylor only very slightly. I had never worked with him and 
had only met him to a purely formal social way. I thought him to be a very 
interesting, likable, discerning gentleman, with gallant, polished manners 
and a brilliant intellect. 

"I always heard him spoken of as a man with a reputation above reproach 
and a nature that was kind and generous. Although living as a near neighbor, 
I saw him very infrequently and knew nothing of his private life or of his 
love affairs, if he had any. I knew that he and Miss Normand were good 
friends but knew nothing of heart interest on either side." 

February 3, 1922 
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Valet Tells of Finding Body 

There were tears on the cheek of Henry Peavey, colored, who for six 
months had been employed as William Desmond Taylor's valet, as he told the 
story yesterday of how he discovered the murdered man's body upon entering 
the apartment yesterday morning. 

The night before, when Peavey left to go to his own home, Taylor called 
a cheery, "Good night, Henry." 

"I can hear his voice yet," said this humble mourner. "It was the kind 
of strong, friendly voice that made a man feel good." And then he burst out, 
"I'd be willing to go to jail for the rest of my life if I could get the man 
that did it." 

The valet was at his last task for the master; he was wiping up the 
blood from the floor, but his sobs shook him at times so that he could not 
proceed. 

"I've worked for a lot of men," he went on, "but Mr. Taylor was the most 
wonderful of all of them. I came here this morning intending to fix his bath 
and get his breakfast, which I always does. And before the bath I'd bring 
him a dose of medicine. It was always just the same--for breakfast two soft- 



boiled-eggs, toast, and a glass of orange juice. 

"And having it in my mind to make everything just as nice as I could, 
knowing he would be pleased and say a kind word, I opened the door. 

"And then I found him stretched out on the floor, which was all bloody 
and his feet toward the door. 

"And then I backed to the door, pretty near overcome with horror, and 
yelled for the landlord. The way I figure it is that somebody slipped in 
last night when Mr. Taylor took Miss Normand to the car and shot him from 
hiding. But how could any one kill such a man as he was?" 

Peavey lives at 127 1/2 East Third street. His habit was to reach the 
Taylor apartment before breakfast and leave after dinner. 

February 3, 1922 
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All the picture studios in Los Angeles were in mourning yesterday. 

The mysterious murder of William Desmond Taylor shocked the entire 
motion picture colony and held the focus of attention on every "lot" in Los 
Angeles. 

It is probable that no man in the motion picture business had more 
friends than the slain director. He had directed virtually every well-known 
star and thus had come in contact with hundreds of men and women in the 
various studios in which he had worked. 

The majority of those who learned the circumstances of Taylor's 
mysterious death were inclined toward the theory that robbery was the motive. 
They believe a sneak thief had entered the house during Taylor's temporary 
absence and that Taylor discovered his presence on his return. The 
subsequent struggle and shot, they believe, frightened the marauder away 
without any booty. 

Comments were heard in many studios on the fact that Taylor had had 
trouble with Ed. F. Sands, former valet-secretary to the dead man. A felony 



warrant has been out for Sands for several months and many friends of Mr. 
Taylor expressed a strong wish to learn Sands' present whereabouts. 

The theory that there was a "love motive' in the crime and that its 
unraveling will reveal a woman either as the instigator, perpetrator or 
unconscious motive for the shooting was scoffed at by Taylor's friends. From 
every "lot" in Los Angeles came the testimony that Taylor had led a life 
unusually free from feminine entanglements. 

Charles Eyton, studio manager at Lasky's was emphatic in discrediting 
the "Cherchez la Femme" theory of the crime... 

The same opinion ruled among the press representatives at the Laksy 
studio where Taylor was well known and warmly admired. Arch Reeve, Barrett 
Kiesling and A1 Wilkie, all of whom had known Taylor for years were convinced 
that robbery was the motive for the killing. They described him as a man of 
solitary habits, quiet and reserved, whose name the breath of scandal never 
had touched. . . 

Mary Miles Minter was another star who was greatly shocked by the 
occurrence. With tears streaming down her face she recalled incidents that 
happened the last time she had talked with the director... 

February 3, 1922 
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Miss Mabel Normand, Mack Sennett film star, who was probably the last 
friend to see William D. Taylor, the Lasky film director who was shot 
Wednesday night, alive, told in detail late yesterday afternoon, the time and 
the incidents of her visit to his home early in the evening, previous to the 
shooting, and stated that she had no doubt that the person who shot him was 
the man who had twice robbed him and who had annoyed him with mysterious 
telephone calls recently. 

"There was no affair of the heart whatever between William D. Taylor and 



myself," said Miss Normand yesterday afternoon at her beautiful home in West 
Seventh and Vermont avenue. "His friendship for me was that of an older man 
for a girl who liked the outdoor sports he liked and who was eager to glean a 
little enlightenment from the vast storehouse of knowledge which he 
possessed. 

"Mr. Taylor was a man who knew everything. If I wanted to know the 
meaning of an unusual word I did not have to take the trouble to hunt up a 
dictionary. I just had my secretary telephone Mr. Taylor. If I wanted to 
find the name of a painter or sculptor of some rare work of art he was sure 
to know that, too, and if I were puzzling over some classical or scientific 
reference in my reading, I only had to ask him to have the entire matter 
explained, for besides having the education and the instincts of an artist, 
he was a deep student of science as well. 

"I liked to go out with Mr. Taylor because there was a certain 
protective dignity in his quiet high bred manner that prevented the 
obtrusive, offensively familiar person who had only seen my face on the 
screen, from running up and saying, 'Hello, Mabel!' and we were the best of 
pals. I think Mr. Taylor had the finest, highest sense of honor of almost 
any one I have ever known, and I respected him and admired him more than I 
can tell. My chief liking for him, however, was because of his wonderful 
brain and the things he could teach me. I am studying French, and as he 
spoke French fluently he was of great assistance to me and there was hardly a 
day that he did not recommend some book to me to read. It was to get a book 
he had phoned about that I went to his house Wednesday evening about 7 
o'clock. 

"I had been downtown shopping and was at my bank and phoned home to my 
housekeeper to know if there had been any calls for me. She said Mr. Taylor 
had phoned that he had the book I wanted, so I attended to a few errands and 
had my chauffeur drive me by Mr. Taylor's home. I sat down for a few 
minutes, commented on the change he had made in some bookcases, I had not 
seen the place in a couple of months. We talked a little of books and plays 
and he asked me to stay for dinner, saying that although he had had his 



dinner, he wanted me to try a certain kind of rice pudding his cook had made, 
but I told him that I had phoned home I would be back to dinner and they were 
expecting me. 

"He then told his colored boy that I would not be staying for dinner and 
the boy went out just ahead of us. Mr. Taylor took me to my car and on the 
floor of the car were a number of magazines, some of them, were rather light 
and I suppose sensational. Mr. Taylor expressed surprise that I read such 
things and rather upbraided me for having such low-brow taste. He gave me 
the book, as I got in the car. It was one of Freud's latest, and said I will 
phone after while and see how you like it. That was the last I ever heard 
his voice. This morning when Edna Purviance rushed in and said Mr. Taylor 
was dead I was sure it was all some horrible mistake. 

"I came home from Mr. Taylor's house, had my dinner and was in bed 
before 9 o'clock. I read a little while and when he did not phone I wondered 
a little and then thought no more about it and went to sleep. 

"Mr. Taylor was so uniformly kind to every one. It seems horrible that 
he should have met a death of this kind, and with the exception of the man 
who had been in his employ and who had robbed him, I cannot believe he had an 
enemy in the world. He had a warrant sworn out for the man, but he had never 
been apprehended. Yesterday Mr. Taylor told his secretary that he had a 
strange presentment about this man and wished he had not had the warrant 
sworn-out . 

"I wish there were something I could do to throw some light on this 
terrible tragedy, but it was mere chance that took me to his door a few hours 
before it happened and I feel very indignant as do also the members of my 
household and the managers and directors of my company, that my name should 
have been unnecessarily connected with the unhappy event. Any one, out of 
scores of his acquaintances might have called at his house on that particular 
evening and it seemed a cruel thing to me that I should be questioned about 
it. 

"I have known Mr. Taylor for six or seven years. He had high ideals 
regarding his work and a far reaching vision that made him have great faith 



in the wonderful things that the moving picture has yet to do. He not only 
had an eye for beautiful objects and harmony of composition and arrangement, 
but he had a soul that appreciated the abstract beauty that these things 
stood for as symbols. To him loyalty, honor, faith, justice and beauty were 
realities. They were forces that move the world onward and sculpture out 
recognized qualities in the human countenance. And it was the clean, 
wholesome beautiful things of life that he wanted to portray on screen. 

"Mr. Taylor was a wonderful conversationalist because he observed 
everything and everybody with the eye of understanding sympathy. He could 
tell of his travels in Alaska or his trips through Europe and the stories 
would not be merely geographical descriptions of countries and customs, but 
philosophical observations that made all of his experiences a commentary on 
life. 

"I feel proud to have called such a man friend and am sorry that his 
extreme modesty and diffidence kept many from knowing the depth and 
brilliance of his true nature. But he was not in the least pedantic or high- 
browish. He was full of wit and jest and he would tease and twit me about 

things I did or wore, and sometimes we would have a perfect gab fest, in 

slang, just like a couple of kids. He was just an all around, sure-enough 
human being. 

"I am just in the middle of a big picture and, of course, I am going 
right on working, but the sudden news of the tragic death of such a friend as 

this was naturally a great shock to me and I am all broken up today." 

Besieged by friends, members of her profession and representatives of 
the press, Miss Normand denied herself to all callers yesterday and remained 
in the seclusion of her room, a dainty rose and old ivory boudoir whose walls 
are lined with books of verse, of plays, of fiction, philosophy, science and 
history. There were books on the dresser, scattered all over gold-mounted 
toilet articles, big fat books on art sprawling all over a chaise-lounge, and 
on a little stand by her bed there were some volumes of poetry and psycho- 
analytical philosophy. 

"Yes, I do read a great deal," confessed Miss Normand, "one has to in 



order to understand what other people are talking about and most of the books 
you see here were either given me or suggested by Mr. Taylor. I sometimes 
wondered how he ever got the time to read all the different kinds, of things 
he had read. 

"Mr. Taylor was a man who would have been a credit to any profession on 
the face of the earth, because he lived a clean, wholesome, upright, life of 
kindness and usefulness to his fellow beings. Those of us who believe in our 
art and our profession and have ideals and ambitions for the attainment of 
success and for that thing which is valued above great riches, a good name, 
feel that we have not only lost a personal friend but that the profession has 
lost a rare exemplar whose influence will be missed by all." 

February 3, 1922 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 

Tracing the movements of a man suspected of being the slayer of William 
Desmond Taylor, internationally known film director, who was shot to death in 
his Alvarado-street apartments Wednesday night, investigators for The Times 
last night located four witnesses who saw the man before and after the 
tragedy. Actuated by motives of revenge due to jealousy, the police believe, 
the murderer fired the fatal shot as near as can be calculated a few minutes 
before 7:45 p.m., as Mr. Taylor was seated at his writing desk or just as he 
returned and closed the door when he returned from escorting Mabel Normand, 
actress, to her car. 

Between 7:45 and 7:50 p.m., just after the report of the revolver was 
heard, Mrs. MacLean, wife of Douglas MacLean, the actor, who lives near the 
Taylor home, saw a man leaving the Taylor apartments. Fie was described as 
being about five feet nine or ten inches tall, of medium build and roughly, 
but not shabbily dressed in dark clothes and a plaid cap. 


Shortly before 6 o'clock a man answering this description stopped at the 
Hartley service station, Sixth and Alvarado streets, and inquired where W. D. 



Taylor resided. Floyd Flartley, 2B1 South Bonnie Brae street, and L. A. 

Grant, in charge of the station, were in the place at the time. 

The circumstances recited by both of these witnesses tally to the 
minutest detail. The inquirer was 26 or 27 years old, they said, weighed 
about 165 pounds, wore a dark suit, probably of blue serge, and a light hat 
or cap. Fie had dark hair and was of medium complexion. 

They directed him to the Alvarado Terrace Apartments and he left the oil 
station. Fie walked toward the apartments. That was the last they saw of 
him. 

Maryland street runs east and west at the rear of Mr. Taylor's 
apartment. It is a street car stop on the West First-street car line, but 
passengers board cars there at only rare intervals, possibly not for months. 

E. W. Dascomb, conductor, and R. S. Woodard, motorman, stated that a man 
answering the description boarded their car at either 7:54 or 8:27 p.m. They 
were not certain which stop it was, but took notice because of the 
infrequency with which passengers are taken on the Maryland-street stop. 

"I took particular notice of this passenger on that account," said 
Conductor Dascomb. "It was an inbound trip. This fellow was about five feet 
and ten inches tall, fairly well dressed, as I remember, weighed about 165 
pounds, and his hat or cap was of a light color. I remember that he wore 
something tan, but I don't recall whether it was his coat or vest. I can't 
remember where he got off, but I think I would know him again." 

Motorman Woodard recalled that Mr. Grant, in charge of the oil station, 
had mentioned the circumstances of a man inquiring for Mr. Taylor, and of the 
similarity in descriptions. The descriptions given by Mrs. MacLean, Mr. 
Woodward, and Mr. Dascomb tally so closely that authorities believe there is 
little doubt but what that three people saw the same man. 

It is believed that the slayer had no automobile. Persons residing in 
the vicinity have taken special notice of machines parked there "because the 
noise kept them awake," and they do not recall having seen any cars parked on 
Maryland street that night. This lends confirmation to the theory that the 
killer boarded a West First-street car. 



Mrs. J. H. Tcrnder and her three sons reside directly across from Mr. 
Taylor's apartment at 360 South Alvarado Street. The occupants of the house 
were awake until after 9:30 p.m. and observed no automobile nor saw anyone 
loitering in the vicinity. 

Persons residing at 401 Westlake avenue, the house adjacent from Mr. 
Taylor's apartments, give similar information. 

Several hours were devoted yesterday to questioning Mabel Normand, well- 
known motion-picture actress and asserted fiancee of Mr. Taylor. Miss 
Normand is the last person thus far found who saw him alive. Her chauffeur, 
William Davis, also was questioned. 

Their stories were that Miss Normand left the Taylor apartments, 404-B 
South Alvarado street, at 7:45 p.m. Wednesday. Mr. Taylor accompanied her to 
the automobile. 

Immediately after checking up on this phase of the case the police 
started a search for the man Mrs. MacLean saw leaving the apartments between 
7:45 and 7:50 p.m. soon after the report of a pistol shot was heard. 

While a search was under way for this man, the police also were making 
energetic efforts to find E. F. Sands, former secretary of Mr. Taylor, who 
was accused several months ago of forgery by the latter. Since a warrant was 
issued for the arrest of Sands on the asserted forgeries no trace of his 
whereabouts has been found. 

The tremendous resources of the Famous Players-Lasky organization were 
offered the police yesterday by Jesse L. Lasky, first vice-president of the 
company, for the capture of the assassin of the film director. Unlimited 
supply of money, time and effort was promised to the detectives, and every 
possible assistance will be given them by Mr. Taylor's friends and former 
associates, the officers were told. 

News of the murder stirred the motion-picture colony. Several intimate 
friends rushed to the home, among them being Mary Miles Minter, who became 
almost hysterical. 

The revenge and jealousy motive as a theory was strengthened by the fact 
that none of the valuables in the apartments or in Mr. Taylor's clothing was 



disturbed. About $78 in money was in his pocketbook, a two-carat diamond 
ring was not taken, and his platinum watch also was left. 

Detective Sergeants Herman Cline, Murphy, Cato, Cahill, Zeigler and 
Wallace, checked many clews. Among one of the leads furnished the police was 
a report that a man, eager to see Mr. Taylor, had inquired two days before at 
the Morosco Theater for his residence address, and insisted on getting it at 
once. The actions of this man aroused suspicion. 

An autopsy performed at the Ivy Overholtzer undertaking establishment 
showed that Mr. Taylor had been shot from the back with a .38-caliber 
revolver. Only one bullet was found. It entered on the left side toward the 
back about six inches under the arm pit. The course of the bullet indicated 
it had gone upwards and it was extracted in the fleshy part of the neck on 
the right side just below the ear. Both lobes of the left lung had been 
punctured. 

The nearest approach to an eyewitness account of the crime was furnished 
by Mrs. MacLean. About 7:45 p.m. she heard the shot and when she looked out 
the window she saw a man she described as roughly dressed, wearing a plaid 
cap, open the door of the Taylor apartment. The porch light was turned on, 

as were the lights in the rest of the house, she stated. 

This man paused as he came out of the door, looked around as if talking 
to some one inside and then left. He walked to an alley that leads to 
Maryland street, passing between Mr. Taylor's house and that of Mrs. MacLean. 

The murderer, it is believed, lurked in the shadows back to the Taylor 
flat and in the narrow alley between it and the garage, waiting for his 
opportunity. 

This theory of the police was reinforced last night by the discovery of 
six cigarette stubs in the immediate vicinity of the back door of the Taylor 
flat and in the alley facing the east windows of the murdered man's 

apartment. A maid at the MacLean home also said she heard some one lurking 

in the alley about 7:15 p.m. and heard the fatal shot about thirty minutes 
later . 

The man who smoked the cigarettes was very nervous. The half-smoked 



cigarettes show that. They were scattered around. One was barely touched. 
Evidently this one was the last one smoked by the man while waiting. It was 
found in the alley, leading the detectives to believe that the man threw it 
away almost immediately after lighting it, and that he watched Mr. Taylor 
leave the house. 

The back door of the Taylor flat opens on the sidewalk of the south side 
of Maryland street, just east of Alvarado. Between the east side of the 
structure where the Taylor flat is located and the garage used by occupants 
of the flats in the court is a narrow, cement-paved alley. This alley, too, 
leads into Maryland street. A large tree affords ample protection from the 
light on Alvarado street at night, blocks the view of the house. It is in 
the shadow of this tree, the officers believe, that the murderer lay in wait, 
smoking his cigarettes. More than half a dozen of matches were found on the 
lawn between the curb of Maryland street and the back window of the Taylor 
flat. 

The opportunity for him to enter the house came, the police believe, 
when Mr. Taylor escorted Miss Normand to her automobile. During the few 
minutes required for this, the murderer slipped into the open door and waited 
behind it for the return of Mr. Taylor, the officers think. 

Mrs. MacLean, who knows Sands, stated the man who left the Taylor 
apartment did not look familiar to her. The investigators, however, have not 
relaxed their efforts to find Sands in order to question him in the hope he 
may be able to aid them in solving the mystery. 

Mr. Taylor left the Famous Players-Lasky studio, where he was a 
director, at 4:30 p.m., Wednesday, according to Barrett Keisling, publicity 
man . 

From the story related by Henry Peavey, negro, houseman, who found the 
body, Mr. Taylor came immediately home, ate dinner and was visited by Miss 
Normand . 

Los Angeles and New York film colonies were deeply affected by the news 
of the murder. Roscoe (Fatty) Arbuckle, awaiting the verdict in his 
manslaughter trial in San Francisco, said: 



"Mr. Taylor's death comes as a great shock to me. We were good friends 
and never a whisper of scandal arouse about him. He was one of the finest 
fellows on the 'lot.'" 

Detective Sergts. Cline, Wynn and Murphy questioned several friends of 
Mr. Taylor late last night in an effort to obtain any information that may 
aid in solving the mystery. 

Detective Sergeants Cato and Cahill, both personal friends of Mr. 
Taylor, left the police station late last night to question a former 
sweetheart of Mr. Taylor. They declined to divulge her name. 

Mary Miles Minter, who was directed in several plays by Mr. Taylor and 
who holds high regard for him, declared yesterday she could think of no 
enemies or persons who would have a motive in killing him. 

She denied reports she had ever been engaged to marry him, saying she 
was extremely sorry she never had been, because she admired him greatly as a 
man . 


February 3, 1992 
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Man Who Found Body is Sought in Police Court 

While the police were endeavoring to solve the mystery of who murdered 
William D. Taylor, motion picture director, his colored houseman, Henry 
Peavey, who discovered the body yesterday morning, was slated to appear in 
Police Court to answer a charge of vagrancy. 

The case, slated for Judge Chamber's court, was called, but on account 
of Peavey 's absence was put over, the date to be set later. Peavey 's arrest 
followed asserted acts of indecency several days ago in Westlake Park. 
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Drinks the Evidence 

Portion of Gin Concoction Found in Director's Flome 

Among the mute evidences of what had taken place in the home of William 
D. Taylor Wednesday night, when he was shot, was an expensive silver and cut- 
glass drinking service. On it were a decanter, a shaker used in mixing 
drinks, and two large glasses with portions of a drink left in them. 

Cigarette stubs littered the tray. In the glasses was orange pulp, 
apparently left from an orange and gin concoction. This service was found on 
the dining-room table. The body was in an adjoining room. 


February 3, 1922 
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Tells of Visiting Taylor 
Mabel Normand Explains Call on Friend and Says 
Fie Flelped Her Into Her Car When She Left. 

Mabel Normand, seen at her home at Seventh street and Vermont avenue 
yesterday, was much agitated over the murder of her old friend, William D. 
Taylor. She gave a clear and frank statement of all her movements Wednesday 
afternoon and evening. J. A. Waldron, the Mack Sennett studio manager, was 
with her all day, answering phone calls and receiving messages, Miss Normand 
stated. 

Continuing, she stated that she spent the afternoon downtown, attending 
principally to income tax matters and to her banking. She then called her 



home from the bank at Sixth and Main streets and asked if there were any 
messages for her. Her maid said: "Mr. Taylor has been trying to get you all 
the afternoon, and we told him that you were out. We told him you were 
downtown . " 

"He had been trying to get some books for me that I wanted," said Miss 
Normand. "We always discussed books a great deal. He told the maid he had 
got one of the books at Parker's and was sending it by his chauffeur. He 
said that he had obtained the other book I wanted at Robinson's, and left 
word with the maid for me to stop at his house and get it. 

"I went and bought 5 cents worth of peanuts, but the man didn't have any 
change; so I went to the drug store in the Pacific Electric Building and got 
the change. I bought a lot of magazines and papers, among others a Police 
Gazette. I ate the peanuts on the way, and we drove out to Mr. Taylor's, and 
when I got out I told my chauffeur to clean the car. Then I went up on the 
steps. I heard Mr. Taylor talking to somebody over the phone, underneath the 
stairs, and I hesitated about going in until he had finished. Then I 
entered. He had been talking to Mrs. Marjorie Berger, who has charge of the 
income tax business for many of the picture folk, including myself. 

"He came in and said, 'Gee, I am glad to see you.' I said, 'I just came 
up for the book.' 

"I arrived at his house about five minutes after 7. We talked about 
books. I looked around his drawing-room, and told him I thought he had 
changed his house furnishings. He said, 'You haven't been here for so long 
you forgot.' I hadn't been to his house before in two months. He said, 'The 
Victrola is the only thing new. ' 

"His servant, Henry, had been arrested for some sort of misconduct, and 
he was saying that perhaps he would have to go down to court tomorrow (that's 
today) to see about it. Henry came in, and I said to Mr. Taylor, 'Have you 
had your dinner?' He said, 'Yes, have you had yours?' I said, 'No, but I am 
tired, and I'm going home now. I have a studio call for 7 o'clock tomorrow 
morning.' I've been going to bed very early every night--haven't been 
anywhere since I began work on my present picture. 



"We were talking about the cameraman's ball next Saturday night, and he 
said he had a box, and I said I had one. He told me whom he was going to 
take and wanted to know whom I was going to take. 

"Henry went out and talked to my chauffeur as my chauffeur cleaned up 
the car. Henry was telling my chauffeur what a nice man Taylor was to work 
for . 

"Finally Mr. Taylor said 'Well, if you're tired why don't you go home 
and rest and I will call you up this evening.' I asked Mr. Taylor who lived 
in the different bungalows in the court, and he told me. We stood outside 
two or three minutes talking. He had left his door open. He put me in the 
car, and as he saw the peanut shells, and the pile of books, he laughed and 
said: 'Here you are with Nietzsche under one arm and Freud under the other 
and the Police Gazette close by. You certainly are going in for heavy 
reading this winter.' I said, 'Yes, I wish I could get hold of Joe Miller's 
Joke Book: that would complete the set.' Then he said 'Good-night, I will 
call you up in about an hour.' 

"I went home, had my dinner at once and was in bed and asleep by 8 
o'clock. I didn't have to go to the studio this morning because there was 
something the matter with the set. 

"Edna Purviance called me up this morning and said 'Have you heard the 
terrible news? William D. Taylor's valet is running up and down the court 
screaming he is dead. They say he died of heart failure.' Afterward I 
learned that he had been murdered. 

"I hear that Mr. Taylor told Mrs. Berger he wished that he had called 
off the warrant he had against Sands. I understand that he felt apprehensive 
of harm from him. There were, I hear, all sorts of mysterious telephone 
calls and all that. Sands was one of those servile human beings, apparently 
all devotion to Mr. Taylor." 

Miss Normand says that Edward Knoblock had Mr. Taylor's house while Mr. 
Taylor was in Europe last summer and that Mr. Taylor had Mr. Knoblock's 
London house. Sands apparently stayed right along in Mr. Taylor's service in 
Los Angeles, and also assisted Mr. Knoblock. Two or three days before Mr. 



Taylor was to arrive from London, Sands told Mr. Knoblock that he thought he 
would take two or three days leave of absence, but would be back soon. He 
never showed up again. 

When Mr. Taylor arrived from London, he said he found that Sands had 
stolen everything, had forged his name to checks and had gone to Hamburger's 
and bought lingerie. He had a sweetheart here. Miss Normand doesn't know 
who she was. 

A few weeks ago Mr. Taylor's house was robbed again. Then from Stockton 
he kept getting anonymous letters, and he received a pawnbroker's ticket, 
showing that things had been pawned in the name of a Mrs. Tennant [sic], who 
is Mr. Taylor's sister-in-law. The way Mr. Taylor knew it was really Sands 
was because he had always spelled Mrs. Tennent's name wrong, and the wrong 
spelling was on the ticket. 

"Mr. Taylor knew that Sands wasn't out of California by this fact," said 
Miss Normand. 

Mrs. Marjorie Burger [sic] said that Mr. Taylor had told her often that 
he had been getting mysterious phone calls. He talked so funny, saying that 
he had wished sometimes that he had dropped prosecution. Mrs. Burger said: 
"Why don't you get somebody to watch?" But he said, "Oh, no." 

As for Mabel Normand 's reported engagement to Mr. Taylor: she said, "We 
have always been great friends. We love to talk over books and that sort of 
thing. He's the sort of man who can come to the house, sit and read while I 
play the piano, and talk informally over our work and over our books." 

Mabel Normand admitted that Mr. Taylor had asked her to marry him, but 
that phase of the friendship had been over for some time. They were just 
good pals, she said. 

Miss Normand and Mr. Taylor were seen out together a great deal at one 
time; but of late they have hardly seen each other at all, she said. 
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First Murder Theory Advanced By Police 
Assailant Entered Home as Taylor Left for Moment, is Belief. 

The first theory of the murder of William D. Taylor, motion-picture 
director, evolved by the detectives assigned to the case, was as follows: 

Mr. Taylor, just finishing his dinner, was visited by Mabel Normand. 

They discussed a scenario and several other matters relating to motion 
pictures. Some time shortly after 7 p.m. Henry Peavey, negro houseman 
employed by Taylor, left the apartments for the night, leaving Mr. Taylor and 
Miss Normand. 

About 7:45 p.m., Miss Normand left the apartment, according to her 
statement. She was accompanied to her automobile at the curbing by Mr. 
Taylor. Her negro [sic] chauffeur was waiting for her and drove her home, 
which she reached about 8 o'clock. 

It was during this absence from the house by Mr. Taylor that his slayer 
entered the apartment through the door that had been left open, the theory 
goes. When Mr. Taylor entered the door on his return he was immediately 
attacked, being shot from the back, probably as he closed the door. 

The assailant left immediately. The shot was heard about 7:45 p.m., 
according to the account given by Mrs. Douglas MacLean, wife of Douglas 
MacLean, motion-picture actor. Her maid also heard the report. 

Mrs. MacLean went to the door of her apartment and saw a man leaving by 
the front door of Mr. Taylor's home. He closed the door and looked around 
back of him. Then he walked between the Taylor house and the one adjacent on 
the west [sic], going north by the side entrance to Maryland street. 

The description of this man was given to the officers, indicating he was 
an American, medium height, but heavily built, and wore a plaid cap. 
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Houseman Tells of Discovery 

Incidents Leading Up to Tragedy Related by Man Who Lauds Dead Master. 

Henry Peavey had been employed about six months by Mr. Taylor as 
houseman and valet. He never slept in the house, leaving after the dinner, 
if his master ate at home and returning the next morning. 

"I had turned back the covers on Mr. Taylor's bed, put some ice water on 
the table and finished the supper things," Peavey related. "The income tax 
lady called on the telephone, and then Miss Normand arrived in her 
automobile. They sat in rocking chairs and talked about some book. Mr. 
Taylor was always reading books. He sometimes told me he had read until 2 or 
3 o'clock in the morning. Once when he was making a picture he showed me a 
pile of books, and said, 'I've got to read all these.' 

"Well, I motioned to Mr. Taylor and he said, 'You may go now, Henry.' 
That was about 7:30 o'clock. On the way to work in the morning I stopped at 
a drug store and got a bottle of milk of magnesia. I often got that for Mr. 
Taylor. I'd just buy it with my own money and every once in a while tell him 
how much I had spent. He was a good man. He never asked me what I had spent 
money for; just how much I had spent to keep him comfortable. As soon as I 
opened the door I saw his feet. I said, 'Mr. Taylor. Mr. Taylor.' Then I 
peeped in and saw his face, and I knew something had happened. I started to 
yell and all the people in the court came out. I ran to the landlord. No, 
sir, I didn't go into the house. No, sir. 

"Mr. Taylor had few friends call. I can only remember his having people 
for dinner two or three times since I have been with him. At night he would 
stay home and read. He went out little and drank very little. He was a very 
good man." 
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Servant Finds Body on Floor 
Steel Bullet Overlooked in First Examination 
Mabel Normand Says She Left Early in Evening. 

Overturned Chair is Only Evidence of Struggle. 

The discovery of the murder of William Desmond Taylor was made about 
7:30 a.m. yesterday when Henry Peavey, colored house man employed by Taylor, 
came to work. Peavey says he opened the front door and was first attracted 
by the body lying on the floor of the living-room, when he saw Mr. Taylor's 
feet. The body was feet toward the door and over the legs was a chair that 
apparently had been overturned. 

Peavey declares he called to his employer and then decided he was dead. 

"I ran from the house, " Peavey said, "and the folks around here say I 
made a commotion. The neighbors came running and later they took the body 
away . " 

Peavey last saw Mr. Taylor alive Wednesday night about 7:30 o'clock, he 
said. He had prepared dinner for him and just as he was serving dessert, 
Mabel Normand, well-known film actress and said by friends to have been his 
fiancee, came to see Mr. Taylor. 

This visit began about 7 o'clock, Peavey stated. When he left the home 
at 7:30 p.m., Miss Normand was still there. 

A physician was called and at first it was believed the death was of 
natural causes, probably brought about by a hemorrhage. It was not until a 
considerable time after the remains were taken to the Ivy Overholtzer 
undertaking establishment that discovery was made that Mr. Taylor had been 
shot. 

The wound was in the back, entering at the left side in a line under the 
heart. A steel jacketed bullet apparently had been used and the wound had 
practically closed up thus making detection at first difficult. 

Peavey said he had been in the employ of Mr. Taylor for about six 
months. Mr. Taylor had lived in the apartments at the Alvarado courts about 



two years. 

The scene left in the magnificently appointed apartment occupied by Mr. 
Taylor showed little signs of a struggle. The overturned chair was the only 
indication of a struggle or of the haste of the assailant to escape. 

The door, which has a night latch, was locked from the outside, but the 
latch was set so that no key was necessary to accomplish this. 

A writing desk was situated near the door, against the front wall of the 
room. On this desk were many papers indicating that Mr. Taylor had been 
preparing his income tax return for this year and adjusting other business. 

Some scenarios also were scattered about. On top of the desk was a 
picture of Mabel Normand. In a place of honor on the top of the upright 
piano was a photograph of Miss Normand. Three, in all, were conspicuously 
displayed. 

Photographs of many persons known throughout the world as film stars 
also were displayed in the rooms of the apartment. About the border of the 
living room and dining-room Mr. Taylor had placed a solid border of 
autographed and framed photographs. 

Among them were pictures of Mary Pickford, whom he had directed in three 
pictures before enlisting in the World War. On this picture was written, 

"To my nice director, William Taylor, the most patient man that I know, with 
sincere friendship, Mary Pickford." 

In a prominent place was Mary Miles Minter's photograph. This bore the 
following expression of admiration: "For William Desmond Taylor, Artist, 
gentleman, man! Sincere good wishes, Mary Miles Minter, 1920." 

Soon after the news of the murder had spread, Mary Miles Minter and her 
mother rushed to the house to see if they could be of any aid. Miss Minter 
declared that Mabel Normand had been engaged for about six months to Mr. 
Taylor. The grief of Miss Minter was shown by the tears which she shed while 
viewing the scene where her friend had been shot. 

Later in the morning Frank O'Connor, formerly an assistant director 
under Mr. Taylor and for many years a close friend, visited the apartments. 

Fie sounded high praise for Mr. Taylor. 



Charles Eyton, general manager of the Lasky studio, was present when the 


undertaker removed the valuables from the person of Mr. Taylor. 

L. P. Waterman, deputy public administrator , was called and assumed 
charge of the property. 

Detective Sergeants Zeigler and Wallis, assigned to the case when the 
first report of the death was made to the police, interviewed Miss Normand 
and obtained a statement from her, they reported, that she had left the 
apartment some time around 8 o'clock. She was not sure of the time, but 
placed it at approximately 7:45 p.m. 

In the court where Mr. Taylor lived there are sixteen apartments. It is 
composed of eight two-story white stucco buildings. E. C. Jessurun, 
proprietor of the court, responded to the alarm raised by the negro houseman. 

February 3, 1922 
PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 

Los Angeles, Calif., Feb. 2. --Rumors of a mystery death plot against 
motion picture higher-ups in Los Angeles flew thick and fast through the 
Hollywood screen colony today following the finding of William Desmond 
Taylor, aged 50, noted British film director of the Famous Players-Lasky 
Company, murdered in his bungalow. These rumors were given strength by the 
fact that recently Paul Kramer, another well-known director of the Brunton 
Studios, was shot five times from ambush by a mysterious assassin... 


February 3, 1922 
SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 

Women Feature Film Murder 
Director Slain Mysteriously in Movie City 
Crime Brings to Light Romances With Beautiful Picture Stars 

Three Visited House 



Slayer Believed in Hiding as Mabel Normand Was With W. D. Taylor 


Los Angeles, Feb. 2--In the numerous romances of William Desmond Taylor 
with the beautiful women in Hollywood's movie colony, the police are seeking 
a clew to lead them to his assassin. 

Names famous in movieland are being linked with the story of the 
tragedy. The mystery of the slaying and the stories of gallantries in which 
Taylor is the hero, overshadow any of those pictured in the film studios 
where he was one of the moving spirits. 

Three women movie stars are known to have visited his luxurious bungalow 
at 404B South Alvarado street, where his body was found this morning, within 
a few hours of the time he must have died. 

The slayer now is believed to have been hiding near the bungalow while 
Mabel Normand was with Taylor, a period of perhaps two hours. When Taylor 
left the house to escort Miss Normand, the slayer is believed to have slipped 
into the house, to lurk there until the chance came to end the life of the 
man he hated. 

Another actress of national repute went to the house about two hours 
later, the detectives have been told. What was the purpose or the result of 
her visit has not been disclosed as yet. At the time of her visit, according 
to the opinion of physicians, Taylor had been dead for nearly two hours. The 
police seek an answer to the double-barreled question: 

"What did this beautiful actress go to see, and what did she see?" 

An hour later Edna Purviance, a next door neighbor and long time friend 
of Taylor, reached her home. She saw a light in Taylor's study and rang his 
bell. There was no answer. She told the police she decided he was out or 
did not wish visitors, so she went to her own home. 

With these facts for a background and stories of Taylor's love affairs, 
gleaned in the studios, the police have subordinated but not abandoned the 
possibility that the hand of a woman scorned by Taylor fired the shot. They 
are concentrating on tracking down the shadowy unknown who lurked around the 
bungalow and, as they believe, dodged in, killed Taylor and escaped. 



One witness says she saw a man dressed in dark clothing and wearing a 
checkered cap, standing at the partly opened door of Taylor’s bungalow and 
peering in. The housemaid of another neighbor saw a man running through an 
alley back of the house shortly after the report of a revolver was heard. 

This noise was ascribed at the time to an automobile blowout, but 
detectives are not satisfied it was the shot that ended Taylor’s life. 

The unidentified man is described as roughly dressed. This may be a 
ruse to throw the police off the track of the slayer. Where men and women 
make their fortunes by impersonation, in the studios it is not improbable 
that they might resort to the expedient of a disguise to carry out a plan of 
vengeance. 

Whether the slayer, if it was a man who killed Taylor, acted in jealous 
rage because of attentions to a woman with whom he was infatuated, or did the 
bidding of a furious woman who later crept to the bungalow and peered, white- 
faced, upon the scene of the tragedy before slipping away again, are elements 
of the problem that face the investigators. 

These are all details they hope to bring to light in following through 
the maze through which Taylor passed in his endless search for beauty and 
which led him finally to his death. He was 50 years old. 

Beauty was the dominating impulse of his career. He sought for the 
beautiful in his pictures. It was this which brought him fame as the chief 
director of the Famous Players-Lasky corporation. It was his selection that 
brought the most beautiful of actresses into the pictures he directed. 

...Taylor was a high liver and had many women friends. He was, 
according to general opinion in the motion picture colony, engaged for a time 
to Mary Miles Minter and later to Mabel Normand. A Mrs. Paul A. Crawford 
Ivers, continuity editor for Lasky's, is also reported to have been a friend 
of his. 

Taylor had been married twice, having been divorced both times. He was 
pre-eminently a man who kept the greater part of his life a mystery to those 
about him. Few men knew very much about his business interests which in a 
purely investment way and aside from his large earnings as chief motion 



picture director for the largest producing concern in the world, were 
extensive. Similarly he was a man of decided attraction for woman, but one 
who, in affairs of the heart as in everything else, played without making any 
noise. . . 


February 3, 1922 
SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 
Movie Murder Case Theories Involve Women 

Los Angeles, Feb. 2--Detectives seeking a solution to the mysterious 
slaying of William Desmond Taylor are considering the following theories: 

1- -A woman, jealous of a rival, killed him. 

2- -A jealous woman sent a hired assassin or an infatuated admirer to 
kill him. 

3- -A jealous suitor of a woman who favored Taylor killed him. 

4- -A forger killed him to destroy evidence of his crime from among the 
checks Taylor was sorting. 

5- -A robber slipped into the house and, surprised by Taylor's return, 
killed him and fled because he feared to stop for loot. 

6- -A former servant accused by him of criminal acts killed him for 
revenge. 

7- -An aspirant for movie honors, rejected by Taylor, killed him. 

8- -A woman, to make sure Taylor never would reveal her secret, killed 
him or had him killed. 

The investigators , weighing all the evidence, incline to one of the 
first three possibilities. 

February 3, 1922 
SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 

Los Angeles, Feb. 2... Because of the variance in the descriptions of the 



man Mrs. MacLean saw and Sands, the police are inclined to drop any suspicion 
of this former valet, and they likewise place little credence in the robbery 
theory, as no material facts seem to support such a possibility. 

But some woman, they believe, is at the apex of the triangle, the other 
two points of which are a man with a revolver and William Desmond Taylor, 
noted Lasky director (deceased)... 

COMMENTARY: 

1. There was some discrepancy in the initial press reports concerning the 
time of Mabel Normand's visit and the shot heard by the MacLeans. But it 
was ultimately concluded that Mabel Normand's visit had been between 
approximately 7:00 and 7:45 p.m., and Taylor was shot within a few minutes 
after her departure. 

2. One report quoted Mabel as stating Taylor was on the phone with 
Marjorie Berger when Mabel arrived. But in other interviews, including 
her statement to the District Attorney, she stated she had no knowledge 
about who was on the phone with Taylor. Based on the statements made by 
Marjorie Berger and Antonio Moreno, it appears that Taylor was on the 
phone with Moreno at the time Mabel arrived. 

3. The shot which killed Taylor entered his left side and traveled 
upward, coming to rest in the right side of his neck, just below the 
surface of the skin, but breaking the surface and causing bleeding from 
his neck. It was initially thought that the exit wound was the entrance 
wound, and that Taylor had been shot in the neck. But the autopsy proved 
otherwise. Likewise, Taylor had not been shot in the heart. 

4. One newspaper quoted Mabel Normand as stating he had a premonition of 
something wrong. In a subsequent interview, Mabel denied having made that 
statement, and it appeared that the reporter took a comment made by 
Marjorie Berger and attributed it to Mabel. 




5. Taylor's body was found with a chair astride his legs, but the chair 
was not overturned, contrary to some press reports. A diagram of the 
murder scene and a reconstruction of the position of the body by the first 
person to enter the apartment, both indicated that the chair was not 
overturned . 

6. Some reports stated that Edna Purviance knocked on Taylor's door late 

at night, but she subsequently denied it, and her most detailed statement 
in the LOS ANGELES EXAMINER makes no mention of it. It appears that a 
reporter was again attempting to add some drama by having Edna ring 
Taylor's bell while his body was just a few feet away. 

7. The bullet which killed Taylor was variously reported to have been .32 
or .38 caliber, steel-nosed or lead. The final report indicated the 
bullet was .38 caliber and lead. 

8. Press reports stated that Mary Miles Minter was accompanied by her 
mother when she went to the murder scene on February 2. However her own 
statements plus the statement of the Shelby chauffeur indicates it was her 
grandmother, Julia Miles, who accompanied Mary. Mary always called her 
grandmother "Mamma", and that is probably the reason why reporters assumed 
her mother was the person accompanying her. 

9. The initial report that Taylor had given Mabel a book of Freud was 
later changed to either "Rosa Mundi" by Ethel Dell or that book plus a 
German translation of Nietzsche. In her detailed 1927 interview she 
stated that she had her volume of Freud with her at the time, but the two 
other books were the ones given to her by Taylor. It seems probable that 
when she mentioned Taylor's joke contrasting the volume of Freud to the 
Police Gazette, that a reporter erroneously assumed the volume of Freud 
was the book Taylor just gave her. 

10. Taylor had been married and divorced just once, not twice. 

11. Some press reports indicated that Christine Jewett, the MacLean's maid, 
stated that she heard a man pacing "in a rear alley running between the 
two houses" (the MacLean house and the Taylor house), which would indicate 
that the man was pacing at the side of the MacLean house. But in a later 



direct interview, the LOS ANGELES EXAMINER (February 22, 1922) reported: 
"On the night of the murder, says Miss Jewett, she heard a man in the 
alley which runs back of the MacLean house. He was there from fifteen to 
twenty minutes. 'Mr. MacLean came home about five minutes past 7,' she 
said. 'He honked his car horn to notify me that I could begin serving 
dinner. He then came into the house. I served the first course and 
returned to the screen porch, on which there were blinds. Shortly 
afterwards I first heard the man. He was walking in the alley. Suddenly 
he stopped and for a long time stood perfectly still. I listened, fearing 
auto thieves. Then Mrs. MacLean rang the bell and I had to go back to the 
dining room. When I finished serving the second course I returned to the 
porch. The man was moving around then. I heard his shoes scrape on the 
pavement. He continued, at intervals, to move and to stand still. 

Between 7:45 and 8 o'clock I heard a shot.'" That statement seems to 
indicate that the man was pacing in the alley behind the MacLean home, not 
at the side. 

12. The LOS ANGELES TIMES tries to make much of some cigarettes and matches 
found near the back door and the east side of Taylor's flat. However, 
this is not where the man was pacing behind or next to the MacLean flat, 
and it seems probable that the cigarettes and matches were the result of 
reporters or bystanders who were evicted from the Taylor flat after the 
discovery that Taylor had been murdered, and who were milling around 
outside of the flat. 

13. Mabel Normand was notified of Taylor's death by a telephone call from 
Edna Purviance. 

Back issues of Taylorology are available on the Web at any of the following: 

http : //www. angel fire . com/az/Taylorology/ 
http : //www . etext . org/Zines/ASCII/Taylorology/ 
http : //www. silent-movies . com/Taylorology/ 

Full text searches of back issues can be done at http://www.etext.org/Zines/ 




or at http://www.silent-movies.com/search.html. For more information about 
Taylor, see 


WILLIAM DESMOND TAYLOR: A DOSSIER (Scarecrow Press, 1991) 
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What is TAYLOROLOGY? 

TAYLOROLOGY is a newsletter focusing on the life and death of William Desmond 
Taylor, a top Paramount film director in early Hollywood who was shot to 
death on February 1, 1922. His unsolved murder was one of Hollywood's major 
scandals. This newsletter will deal with: (a) The facts of Taylor's life; 

(b) The facts and rumors of Taylor's murder; (c) The impact of the Taylor 
murder on Hollywood and the nation; (d) Taylor's associates and the Hollywood 
silent film industry in which Taylor worked. Primary emphasis will be given 
toward reprinting, referencing and analyzing source material, and sifting it 
for accuracy. 

David B. Pearson has set up a mirror of the Taylorology web site at 
http ://www. silent-movies . com/Taylorology/ 

Two full color reproductions of posters from William Desmond Taylor's films 
are available on the web. "Huck and Tom" (1918) is available at 
http : //www . lightside . com/ampas/ampasimages/tom . html 


The American Beauty" (1916) is available at 

http ://www. lightside . com/ampas/ampasimages/amer . html 







Antonio Moreno 


Several prominent silent film actors and actresses were close to the 
vortex of the Taylor murder. One such actor was Antonio Moreno, who spoke 
with Taylor on the phone less than an hour before Taylor was killed and was 
with Taylor several times during the week prior to his death. Moreno's phone 
conversation with Taylor was in progress when Mabel Normand arrived at 
Taylor's home on the evening of February 1, 1922. The following items are: 
(a) an "autobiography" written by Moreno in 1924; (b) two interviews from 
1919; (O a clipping regarding the settlement of Moreno's lawsuit against 
Vitagraph, which was filed shortly before the Taylor murder and was the 
subject of Moreno's business meetings with Taylor; (d) Moreno's statements 
regarding William Desmond Taylor, which provide some information on Taylor's 
activities during the last week of his life, and; (e) some rumors pertaining 
to Moreno. 

[In the following biography, words which were italicized in the original 
article have been surrounded in asterisks.] 

November 8 - December 13, 1924 
MOVIE WEEKLY 

The True Story of My Life 
by Antonio Moreno 

"To see ourselves as others see us..." This should doubtless be the 
way to write a story of one's own life. But it is so hard to know *how* 
others see us, even hard for a movie actor, who has his finger somewhat on 
the pulse of public opinion through the agency of fan mail. 

The only way that *1* can tell my life story is plainly and simply as 
it has happened and as I have felt it. It is said that every life is a 



story, no matter how uneventful it may seem to the person living it. This 
theory gives me courage to tell my story. 

If the story is not as romantic and colorful as might be expected, it 
will be because of two reasons, one being that I am not a writer and have 
little or no idea of how to give glamour to circumstances and events. And 
the other and probably the most important is that my wife says that I am "a 
Latin without the Latin temperament." Thus, I haven't even *that* dramatic 
instinct to help me out. 

Then, too, I have always had the impression that autobiographies should 
be written at the age of eighty or ninety and published after death. I'm a 
bit afraid to see the story of my life in the cold light of print while I am 
still alive and still living that life. It's hard to have a true perspective 
on a thing you are still doing. 

When the request came for me to write this story, I shuddered and 
shrank from what appeared to me to be an ominous business. How to go about 
it? My friends reassure me and tell me that everyone, or nearly everyone, is 
writing life stories about themselves. Some of them thinly disguised as 
fiction. Some of them baldly and frankly what they are. 

Perhaps some of them are doing this sort of thing from the same motive 
that inspires me--self preservation . 

By self-preservation I do not mean the earning of sustenance, the well- 
known daily bread, but as a means of salvation from fantastic fictions which 
are woven about a person who chances to be caught in the limelight. Most of 
these stories are anything *but* true. Whatever may, or may not be said 
about my own story of my life, at least it *will* be *true*. 

I've read the most incredible publicity tales about, for an instance, 
my rise from dire poverty to dazzling riches. I've read the most romantic 
accounts of minutely described romantic adventures in which I have been 
supposed to be the protagonist and hero. I may have wished that some of 
these sensational events had happened to me, but am forced to admit that very 
few of them ever did. Excepting in the minds of the ladies and gentlemen who 
thus honored me with their imaginative pens. 



Still, with due credit to the much-maligned press agent, I will say 
that some of these accounts were based, at least *based*, on fact. I refer 
to the stories retailing my early state of poverty. The only reason that 
they were not all fact is due to my failure to go into enough particulars to 
make sufficient data for a good story. Somehow, I dread living over again, 
even in conversation , "the days that the locusts have eaten." 

According to my recollection, there was no gala demonstration in 
Madrid, Spain, when I was born. Although I do believe that for a time, at 
any rate, my father considered me an attraction about on a par with a bull 
fight. He thought I was good entertainment. He was even a little bit proud 
of me, because I was huskier than most infants and promised a long and 
vigorous career with my fists or my lungs or something of the sort. 

My father, by the way, was named Juan Moreno, and he was a non- 
commissioned officer in the Spanish army. He married my mother, Ana, after a 
very charming and danger-f raught romance; in the face of strenuous objections 
raised by her family, one of the oldest in Spain, which considered a mere 
soldier beneath it in rank and dignity, not to mention social suitability. 
Therefore, I was the child of a true love match, which may or may not mean 
anything. 

Shortly after my unheralded entrance in the Spanish capital and my 
christening as Antonio Garrido Monteagudo Moreno, my parents moved to 
Seville. Beautiful Seville. If I were I poet, I might expatiate at length 
about Seville. Being only a Latin "without the Latin temperament," I can 
only feel the beauty of it in my blood and remain, forever, I fear, 
inarticulate. 

Nevertheless, the city of Seville, with its languorous charm, its 
underlying and overlying sense of smoldering excitement, is the great city of 
Andalusia. I once thought of Seville as a beautiful woman with fever in her 
veins. I don't know--is that a charming analogy? No? It is, too, a 
somnolent city. A city that is dreaming underneath her sleep. A song from 
an upper chamber may be answered far down a narrow, quiet street. I, myself 
as a small boy, have heard such a song, have answered it-- The thrum of 



guitars, the chatter of men and women, slurring like silk drawn across white 
hands, all are uninterrupted by the blaring noises of traffic. 

Yes, Seville is a jewel set in orange groves, palms that wave like long 
green arms and the continual spray of fountains. In my childish mind these 
things were jumbled--spray of fountains--songs answered and unanswered--songs 
that came from dim, mysterious recesses, that were filtered out through 
jalousies and casements--palms and the heavy-hanging oranges. 

To enter the cool, flowered shade of Seville is like awakening from a 
troubled sleep in a garden of tranquil beauty, where twilight reigns in 
veils. The real charm of the city unfolds at twilight, as though that 
twilight took off her shrouding veils, or else as though some lovely 
nocturnal flower were unfolding. At twilight, the people gather in the 
gardens or at the river side to talk or to listen to the music. For there is 
music everywhere, here at there at a barred window may be seen the faces of 
two lovers, the man leaning against the iron lattice, the woman within 
guarded by the screen, whispering, whispering for hours. It is a curious 
kind of privacy one finds in Seville, for there are no blinds, no curtains, 
to hide the view of the rooms and patios, filled with their sense of cool 
serenity. 

Seville, as you may know, is famed for the beauty of its women. They 
have that "golden pallor" accentuated by black, flashing eyes and shining, 
very dark hair and a dignity of graceful languor that lends to their mere 
beauty a magnetic charm, a mystery--I like mystery in the beauty of women. 
Perhaps that is childhood impressionism hanging over. Psychologists say that 
all the impressions that really matter, all the impressions that we carry 
with us into maturity, are made before we are seven. I think that is 
somewhat the way it is with me. 

Some day I shall go back to Seville. My wife and I plan a long trip 
there one of these days. I want to see whether I can now recapture that 
first fine beauty, that sense of things unseen-- 

To make a brutal contrast, I used to go, as a child, to the slaughter 
place, and there learned much about bull fighting. It *is* a brutal contrast- 



-latticed windows and pale lovers--music and gentle talk--and then, the 
slaughter places. But life is like that. Contrast. Perhaps it is as it 
should be. But it should, also, go to prove that nothing is improbable or 
too extreme. I have heard, I have had, stories criticized on the grounds 
that they were "too extreme, too improbable." Nonsense. Nothing in life is 
too extreme or too improbable. Nothing, as a matter of fact, is ever quite 
as improbable and extreme as the contrasts of life itself. Real life. For 
instance, I, who was brought up with the idea of the priesthood, live in 
Hollywood and am on the screen. But this comes later on. 

To go back, I was fascinated by the slaughter place. More fascinated, 

I am bound to admit, than I was by the pale lovers murmuring at their 
latticed casements. Boy-like. 

It was my youthful ambition to be a torero. Actually, one of my 
playmates was destined to become the idol of Spain, where the torero is 
highly honored. This chum of my boyhood was Gallito, who was killed in the 
great plaza at Madrid while engaged in a bull fight some short while ago. 

All Spain went in mourning for him. He was the popular hero, more beloved 
than any ruler. 

The huge amphitheater in Seville, which I used to visit regularly, 
holds 14,000 people. The seats are arranged in tiers. One pays more to sit 
in the shade than in the sun. *1* sat in the sun. This amphitheater is a 
picture worthy of Maxfield Parrish. Above is the rich blue sky, a reflection 
of the sapphire sea beyond, and below is the hot gold sand of the arena. The 
sunny side is a mass of flashing color; poor folks resplendent in red, 
yellow, green and purple. Vivid hues from handkerchiefs, parasols and 
mantillas heavily embroidered with flowers. On the shady side sit the more 
aristocratic , the white mantilla predominating, overshadowed by the countless 
sombreros of the men. Vendors of sweet wine, fruit, fans and pictures of the 
toreros press through the crowds. And over all, higher and deeper than the 
sky, hotter and more vivid than the sand, is the thrilled sense of excitement 
and expectation. A trumpet brings silence and the bull fight proper. The 
bold, flaunting colors that pervade the scene are carried into the ring as 



the toreros appear in the brilliance of their attire. Amid roars of 
applause, mad shouts and rending shrieks, the fight goes on, while over the 
hot gold sand spread crimson stains blackening in the suns. 

If I go on thinking back on much more of this scarlet life of the 
amphitheater I will be writing just that, a life of the amphitheater rather 
than the story of my own life. But so fascinating does it appear in 
retrospect and so large a part did it play in my childhood, so much has it 
always influenced me that my life story would not be complete without some 
detailed mention of it. Any person who has so richly embroidered a 
background in his or her life cannot help but be influenced by it. It leaves 
an impress never to be forgotten. One is molded by it whether consciously or 
unconsciously. 

Well, then, my father died while I was still a youngster. 

Owing to the extremely straitened circumstances in which my mother 
found herself, my schooling was curtailed, but such elementary education as 
was afforded I received at a boarding school in Cadiz, where religious 
training was the dominant element. We were, I may add, in *extremely* 
straitened circumstances. My mother's family, aristocratic to their very 
finger-nails, were, at the same time, aristocratically impoverished and 
besides, they had never quite forgiven their daughter for her alliance with a 
soldier of Spain. Aristocrats so seldom do forgive. It is, forgiveness, one 
of the humbler virtues. 

My earliest recollection of Cadiz was of the shipping that came into 
the harbor. It stimulated my budding imagination. Whence came those 
precious cargoes? Whither were they going? I wished violently that I might 
sail with the ships, put into far ports with them, return home laden with 
fruits and spices, silks and jewels, or whatever their cargoes were. 

I rather veered in my ambition, I had wanted to be a torero, but, in Cadiz, 

I leaned a bit toward the sea, toward ships-- The sea was more bloodless but 
quite, I thought, as dangerous. 

In Cadiz I learned to swim and sail and row. I emulated the fish in 
swimming, my friends told me. I think I excelled most, perhaps solely, at 



that sport. My chief diversion out of the water was angling for the finny 
residents beneath the surface. A good catch meant a proud and boastful hour 
or so for me. 

When I was a little over nine years of age I was obliged to leave Cadiz 

and school, too, in order to assist my mother by earning a little toward the 

maintenance of our home. 

We moved to Algeciros, a village opposite to Gibraltar, which same is 
mostly inhabited by tourists. 

In Algeciros, I obtained employment at a bakery and worked late at 
night and in the early mornings carrying loads of new bread and rolls to the 
stores and various market places. I worked about eight or nine hours each 
night and received in payment one peseta, which was considered magnificent 
remuneration . During the day I attended school, but was, for the most part, 
too dog-tired, too sleepy, to take in much of the instruction that was doled 
out to us. Many and many is the time when I have been smartly reprimanded 

for falling soundly asleep at my desk. The only consolation I had was that I 

was also too tired and sleepy to care very much what they said or did to me. 

I was anesthetized alike against punishment and learning. 

After six months in Algeciros, we moved to Campamento, a small coast 
town between Algeciros and Gibraltar, where, by the way, my mother still 
lives. 

In Campamento we lived in a cottage near the church and I, with another 
boy, was taken into the choir. This event was one of the very few bright 
spots in my poor mother's life at that hard time. Her devout soul was 
thrilled at the happy circumstance. 

I then became an assistant to the padre and helped him in his duties of 
preparing for the masses. While there was no remuneration, it so greatly 
pleased my mother to think that I was helping at the church that mere money, 
greatly as we needed it, didn't seem to matter. 

It was my mother's great ambition that I, in time, might aspire to 
become a priest. To this end she prayed daily and nightly and many and 
earnest were her talks to me. Beautiful, earnest talks, talks striving to 



instill the sacerdotal instinct into my small brown body. Talks that, 
thought they did not serve their explicit purpose, have served other purposes 
and have never left me. 

However, and needless to say, mine was not the sacerdotal instinct. 

If I must, and I know that I must, tell the truth, I was always looking 
for a chance to get away from ecclesiastical duties and studies and go among 
the Englishmen's polo ponies at Gibraltar. 

My greatest pleasure was to be asked to hold the player's extra ponies 
for which duty I was more than recompensed by a shilling. I dared not tell 
my mother where I spent my spare time, she being of the opinion and hope that 
*all* spare time should be given to the church, and great was her state of 
speculation as to whence came so many shillings, inasmuch as my time was 
known to be without pecuniary value. 

About two years after our arrival in Campamento, a change came into our 

lives. 

We had been two years, then, in Campamento when my mother married 

again. 

It took me some time to "get over it." That is, to adjust myself to 
the idea and to the new scheme of things. 

I had been, for so long, the man of the family. The only man. Upon my 
small but sturdy shoulders there had devolved that sense of responsibility 
that only an only son with a widowed mother can ever quite feel. I had got 
used to the thought that in our world there was only my mother--and me. 

I had grown to feel, even if I never voiced it, that I was the one to whom 
mother must look for the material things of life and that mother was the one 
to whom I must look for the spiritual. 

I had begun to think that mother and I were a small world. Our small 
world. Our responsibilities, problems, worries, small joys and sorrows, were 
ours alone. There simply was no one else. 

I think that whatever a parent does has an extraordinary effect upon a 
child. We marry and sometimes, very often, we marry again. We live our 
different lives of love and work and ambition. But somehow, we seldom think 



of our parents living exactly the same kind of lives. Exactly as vital, 
exactly as needful. It had probably not occurred to me that, having me, my 
mother might have been lonely, sad. She was sufficient to me. I must have 
thought that I was sufficient to her. But I could look up to her. 

I always needed to look up to a woman. That is why a flapper has never 
seriously intrigued me. Aspiration must be an integral part of my feeling 
for any woman. Aspiration and admiration. But could my mother look up to 
*me*--a boy of eleven? And a boy, at that, who had demonstrated a preference 
for polo ponies over and above the joys of the sacerdotal life? Ah, I fear 
not ! 

My mother was always kind and sweet to me. I am sorry for boys, for 
men, who cannot look back to the same cherished memory. It must take away 
something very *necessary*. Looking up to my mother, as I did, gave me my 
need always to look up. Where I cannot first admire, I cannot love. 

So, then, my mother married again. Boy-like, I had been utterly 
oblivious to any incipient romance. And when my mother announced to me that 
she was going to marry the man who was a market gardener in our town and who 
had spent frequent evenings with us, I was amazed. My world flopped over on 
its other side. 

She did marry him and shortly after the marriage he opened a small 
store. My mother helped a little with the business and so did I. And from 
the small store there grew up quite a business and, eventually, a farm was 
purchased with the proceeds of the industry. 

I never cared particularly for the farm, nor for the life of the farm. 
After the first exploratory interests abated, I began to grow restless. 

Somehow, natively, I was more interested in human beings and the 
behavior of human beings than I was in cattle and vegetable life. The 
slaughter places, the vivid amphitheater , the faces of the people who 
congregated there to watch the gory sport, the sea, the sipping wharves, 
these things, these places held me spellbound, where the farm was a negative 
interest. 

My mother and my new father, seeing these signs of restlessness, did 



all that they could to interest me in the farm and in the business. It was 
my mother's hope always to keep me with them, to have enough money, 
eventually, to educate me as the men of her family had been educated and then 
to have me pick out some profession that would befit a gentleman. She had, 
by then, I think, finally abandoned her hope of the priesthood for me. 
Although it did crop out now and then, like an ecclesiastical fever slowly 
abating. 

She would read to me in the evenings, the lives of sainted men, stories 
from the Bible, histories of the church. And I tried to listen, but my 
adventurous spirit was, I fear, with the toreros or with the sea-bronzed men 
and their mysterious cargoes. 

Then, too, tourists came to Campamento in the winters. These tourists 
became my friends. Many and many a tale of many a far land did I hear from 
the lips of some foreigner wintering it there in sunny Campamento. And 
instead of these tales making me more content with my native land and my 
allotted life, I became more and more restless, more and more eager to get 
away. As far as possible. I felt that I would never live my life in Spain. 

Some of the tourists were especially nice to me. They took an interest 
in me. Perhaps they sensed the eager, questing spirit that hung so hungrily 
on all their words. 

In exchange for my conducting them about Campamento, they, in their 
turn, conducted me, mentally, around the portions of the world from which 
they were variously come. 

I would go home fired with tales of London and Paris, Chicago and New 
York, Berlin and Vienna. 

But especially New York. America. There, there, I felt, would be my 
final abiding place. There I would find sea and plains and the great cities. 
There I could spread out and learn and live and be one or all of the many 
things I had dreamed. 

I would tell my mother of these things, these places, and with such a 
light on my face that she would sigh and turn away her face and say, "Antonio 
will not be with us long." 



Often, too, these tourists would take me to the theaters and there, 
certainly, I sat enthralled. Why, I thought, in the theatre one *can* be all 

of the things one has dreamed about. One can be buccaneer and torero, sailor 

and poet, lover and adventurer. I had often wondered how, in one lifetime, 

I could ever manage to achieve all of the roles I, at various times, saw 
myself enacting. The stage was the solution. Yes, in the theater all things 
were possible. 

This I kept to myself. I didn't quite dare to tell my mother that the 
son she had dreamed of in the priesthood was hankering for the stage. My 
mother didn't quite approve of the theater. To her it was a snare and a 
delusion. Something to be approached timidly and gingerly and from the 
outside only. 

Nevertheless, these occasional and enchanted glimpses were what bred in 
me my first desire to go on the stage. 

It was while I was employed as a helper on the buildings for the annual 

fair that I became acquainted with two gentlemen from America: Mr. Benjamin 

Curtis, nephew of Mr. Seth Lowe, who in 1901-2 was mayor of New York, and 
Mr. Enrique de Cruzat Zanetti , a graduate of Harvard. 

These two gentlemen were making a tour of Europe, the "grand tour," as 
we call it on the continent. 

There were two of the tourists to whom or on whom I bestowed, that 
winter, my unswerving allegiance. My huge admiration for them, lavishly 
expressed, and my breathless interest in all they told me about America 
evidently caught their fancy. 

They made a chum of me. I became more confidential with them than I 
had ever been with anyone excepting, perhaps, Gallito. I dared to tell them 
things I didn't even dare to tell my mother, for fear of hurting or shocking 
her. They were men. They would understand. I liked men better than I liked 
women. I always stood in awe of women. I still do. And yet, perversely, no 
doubt. I like best the women I stand most in awe of. 

I even went so far as to make brave enough to invite them to my house 
where, with great ceremony, I presented them to my mother. I somehow felt 



that this was a Great Occasion. I felt it even more when, after our dinner, 
Mr. Curtis began to talk very earnestly to my mother about a subject that was 
of intense interest to me--myself. He said a great many things about me that 
I did not understand and am not sure that my mother quite did, either. 
Flattering things. I hadn't had many flattering things said of me before. 

I wasn't used to it. And the upshot of that long evening talk was that they 
asked my mother's permission to place me in a school at Gibraltar. 

What an evening! 

Certain times, certain memories stand out in retrospect like dashes of 
scarlet against a drab background. 

Most of life is drab rather than scarlet. Most lives go along in 
uneventful routine. The performance of duty. The getting of cake and bread. 
Perhaps it is better so, for then, when the scarlet moments come, they light 
up all around them with a brilliance they wouldn't have if they were more 
frequent. 

There are times when we know, be we young or be we old, that we have 
come to a cross-road. That it is up to us to point a finger and that, 
whichever way we point, we begin at that instant to travel a new road, back 
which we may never walk. Or, if we do walk back, it will be all different. 
*We* will be all different. 

All this bears upon that evening in Campamento when Mr. Curtis and Mr. 
Zanetti were talking with my mother, concluding by telling her that they 
wanted to send me to school in Gibraltar. 

If anyone ever writes a biography of me, it must be up to that person 
to tell the flattering things Mr. Curtis said of me; it must be sufficient 
for me to say that both of these gentlemen told my mother that I seemed to 
them destined for "better and bigger things" than guiding tourists, getting 
odd jobs at the annual fair and otherwise picking up odd pennies and an even 
odder education about the streets and byways of a rather unenterprising 
little town. They thought that I had latent talent, they said. They 
couldn't quite tell what it was. Perhaps I couldn't quite tell, either. 

But education, influences, different environment would bring out whatever of 



Genius or her lesser sister, Talent, there lay buried within me, and it 
seemed to them that I should be given a chance. 

I remember that my mother was silent for a very long while. The 
gentlemen had been persuasive, no doubt of that. They had appealed to her 
maternal pride, but also to her maternal sacrifice. She had worried about me 
many a time, I knew that. She had felt that I was out of my element in the 
life I was living. But she knew, too, as I know now, that we had come to a 
cross-road, she and I, and that, if I accepted the patronage of these 
gentlemen, she and I would never travel the old road again, in the old way. 
Her silence seemed to me very long, indeed. I felt the element of drama 
being lived in that candle-lit room. My mother and these two gentlemen; they 
held my Future, my Fate, balanced in their hands. How could they be so 
quiet? I wanted to rend the waiting silence with a shout. But whether of 
grief or triumph I couldn't tell. 

Finally, with a dignity that was not lost upon me, young as I was, my 
mother bowed her head in acquiescence. She had accepted! 

There was much hand-shaking and many pats on the head and the 
interchange of words of wisdom. Then the gentlemen drew my mother further to 
one side and they conversed in undertones while I sat in my corner of the 
room, stubbing my toe against the rung of my chair. 

When they had gone, my mother made no particular demonstration. She 
was more than ordinarily quiet, as I remember it. She simply said, "You have 
had great good fortune; I pray that you may always live up to it." 

I knew that she had made two renunciations that night: one, of her son 
as wholly hers; the other, of her son as a priest. That dream she interred 
then and there. What further renunciation she had agreed to I didn't know at 
that time. 

Within the week I was placed in the school at Gibraltar. 

But I didn't like the routine and confinement of the school. I had 
lived my own life, as it were, too long for me to accept gracefully routine 
and schedule. I was miserable, stupid and unhappy. I wanted to be with my 
American friends. With them, I felt, I could learn far more than ever I 



would learn at Gibraltar. I have never been able to learn a thing unless I 
wanted to. I have always had to have things presented to me with color and 
with personal interest. When Mr. Curtis or Mr. Zanetti told me things, 

I drank them in eagerly. I got something out of it. I knew that I would get 
little or nothing from the school. 

I wrote frantic letters to Mr. Curtis, telling him how I felt about the 
matter. I showed him just what I was thinking and insisted that if I could 
be with him I would learn all that he wanted me to. I would read, I promised 
him. 

After the interchange of several letters, Mr. Curtis told me that he 
was in ill-health, that he supposed I knew what I was talking about, that he 
didn't believe in making education a bitter pill to be swallowed and 
afterward abhorred and that he had arranged with my mother to take me on a 
tour of Spain with him. I was, he went on to say, to act as his attendant, 
give him his medicine, attend to other little duties that might come up in 
the course of traveling. 

Thus I was taken on a tour of Spain. 

On that tour I learned many things. I learned a certain poise and self- 
reliance through the duties imposed upon me and the sense of responsibility I 
felt for Mr. Curtis and his comfort. I read a great deal under Mr. Curtis' 
guidance and suggestion. And I fell in love! 

While we were stopping in Seville, my old home, I met Conchita Perres, 
a girl with whom I used to play now and again as a child. The reunion 
became, at first sight, as they say, a romance, and I fell violently in love 
with the exquisite senorita. 

First love! 

First love has been written about by so many people better able to 
handle its delicate cadences than I ever could that I will scarcely try. 

It would be like rudely rubbing the bloom from a fragile memory. Best to 
leave it in my heart. 

I used to take her for walks in the evenings along the river 
Guadalquivir . Always, of course, we were accompanied by a duenna, the 



omnipresent chaperon of Spain. 

And, I suppose, as is the case with most boys, all sorts of other 
things awakened in me with this first awakening of love. I began to have a 
sense of what life might really be about. I began to realize that I couldn't 
merely drift about from place to place with no definite goal in view, 
whimsical--I must plan out what I was to be. I must go forth into some sort 
of an arena and come back triumphant. 

We made great plans, Conchita and I. I sketched a future for myself, 
and also, of course, for her, that I had never even thought about until I 
came to take these walks along the Guadalquivir . I thought of Gallito and 
suggested that I might be a torero, but Conchita was a timid soul and did not 
care for so ambiguous a future. I might be a poet, I thought. Poetic blood 
coursed for the first time through my enamored veins. But Conchita was also 
practical and didn't seem to think very favorably of my future as a poet. 

I might be an actor. Well, Conchita thought that might be possible, but one 
had to wait so long before one could attain any eminence as an actor. All 
this talking, this planning, this dreaming was good for me, though it led to 
nothing immediate. It at least cleared the way for me to make some sort of 
concrete plans for myself. Never again would I drift as I had drifted. 

Those plans for the future--alas , they were never to be realized. 

Though I should not say "alas," I know. Only that I feel a pity for all the 
bright young plans that go astray, that never are fulfilled. And they begin 
so brightly, with such a shining faith. 

Soon, all too soon for me, I had to go on with my friend and employer. 

But I did not forget my promises or my love, and several years later I 
returned to Seville--an Conchita. 

Of this second reunion I will tell later on. 

I think that parting from Conchita, my first love, was also the first 
^personal* tragedy of my life. The first tragedy in which I, myself, played 
the leading role. 

I had suffered in childish fashion when my father died. But then I had 
suffered more for my mother than myself, who was too young for grief. 



Children so easily, so quickly forget. Just as they harbor no grudges, nurse 
no grievances, so they bear no lengthy griefs. Later on, I suffered because 
of the privations my mother had to undergo. But then, too, my grief was for 
my mother. For myself, I rather enjoyed the somewhat hand-to-mouth 
existence. I had more freedom than other boys; I didn't envy them their 
wealth nor their advantages. For me, each day was a great adventure. I made 
my own days more than other boys did. 

So when I was torn away from my first love, I knew my first personal 
suffering. I began to see deeper into things than I had seen before. I felt 
a surging of warm sympathy for my mother and for what she must have suffered 
at my father's death. I had now known before. Odd, how we can only learn by 
our own experience. No matter how near we may be to the experiences of 
others, even our own, we never really KNOW until our own hearts are broken-- 
or we think they are. 

I thought that my heart was broken when I said farewell to Conchita, 
telling her, with tears in eyes and voice that one day I would return, 
bidding her to wait for me and never to forget me. *Helas!* 

Then, feeling very old and wise and sad, I set forth with Mr. Curtis on 
the resumption of our tour of Spain. I was playing, albeit unconsciously, a 
new role. I was the broken-hearted lover, beloved figure of romance. If Mr. 
Curtis perceived my emotional predicament, he either took it too lightly or 
too preciously to speak about it to me. Perhaps he didn't care; perhaps he 
didn't dare. I suffered in what I considered a noble and lofty silence. 

We visited Cadiz, Ronda and many other Spanish cities. During the 
course of our travels I was constantly asking questions about America. Next 
to the subject that most occupied my thoughts America came next; maybe 
*first* and I didn't know it, or wouldn't admit it. And when I received my 
replies, I was filled with wonder that there should be such a marvelous place 
on the face of the earth. For me it was the veritable El Dorado. I dreamed 
of the days when I should go to America, win my fortune, return for Conchita 
--Towering castles, there in Spain! 

When Mr. Curtis and Mr. Zanetti returned to Gibraltar to embark 



eventually for America, I begged them to take me with them. I made them the 
most grandiose promises as to what I should do once I got there. They need 
have no fear of me. Nothing was too difficult for me to promise, if only I 
could reach the Promised Land. 

For they made it just that to me--a Promised Land. They insisted that 
I must have more education and that if I pursued by studies conscientiously 
they might one day send for me. 

They sailed and left behind me so great an incentive that I faced 
school with an enthusiasm, a zest, I had never manifested before. I had to 
prove my mettle with my mind. Well, if so, then I would do it. I would have 
preferred a more active and grandiloquent way of proving my right to go to 
America, but I was, even then, enough of a fatalist to know that what is to 
be is to be. Study was even more than ordinarily difficult for me just then, 
too, for it was constantly besieged by the twin mirages of Conchita’s face 
and my El Dorado. They began to seem to be linked together. 

It was only a few months later, maybe six or seven, that my mother 

informed me I need no longer go to school. Astounded, I asked by what right 
I could break my promise to my guardians. My mother smiled, that sad-wise 
smile of hers and told me that Mr. Curtis had cabled for me to join him in 
New York. All this had been arranged before he sailed for America, unbeknown 
to me. I was to prove my mettle, prove the reality of my desire to go and 
then, if I gave evidence of making good, I was to be sent for. 

My wild joy was shadowed for a moment at the thought of leaving my 

mother. Far more permanently now than ever before. Alas, it was only for a 

moment, as time goes. I knew that this time I might, in very truth, never 
come back. Or that, if I did come back, it would be as the man and not as 
the boy. When my mother said good-bye to me this time she would never see 
the boy Antonio again. I knew that she was realizing this very same thing. 
And again I was confronted with the splendid spectacle of the maternal 
sacrifice. Though it broke her heart, she would smile at me over the 
shattered bits. Gallant creatures, mothers. 

We had a week of preparation, during which I was too busy to have much 



time for sentiment. Clothes to buy, school business to wind up, friends to 
say farewell to, Conchita to write to. And at nights I would lie long awake, 
tired in body, but feverishly active in mind, dreaming of the country to 
which I was actually going at last. I felt, too, that I was going to meet my 
life-test. There, in America, I would either fight or fail. I would be a 
Failure or I would be a Success. America should be my proving ground. 

As I stood, at last, on the deck of the steamer looking back at the 
little village where mother and I had lived so happily together, a choking 
feeling seized me. My newly attained manhood now threatened to desert me. 

I wanted to be a little boy again. I wanted very much to cry, but the sense 
that such a demonstration would be unworthy of an explorer setting sail for 
America sustained me until the steamer actually began to draw away. Then the 
tears came, and finally dignity collapsed altogether under a violent and 
combined attack of home-sickness and sea-sickness. 

An American lady on board very kindly came to my rescue, giving me 
motherly comfort for the first trouble and oranges for the second. I 
recovered and felt that the fact that an American had put me on my feet again 
was a favorable omen. For the rest of the voyage I was very much myself; the 
spirits of youth rose like a hoisted flag and flew victorious. 

When the Statue of Liberty emerged from the mists I gazed at it with an 
awe close to the sublime. It seemed to me to be the embodiment of all the 
beauty and magnificence with which I had invested America in my dreams. 

I had been a little bit afraid that America wouldn't be what I had dreamed-- 
and here was a dream come triumphantly true. 

I thought then, I think now, that the placing of that goddess in the 
harbor was of divine inspiration, for to so many lonely hearts and fainting 
spirits it has been the symbol of welcome and hope. 

The first face I saw in all the crowd on the pier was that of Mr. 
Zanetti . With him was his housekeeper, Mrs. Finney, who received me with all 
the affectionate solicitude a youngster seldom receives except from his 
mother. Dear, good, ample soul--now that she has passed on I think of her 
often with admiration and gratitude and know that if the rewards meted out in 



the world beyond are just ones, hers must be doubled at least for the warm 
love she brought to the heart of a lonely little boy. 

It was Mrs. Finney who taught me English and gently and persuasively 
showed me the necessity for studying three or four hours every day. So 
grateful was I for her affection and the deep interest she took in my welfare 
and progress that I studied as never before; even began to love what had 
always been with me either a grim duty or a means to a desired end. 

Only a few months after my arrival in New York, Mr. Zanetti decided to 
go to Cuba on business and asked me if I wanted to go with him. I was still 
boy enough, as I am today, for that matter, to think going on voyages the 
most splendid business in the world and told him, in my newly acquired 
English, "Of course! You bet!" 

My Cuban experiences are among the most pleasant in my life, as I look 
back on things. I shall never forget the hospitality, friendliness, great 
heartedness of the splendid people on that enchanted isle. Today, was I 
write, one of my keenest anticipations is another visit to my Cuban friends. 

While in Cuba Mr. Zanetti was married, and today the son of that 
marriage is a student at Flarvard. The finest compliment I can pay him is to 
say that he is a replica of his father. 

When I returned to the United States the problem of what my next step 
was to be confronted us. We decided on--but I shall go on with this later. 

When I returned to the United States from Cuba we were, as I have said, 
confronted with the problem of what my next step was to be. That the next 
step was, of course, to be educational goes without saying. 

Conclaves and discussions resulted in the decision that I should be 
sent to Northampton, Mass., to school, and to Northampton, accordingly, 

I went. 

At Northampton, I resided in the home of Mrs. Morgan, a widow of a 
Civil war veteran, who had lost her only son. Like Mrs. Finney she gave me 
such an affection as I'd only known with my own mother. My big regret is 
that she did not live long enough to share in the more successful part of my 
life. I would have liked to have proven to her that her belief in me was not 



wholly unjustified. 

Whenever I hear men speak cynically or skeptically about women I am not 
only indignant, but I cannot understand it. When I grow very old and many 
things, no doubt, grow faded and dim, certain warm and glowing memories will 
remain with me, and most of these memories will have been given me by women 
who have ministered to my life, always unselfishly, always tenderly, 
encouraging, consoling, blessed with faith. 

After quitting school with about the same stock of experiences and 
successes and friendships as marks the school days of most boys and young 
men, I took a position in the Electric Light and Gas Corporation at 
Northampton. They say that a Spaniard has no sense of humor, but Mrs. 

Morgan, were she still here, could testify otherwise, for she never forgot my 
remark upon obtaining this job: 

"Hum!" I exclaimed, "I have studied in Spanish, English and Latin in 
order to become a gas meter reader!" 

I had many amusing experiences making such translations . One is, 

I think, especially amusing and also illustrates the opportunity for 
character study that the humble occupation gave me: 

I was sent to the story of a Chinaman on the outskirts of Northampton 
to examine the gas meter. The shop was always brilliantly illuminated but 
the meter, mysteriously, never contained more than two or three coins. As it 
was impossible for anyone to tamper with the meter without being detected 
through the mechanism, the superintendent couldn't for the life of him make 
out what was wrong. I looked over the meter carefully but could find no 
signs of manipulation . And yet I was sure that the Chinaman was getting a 
big return of gas on a very small investment. I decided to take upon myself 
the role of Sherlock Holmes and elucidate the mystery. 

At dusk I saw Mr. Chinaman come to the door and carefully look around 
to ascertain whether or not there was anyone about. Then he went to the 
meter and put something in it that illuminated the shop like a cathedral at 
Easter time. I immediately hastened to the store, opened the meter and found 
that my ingenious friend had stocked it with a piece of ice the size and 



shape of the required coin. After serving its purpose the ice, of course, 
melted and drained away, leaving only--the mystery. 

This was only one of the experiences I had that made the job of meter 
reader full of human interest, even excitement and intrigue. It has made me 
quite positive that no job need be dull and mundane if you look for the 
elements of drama to be found. Life is lived at interesting angles wherever 
the angles may be placed. 

I remained with the Gas and Light Company for about six months. All 
the while I was thinking of a career on the stage. Either in my conscious 
mind, or else in my subconscious, this ambition had never really deserted me 
since the days when I visualized myself as torero one day, sailor to far 
ports the next, great lover the next. Besides, there was Conchita, waiting 
to hear of my success. One could not remain in the capacity of a gas-man 
with Conchita in view--I new that. I began to burn with restiveness and the 
desire to get my foot on the first rung of the ladder I ultimately wanted to 
climb. I hadn't of course, thought of pictures as a career at that time. So 
very few had. The legitimate stage was my goal. 

One day, and also via the gas-meter job, my opportunity came. 

Maude Adams was playing in Northampton in one of Charles Frohman's 
companies. They were rehearsing for "The Little Minister." I had always 
been an intense admirer of the lovely Maude Adams and I determined, rather 
soaringly, no doubt, that my debut should be made with her. I approached the 
manager and made application. He gave me one of those hard, cigar-in-the- 
mouth scrutinies and evidently felt in the mood for making a "discovery" for 
he gave me a small part in the production. He was probably not half so 
surprised at himself as I was at him. I had aimed high, but after I had, 
thus swiftly, really attained my purpose I knew that I hadn't actually hoped 
for so much after all. 

I went home in a perfect glow of triumph, told Mrs. Morgan with shaking 
voice, wrote letters to Mr. Curtis, Mr. Zanetti , my mother and Conchita and 
slept the sleep of the gods that night. 

I remained with the Company during the run of the piece and also 



through the runs of "The Sister of Jose" and "Peter Pan." I omit to say that 
the town of Northampton did *not* go dark when I deserted the Gas and Light. 

I felt now, that I had really achieved the first great step in my career. My 
being in America, the kindness and interest of my American friends was 
beginning to be realized. I had started in to gain what I had come for, what 
I had been educated for and believed in. And with this realization there 
came to me a desire to take a trip home to see my mother, my sweetheart and 
my beloved Spain. I felt that I could go back wearing at least the sprouting 
leaf of the crown of laurel I had set forth on my adventures to gain. 

After I had finished my theatrical engagement in 1910, I started on my 
homeward journey. 

I stopped in Paris for a month, saw the theatres, enjoyed myself as a 
young man of the world for, really, the first time "on my own"; then I went 
on to Madrid where I visited the house in which I was born. I then, with 
palpitating heart and eager pulse, hurried on to Seville where I intended 
realizing the dreams I had dreamed with my adored and beloved Conchita. 

I hadn't heard from her in some months, but took her silence to mean that she 
was awaiting, breathless, my actual presence before her. 

My first hour in Seville was spent in dressing in my best and seeking 
out her house. That walk from my hotel to her home will remain with me as 
long as I live. It was, in a sense, the very pinnacle of my youth and my 

dreams of youth. So far on my way I had known sorrow and privation, but I 

had also known warm friendships, faiths that had been kept, loyalty and 
sympathy. I was ingenuous. I believed in men and even more especially in 
women. I had, I thought, begun to make good. I had now come home, 
triumphantly, even as I had promised, to claim my love. All of my study, all 
of the hours reading gas meters, all of the hopes and efforts were to 

culminate tonight in the arms and on the breast of my Conchita. It was a 

veritable paen of a walk. I felt as though my feet hit, not pavements, but 
air. The blossoms seemed to drop about my head. I felt like holding out my 
arms to take into them Seville, beautiful--and mine-- 

I was received at the home of Conchita with true Spanish warmth and 



cordiality. But I felt, vaguely, that there was a certain formality and a 
constrained manner in the reception for all its old-world courtesy. 

When Conchita came down to greet me, more beautiful than even my 
longing dreams had pictured her, she did not come to me as I had dreamed she 
might, to my arms, straight to my hungry heart. I felt that the moment 
demanded swift, decisive action, lest I die of the cold fear that suddenly 
pressed in upon my glowing hour with fingers as cold as death. 

When, in that moment, I found my voice and asked her if now she would 
marry me and return with me to America, she told me that she did not consider 
me in a position to marry and furthermore that in my absence she had become 
affianced to another. 

I cannot say, even now, today, just what a blow this was to my youthful 
and ardent soul. As I stood there, speechless, the doors of the sun closed 
to upon me, feeling that the tragedy of all the ages had dropped upon my 
stooped shoulders, her fiance made his appearance at her window and I-- 
I bowed myself out of my first romance. After all, I thought as I made my 
exit, the first touch of bitter irony searing my thoughts, after all, my 
theatrical experience had been of *some* use. Without it I'm sure I could 
never have made such a gallant exit. 

I had entered that house a boy. I left the house a man. For me, 
things might grow to be better, they might grow to be worse. I might dream 
again, or I might never dream. But whatever the result, nothing would ever 
again be quite the same. 

I rejoined the friends I had met in Seville and we visited many Spanish 
cities. I wanted to travel. To keep going, to be on the move, that, I felt, 
was my only hope of banishing Conchita from my mind. 

We traveled, then, my friends and I. We visited the cities. Sometimes 
we threaded curious little places topped with castle towers or grim forts 
where people hurried out on their iron balconies to stare at our lumbering 
motor winding in and out of the crooked streets. After riding for hours 
through olive orchards or past cultivated farms with odd thatched out- 
buildings, hobbled horses, shepherds with their flocks, women waving flags at 



the toll-gates or jogging past on their heavily-laden burros, we finally 
reached the marshes of the Salinas, where the salt obtained from the 
evaporation of the sea water is piled alongside the canals in numberless, 
huge glistening pyramids. In a few minutes we would be honking across the 
narrow, flat and sandy spit connecting the mainland with the rocky islet of 
Cadiz--the Spanish Venice--where again I was amid the shipping scenes that 
had fascinated my boyhood. 

From Cadiz, then, our train climbed the hills to the Grenadine heights 
toward our next stop--the Alhambra, where we hoped to induce the guards to 
unlock its portals, so promptly closed at sunset. A few well-invested 
pesetas and the key was turned; we stood in the land of magic dreams, the 
Moorish paradise. The first glimpse of this wondrous ruin should be by 
moonlight; in the soft, mysterious beauty of night you feel the witchery of 
Oriental romance. As through a silver veil we saw, that night, the softly- 
colored decorations of an Arab's tent, bordered with the oft-repeated Moslem 
inscription, "There is no Conqueror but God!" 

During all the trip through the old-familiar places, I thought of two 
things: the inexplicable defection of Conchita, and the coming reunion with 
my mother in the home at Campamento. This meeting was the more delightful 
because of the anticipation . And also, perhaps, because I had not only my 
small success to lay at her feet, but my wound to be healed by her 
tenderness. 

This meeting, at any rate, fulfilled every expectation. The few weeks 
I spent there with my mother were rejuvenating and filled with spirit. 

I will not attempt to describe them; they are too personal. Suffice to say 
that I felt again my great ambition to succeed, to qualify for the sake of 
those who expected so much of me. And expected it so confidently. 

On my return from Europe, I set about my career with a fresh zeal. 

I first obtained an engagement from Sothern and Marlowe, playing in their 
repertoire of Shakespearean plays. In summers I played in stock companies to 
gain a greater versatility. Finally I decided to seek an opportunity on 
Broadway, the Mecca of the theater folk. 



I visited New York and there renewed my acquaintance with Helen Ware, 
then under the Belasco regime. Some little time before, in Northampton, 

I had met Miss Ware and she had encouraged me to persevere in my theatrical 
work at a time when I was feeling rather discouraged and depressed. 

It was Miss Ware who assisted me in obtaining an engagement to play a 
young Spanish count in "Two Women." I was fortunate in securing a part so 
suited to my type and my ability. The newspapers approved of my performance 
--how proud I was of *that!*--and thus I was retained for a tour of 
Cleveland, Chicago, Montreal and other cities of Canada and the United 
States. 

In the autumn of that year I joined John Gates, who was managing a 
company playing "Thais." The cast included Constance Collier's husband. 

My part was small, but I profited a great deal by studying the work of the 
splendid players in the leading roles. Later I joined the Wilton Lackaye 
company to play a young Italian secretary in "The Right to Happiness." 

Then came a vaudeville engagement followed by the juvenile lead in "The 
Old Firm," with William Hawtrey, brother of Charles Hawtrey. 

While again playing with Constance Collier, I met Walter Edwin, an old 
Englishman, who had understudied Sir Henry Irving and Beerbohm Tree. He had 
just finished an engagement with the Edison Picture Company and he advised me 
to try the films, as he thought I would be suited to the requirements and as 
he also thought there was "a big future" in pictures, and the ones who got in 
on the ground floor, etc. 

I believed in the soundness of Walter Edwin's point of view. And with 
this belief in mind and little wotting (as the old novelists say), what this 
next step was to lead to, I followed his advice and applied at the Rex Studio 
for a movie job. I began as so many others have begun in the past and, 
doubtless, as so many others will begin in the future. As an *extra*. I was 
one of the many doing "atmosphere" in a two-reeler, "The Voice of Millions." 
Marion Leonard played the heroine. 

I liked the new work, despite the fact that I had gone to see about it 
rather unenthusiastically and simply on advice. I liked it and, more, 



I prophesied, to myself, at any rate, something of the gigantic and important 
thing it has now become. 

I received but five dollars a day, but I determined to stick to the 
studios. There began to shape in my mind my first definite "scheme of things 
entire." The films--here was where I belonged. To the films I would give my 
allegiance, my time, my ambition. To this end I secured an introduction to 
David Wark Griffith and once more obtained a place among the extras. 

I wasn't daunted. If I couldn't rise out of the rank and file, then I could 
never rise at all. I believed in opportunity and thought I should recognize 
the first knock. 

It wasn't easy. I worked hard, lived frugally and had little or no 
pleasure, excepting that I found in my work and my fellow associations . 

One day Mr. Griffith called me to him and told me that he had decided 
to make me a regular member of his stock company at a salary of forty dollars 
a week. The elation I felt when thus recognized by Mr. Griffith far 
surpassed any feeling I had when I later achieved stardom. 

While with Mr. Griffith I played in pictures with Mary Pickford, 

Blanche Sweet, Lillian and Dorothy Gish, Lionel Barrymore and the late Robert 
Harron. And I think we all, Mary and Lionel and Lillian and the others as 
well as I, look back upon those days of penury and progress with a feeling of 
profound appreciation . If not actual nostalgia--It was a rare and happy 
family, surging with eagerness, borne high on the wings of work and ambition, 
fired by enthusiasms and beliefs. How we dreamed! How we builded! What 
futures we erected in clouds beyond the sight of mortal eye! 

When I had worked up to the munificence of one hundred and twenty five 
dollars a week, considered positively plethoric in those days, I was 
introduced by Howard Chandler Christy to J. Stuart Blackton, then one of the 
officials of the Vitagraph Company. It happened that S. Rankin Drew had been 
taken suddenly ill and someone was needed to fill his place in the company 
with his father, Sidney Drew, and Mrs. Drew. Commodore Blackton made me the 
offer and I accepted. 

I certainly had courage or audacity or "nerve" or ^something*, to 



attempt playing with artists as superior as Mr. and Mrs. Drew, but I managed 
to get by in "Too Many Husbands" to the satisfaction of the Vitagraph, and so 
I became leading man and eventually co-star. 

For four years I remained with the Vitagraph, then transferred to the 
Pathe to appear in serials with Irene Castle and Pearl White. After 
appearing in Kipling's "The Naulahka," a Pathe feature, I returned to 
Vitagraph to star in serials, the last of which I also directed. Shortly 
thereafter I again took to "features," among which was "Three Sevens," from 
the novel by Perely Poore Sheehan. 

About this time, too, I began to feel that serials were not doing me 
the amount of good they might do, or rather, that feature stories would do. 

My friends, fan and otherwise, began to proffer me the excellence of 
their advice. It all led to the same thing--breal< away from serials; go into 
stories where your Latin temperament (if I have one), your type, will be more 
^valuable*. I felt definitely that I had gone as far as I could go in the 
sort of thing I was doing and that I must either "step out," or remain one of 
the background. A remunerative background, no doubt, but not quite the sort 
of thing I dreamed for myself. 

I began to bestir myself. 

Well--with struggle here and there, and a great deal of wrenching and 
red tape, I finally managed to hoist myself out of the type of work I had 
been doing for so long, pretty nearly *too* long. And the first result was 
"My American Wife" with Paramount, and "Look Your Best" and "Lost and Found" 
with Goldwyn. 

I was on my way! Famous Players-Lasky eventually contracted with me 
and I have made "Flaming Barriers," "Tiger Love," "The Spanish Dancer," "The 
Border Legion" and "Story Without A Name" most recently. 

During the beginning of this work I migrated to California, there to 
take up my abode and there, too, to meet the lady who has become my wife. 

Perhaps it is not given to every man to meet his Ideality. It was 
given to me. A woman, gracious and poised, lovely and cultured, intelligent 
and charming--my wife. It was, too, the sort of a romance that Jeremy Taylor 



once described so aptly as "true love." He said, "True love is friendship 
set on fire." It was so with us. I met my wife as Mrs. Danziger and we were 
friends, good friends, for some time before the idea of love and romance came 
to us as a fitting and beautiful consummation. It was while I was away on 

exterior one time, in the South Seas, that I suddenly, swiftly and poignantly 

realized just what this friendship really meant to me. It was like lightning 

illuminating skies that had been dim and wonderful before, but were now rent 

asunder, revealing, not friendship only, but friendship crowned with love. 
When I returned to Los Angeles, bearing my secret, I was afraid to put my 
fortunes to the test. It seemed too much to hope for. Here I had been at 
the very side of the love I had dreamed of for years--how did I dare to 
*know* whether or no my dream was to come true? I finally, and very 
falteringly, proposed one evening when four of us were playing Mah Jong. 

I suppose that I felt the need of support if the heavens should fall on me, 
obliterating my dream. So agitated was I that I used the name of the other 
woman playing with us instead of my wife's name--Daisy. 

What the happy culmination of that proposal has been, all of my friends 
know. We were engaged; we were married; we came to New York for our 
honeymoon. We have built a home in California and we are, I dare to 
prophesy, going to "live happily ever after." 

In reviewing my personal experiences, I have aimed at no "message." 
Neither have I told a history of "How I Became a Success," for I do not 
consider that I have achieved success, save in my personal life. Otherwise, 
there *is* no such achievement in life. The way to success has no ending, it 
is a constant and perennial striving upward. 

The only real formula for real success is Work and Faith. All may 
achieve this sort of success for all may work and the only happiness, the 
only success, is in *labor*. Other rewards do not count, comparatively . The 
joy of leisure is an illusion. The chief reason for my liking serials for as 
long as I did was because they kept me constantly at work, whereas feature 
pictures do permit of a week or more idleness in between. To occupy myself 
during some of these brief periods, I have written this autobiography . Thus 



you may perceive the fruits of idleness! 

The End 

August 24, 1919 
Louella Parsons 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Most people christened with the handicap of Antonio Garitarrido 
Monteaugudo Moreno would die in the attempt to live up to such a name. Not so 
young Moreno. He has kept on going and has done his level best to live up to 
his ancestral drawback. It smacks as much of romantic Spain as Murphy does of 
potatoes and Ireland. And it smacks truly, for Antonio Moreno is a real 
Spaniard, not a camouflaged nicknamed one conceived for motion picture 
purposes. He was born in old Madrid and set sail for America to make his 
fortune, at the tender age of fifteen. 

Young Moreno, who still retains a faint accent, said it was Helen Ware 
who first put into his head the idea that he might be able to do something on 
the stage. Miss Ware happened to be on the boat carrying Tony to the New 
World, and it was her encouragement that induced him to make the effort to 
become an actor. 

"I couldn't speak a word of English when I came to this country," went 
on Mr. Moreno. "I was a stranger in a strange land indeed. My landlady used 
to give me lessons, pointing out this is a fork, this is a spoon, this is a 
knife, until I learned the necessary nouns and could make myself understood." 

After remarking upon Mr. Moreno's success in struggling with a new 
tongue he laughingly said there were times when he could not get the right 
word in time to express a thought. 

"One day Tommy Meighan and I were having luncheon with David Warfield," 
he said. "I came a little late and, in explanation, I started to tell Mr. 
Warfield of the beautiful woman I had met on my way to the hotel. 

"'Blonde or brunette,' he asked. 



"'Mediocre,' I said, and Mr. Warfield and Tommy have never stopped 
laughing at my mediocre beauty. They will never believe I meant to say 
medium. " 

Mr. Moreno's trip to New York was in the nature of a vacation for a good 
little boy. It was Albert Smith himself who told Tony he might have a week in 
the gay city. 

"And," said Tony, "when I get here the theatres are closed, prohibition 
has struck the gilded cafes and there is no place to go. All my friends say 
come on out for the weekend, but I am only here one weekend, so what is there 
to do?" 

Later, Mr. Moreno explained prohibition really meant little in his life, 
since he only took a drink with the boys to be a good fellow. He didn't 
really care much for liquor, but he had come all the way in the hopes of 
seeing Frank Bacon in "Lightnin'" and Fay Bainter in "East is West." 

"It's a case of when a feller needs a friend," he said. "Here I have 
been on the Coast working hard, and looking forward to my vacation in New York 
and the strike, which has all year to happen, comes at the very moment I 
arrive in town." 

Tommy Meighan and Jack Pickford, both pals of young Moreno, had the same 
sorrowful experience, though Mr. Pickford was there for some time before the 
theatres shut their doors. They all went back to the Coast together to work 
in different studios for different film corporations. 

Olive Thomas helped the entertainless situation all she could by giving 
a birthday party for Jack last Saturday on his twenty-third birthday at their 
country place in Rye. The party was in reality a week-end affair and lasted 
until Monday, when duty called the guests to the Twentieth Century train. 

To go back to the beginning of our story, Mr. Moreno did get on the 
stage, and, after making himself known, he was engaged by Vitagraph for 
pictures. The Moreno-Storey pictures are well remembered as being some of the 
finest made at that time. Mr. Moreno played opposite Edith Storey and they 
were considered one of the best teams in pictures. Then Miss Storey went to 
Metro and Mr. Moreno went to Pathe. But he admitted there was always a 



hankering in his heart for Vitagraph, and Vitagraph had never replaced him, so 
after a year with Pathe he signed a new contract with Albert Smith, one which 
benefited him financially and made him think perhaps after all it was a good 
thing he went away, for he was appreciated when he came back. 

Serials seem to be Vitagraph's intention for their returned star. He 
has just finished "The Fighting Peril," or some peril or other, and is to make 
another thriller. Deep in his heart he hopes to make features again, but now 
his popularity in serials will not permit the change to me made. 

"If people go to see one one time in a feature," said Mr. Moreno, "it is 
not so much of a compliment, but if they go for fifteen weeks and follow your 
adventures in a continued picture it is proof that they like you and want to 
see you, so sometimes I am glad I am in serials, for they have their 
compensation. " 

Antonio Moreno is an interesting chap who has by sheer strength of 
character and hard word educated himself in the ways of America, both in 
literature and in business. He loves his adopted country even more than his 
sunny Spain, he says. 

"I went back a few years ago but I have become so entirely Americanized 
I was out of place. I love the romance of my country," he said, "the 
beautiful moonlight nights, the serenades, the songs, the poetry and the 
beautiful women, but I miss the energy of this country, the wideawake spirit 
and the effort every one makes to accomplish their purposes, be it an artistic 
ambition or a commercial goal." 

And Tony is not conceited. While we were having luncheon two girls 

discovered him and at once went into raptures. They left their table, came in 

and stood in front of him and pointed him out as if he had been Exhibit B in a 

freak museum or in the Bronx Zoo. He talked fast and tried not to notice the 

two fair ones. They left the dining room but kept parading up and down 
Peacock Alley at the Astor craning their necks and looking in at him as much 
as to say peek a boo, here we are. The whole thing became so obvious and so 
amusing I finally said to him: 

They have followed your adventures on the screen and are glad you are 



saved to be able to eat your luncheon. 

"Perhaps it might have been better if I had not been saved," he said. 

"I almost wish I hadn't." He was blushing, and it was the real thing, not a 
put-on-for-effect affair. Having seen screen actors who would have reveled in 
this recognition, I must admit Mr. Moreno's stock went up 100 points then and 
there. 

There is an element of sincerity about the young man and straight 
forward manner which is singularly pleasing. In fact, Antonio Garitarrido 
Monteaugudo Moreno is, name and all, a most likable chap. It is a good thing 
we can write and we don't have to pronounce all the Spanish in his name, for 
it sound when I say it like a Chinese Summer resort, but, dear reader, you 
should hear Tony say it--ah, that's another matter. 

Those female lounge lizards who wasted 50 cents worth of powder dolling 
up to look pretty for Mr. Moreno would never have torn their sentimental young 
selves away if they had heard him roll out his soft Spanish enunciation. 

But seriously there should be a law against such females. They are 
dangerous, and make the old familiar verse the female of the species is more 
dangerous than the male come true with a vengeance. 

Mr. Moreno is, in the language of his press agent, heart whole and fancy 
free and one of the few eligible bachelors on the screen. We tell that not to 
encourage these girls, but to say press agents are not always truthful and Mr. 
Moreno does not look entirely fancy free. Our luncheon was over, however, 
before I had time to ask him if his p. a. told the truth. Next time I will do 
better, I promise, and find out about his matrimonial intentions and 
aspirations--but , alas! he thinks Spanish women the most beautiful in the 
world . 




December 1919 
Gladys Hall 
MOTION PICTURE 



From Sanctimony to Serials 


The other day something vivid happened, here in my office. The 
"something vivid" was Tony Moreno, newly arrived from the coast and here for 
the purpose, he said, of acquiring a new derby and such like essentials. The 
derby had been achieved and was handled with great reverence and considerable 
admiration by its owner. One appreciates that for which one makes a 
transcontinental trip. "They don't grow them like this in California," he 
said, referring to the derby, and then he tried it on and demonstrated its 
exceeding originality and chic. There was about him, wholly, the air of the 
proud small boy who exhibits to an admiring crony a shiny new bat or a "bike" 
just acquired. Fie is distinctly, refreshingly ingenuous. 

Fie is friendly and without affectation. 

Fie is truthful and eager and like a child who stands before a shop 
window filled with goodies, knows they are obtainable, yet does not know just 
which one to choose, just how to go about it. 

Fie is rather self-depreciatory than the reverse. For all the feminine 
adulation he receives, he has a healthy viewpoint. He is quite amazingly 
unspoiled. 

He has an equally healthy distaste for New York or any other sort of 
night life, cabaret life, etc. "I duck whenever I can," he said. "I don't 
know why, but it all just bores me. Bores me horribly. I never have a good 
time." 

It is easy to picture the small Tony running with bare feet and swift, 
brown legs through his childhood in Spain. "There is nothing at all 
extraordinary about me," he said, "unless it is my Spanish birth certificate. 
My father was just a--well, what you would call here an ordinary soldier, 
sergeant, perhaps, or something of the kind. He died when I was about ten or 
eleven and my mother and I moved away from the town, far out into the 
country, and lived there alone. She used to pray that I would be a priest. 
That was her great ambition for me. In the evenings we would sit together 
and she would picture me as a very *great* priest and picture, too, her own 



pride in me. I don't think *1* ever took to it very kindly. I don't think I 
would have been a very good priest." 

Rather a breathtaking thought, it occurred to the appreciative 
interviewer--the vivid Tony in the sacerdotal garments doling out penances-- 
penitence were paradise, enow-- 

"Were you ever sanctimonious?" I asked. 

"Oh, at intervals. I stall am. But mostly, mostly now, I am *serial". 
From sanctimony to serials--that ' s a far hail, isn't it?" 

"Flow about the serials? Like 'em?" 

Tony looked rarely grave. "I should like to do Spanish things," he 
said. "I feel sort of lost in serials. I have the atmosphere of Spain, her 
traditions, her mannerisms and language and romance soaked into my blood and 
bones. I could give it again on the screen. And then I am the type--I could 
make the real spirit of Spain live here, in America. It seems to be the 
thing for me to do--I know Marseilles--Barcelona--Castile--Yes , I know my 
country. " 

Another breath-taking thought--Tony , Spanish Tony--strumming away at an 
old guitar under some latticed jalousie, where a face, framed in a dark 
mantilla, shone with the glow of a pale young moon--and a rose dropped down-- 

There is something paradoxical about Tony. He has the dark face of 
some dream of old romance--one would expect of him soft whisperings in some 
bewitched retreat--one would picture him as dreaming of some remote "Elaine," 
lily-white and crowned with distant stars. And one finds the friendly heart 
of a singularly truthful child, direct and rather unvarnished utterances--the 
same camaraderie of some lovable, usual brother and very succinct opinions on 
the sort of a woman he would marry-- 

"I'd want some one who *knows* something, first of all," he told me, 
"because I don't. I don't know a thing. I'm just a mutt. I'd want a woman 
who could teach me a thing or two, who had brains and a little experience. 
None of the ingenue variety. Gosh, how I hate 'em in real life. I'd like to 
do this to 'em." And he extended a powerful and no doubt bronzed right arm 
and made a thoroughly eliminating gesture. "I don't care how old she is. 



I don't care how she *looks*. Looks matter very little to me. The main 
qualification would be--brains. Some one who would talk to me, who would 
read to me and tell me what to read. Some one who would educate me, as it 
were. That's the kind of a woman *1* want. That's the only kind I could 
love--the kind I could look up to. I'd be bored to death with the clinging 
vine before she'd have half a chance to cling. I'd hate to think I could say 
to a woman, 'Come here!' and have her toddle over, lisping, 'Yes, dearie!' 

I like superiority in a woman. I like to feel it." 

After he had gone, rather forcibly escorted by his P. A., who informed 
me, not without misgivings, that he knew Tony was easy to interview because 
he always told the truth, the sense of something vivid having happened 
persisted. There was a jolly, healthy sort of a glow, a sense of color, of 
uplift. More than the Vitagraph screen hero I seemed to see the soldier's 
son running about the streets of Barcelona (I *think* he said Barcelona) with 
his bronzed legs and his night-shade hair--or the widow's small son 
listening, wide-eyed, to the pious dreams of himself as a godly priest--the 
man who, almost universally pursued, speaking feministically , says that he is 
"a mutt" and that he wants some one he can "look up to." 

One might say many things of Tony--of how he was "discovered" in 
Spain--and brought over here--and educated at Northampton--of his being a 
protege of Mrs. Carter--of his various successes--and still one would not be 
saying so complete a thing as simply to say that he has the face of a 
thousand dreams and the heart of a little boy. 


July 31, 1923 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


Moreno Gets $22,500 Cash 


Antonio Moreno, film star, figures that $22,500 in the hand is worth 
more than $129,000 in the courts. 

So he has dropped his long-pending suit against the Vitagraph film 



corporation and accepted a cash settlement of $22,500, it was learned 
yesterday. 

Moreno, resplendent in a scarlet velvet costume of ancient Spanish 
vintage, and nonchalantly smoking an extremely modern cigar, verified the 
rumor when reporters found him on a stage at the Lasky studio. 

He said he had instructed his attorney, Neil McCarthy, to drop the 
action against the Vitagraph corporation. 

The suit was filed in January, 1922, after Moreno had been summarily 
"fired" by the Vitagraph corporation. For months prior to that, it was known 
in film circles, he had not worked, although he had reported daily at the 
studio and drawn his check every pay day. 

In those months a long-drawn and heated controversy was in progress 
between the star and the corporation. They wanted him to play "heavy" roles 
and he refused. He wanted youthful, dramatic and heroic parts. The day 
after he was discharged he filed suit for $129,000, which he alleged was due 
him for the unfulfilled portion of his Vitagraph contract. 

Later, after a long period of comparative idleness, he signed a long- 
term contract wit the Famous Players-Lasky corporation. 

Early this hear he and Mrs. Daisy Canfield Danziger, millionaire widow, 
were married. But Moreno, explaining his reasons for accepting a cash 
settlement in his suit, mentioned: 

"I have no doubt that, had the case gone to trial, I would have 
received a much larger judgment. But I am married now, and need the money." 

February 5, 1922 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 

Victim Happy Before Death 

Antonio Moreno Tells of Phone Conversation With Him 
at 7 o'clock Night of Tragedy 



The assassination of William Desmond Taylor, Wednesday night, postponed 
forever an engagement which the film director had with Antonio Moreno, film 
star, on Thursday morning. 

When Moreno talked with Taylor over the telephone Wednesday night, about 
7 o'clock, Taylor was in the best of spirits, according to Moreno's story told 
yesterday. 

But when the time came for the appointment to be fulfilled the following 
morning, between 10 and 10:30 o'clock, the film director's corpse lay in a 
local undertaking company's morgue, pierced by a murderer's bullet. 

Moreno said yesterday that he had been an intimate friend of Taylor for 
several years, since the time Taylor had become associated with the old 
Vitagraph Company at Santa Monica in 1914. 

"He was one of the finest men I ever met," "Tony" said. "He had the 
highest ideals, I believe, of any man I've ever met in the profession." 

Details of a dinner party which he attended with Taylor, Miss Betty 
Francisco and Miss Claire Windsor, at the Ambassador Hotel Thursday night, 
January 27, were given by Moreno, as well as an informal meeting held between 
Moreno, Taylor, Arthur Hoyt and a Captain Robinson [sic], January 28, at 
Moreno's room at the Los Angeles Athletic Club. 

"I left them there about 7 o'clock," Moreno said, "to go to a dinner 
party at the Ambassador, which I had arranged for a friend visiting here from 
Chicago. Later, I understand, the three went to dinner at a roadhouse between 
Los Angeles and Pasadena--I do not know its name--and then on to the Annandale 
Club after dinner, finally going to Taylor's home." 

Moreno declared he had spent about two hours last Monday with Taylor at 
the Vitagraph studio, where Moreno is working. He had an appointment with him 
for Tuesday, also, but the director, according to Moreno, did not fill it 
because of a trip to Mount Lowe on location. 

"Then I called him again Wednesday night," Moreno said, "about 6 
o'clock. His boy, Henry, answered the phone. Mr. Taylor was not at home. 
However, he called me later, about 7, and we arranged that I should call for 
Mr. Taylor, at the Lasky studio, about 10 o'clock Thursday morning. Mr. Hoyt 



was with me in my room at the time. Mr. Taylor was to go with me to the 
Vitagraph studio, on a matter of personal business." 

"But--" and here Moreno gave a sorrowful shake of his head--"But you 
know the rest. The appointment was not fulfilled--and never will be. 

"I feel that in Mr. Taylor's death I've lost one of the best friends 
I've ever know. And I'll do everything in my power to run down the man who 
killed him." 

February 5, 1922 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 

Film Star Aids Police Search 
Tony Moreno With Taylor Before Shooting 
Director Was Flealthy and Cheerful, Says Friend 
Check on Events of Week Taken by Officers 

William D. Taylor appeared to be in the best of health and spirits about 
one hour before he was shot down in his own apartment at 404-B South Alvarado 
Street. He did not appear to have any premonition of what lay in store for 
him, although, according to the police theory of the slaying of the film 
director, the murderer was then lurking in the shadows a few feet away from 
Mr. Taylor. 

This was disclosed yesterday by Tony Moreno, Vitagraph star. 

Mr. Moreno's story of his conversations with the slain director on the night 
of the murder and for a week prior to the shooting, furnish an important check 
on Mr. Taylor's movement for at least seven days preceding the shooting. 

"I played golf with Mr. Taylor exactly a week before his death. We 
drove to the San Gabriel Country Club and remained there from about noon till 
dark. While there I introduced him to Asa Keyes, the Deputy District 
Attorney." Mr. Moreno said yesterday at his apartment, in the Los Angeles 
Athletic Club. 



"The next day I saw him again. I met him at the Ambassador at a party. 
Mr. Taylor was with Miss Claire Windsor. I saw him leave the hotel with her. 
There were a number of picture people there that night. 

"Saturday night--that is, a week ago tonight--Mr. Taylor was here in the 
club. He was in my room and with us were Arthur Hoyt and Capt. Robertson, who 
is a close friend of Mr. Taylor. We sat and talked a while. Then Mr. Taylor, 
Mr. Hoyt and Capt. Robertson left. Later I learned they drove to Cedar Grove, 
near Pasadena, and had something to eat there. From there they drove to the 
Annandale Country Club. 

"I saw Mr. Taylor next at the Lasky studios, Monday morning at 10 
o'clock. I had an appointment with him to go to the Vitagraph studios, on a 
matter of business importance to me. Chester Bennett of the Brunton studios, 
was with us. We were together until 12:30 p.m. that day. 

"We were unable to see the people we wanted that day. The appointment 
had to be made over again. I called Mr. Taylor again, Tuesday at the Lasky 
lot, but I did not get to talk to him. I was informed that he was out on 
location on Mt. Lowe. Tuesday, which was the day before the murder, I could 
not get in touch with him. 

"Wednesday night Mr. Taylor called me at the club. I was in Mr. Hoyt's 
room, when the call came. We discussed the business appointment I wanted 
Mr. Taylor to participate in. As near as I can now recall it, it was about 7 
o'clock when Mr. Taylor called. He did not tell me much about his trip to 
Mt . Lowe . 

"Mr. Hoyt was present at the conversation . It lasted several minutes. 
Mr. Taylor then made an appointment for Thursday morning, at 10 o'clock. 

He appeared to be in best of spirits. He was pleasant and cheerful. 

"It was a few minutes after 7 that Mr. Taylor hung up. Then Mr. Hoyt 
and I went to the club dining-room and stayed there for dinner. 

"Thursday morning, Mr. Hoyt called me and told me I would not be able to 
keep the appointment with Mr. Taylor because he was dead. He then told me 
what he read in the papers." 

The investigators last night began to check up the facts supplied by 



Mr. Moreno in an effort to supply the missing links and thus account for every 
action and movement of the slain director. Mr. Moreno's story supplied much 
important data, the officers say. 


Some Rumors 

[The following was received in several e-mail messages from Nicholas Pinhey, 
who may be Antonio Moreno's grandson:] 

"...Moreno had a lot of skeletons in his closet, and I am determined to 
dig them out (my duty as his rumored grandson) .. .As for my story, my 
grandmother was married and worked at the Vitagraph studios, she supposedly 
was put in the family way by Moreno, producing my mother (born Marguerite 
Mary Moore, Hollywood, 1916). My grandmother, gave up my mom for adoption 
(the birth caused serious repercussions for her marriage), and she was taken 
in by a Judge or attorney named Cornell. The Cornells are the source of the 
Moreno story. Antonio visited my mother in the early 1930' s and gave her 
presents, but never contacted her again. My mother would have nothing to do 
with him in her later life. My oldest brother wanted to go after the estate 
when Moreno died. My mother forbade opening the records and forbade any 
action. She was not terribly fond of the topic. I never paid any attention 
to the story until February of this year. My son ran across a book by George 
Hadley-Garcia entitled "Hispanic Hollywood" with lots of info on Moreno. It 
suggested that the marriage to Daisy was a studio ploy to cover Moreno's 
homosexuality. It also states that Moreno's pal Ramon Novarro was gay and 
refused to marry, thus ruining his career. This piqued my interest. There is 
some resemblance to Moreno and my mother (long deceased), she was dark 
haired, dark eyed and very pretty. I started going through the records, and 
so far things check out. Looks like Moreno could have been a bisexual. 

"...Daisy was quite a party girl (according to many accounts) and the 



death smacks of wild Hollywood scandal. Even though I'm not related to Daisy 
and Tappan, the story intrigues me. Moreno supposedly pushed Daisy down a 
flight of stairs, injuring her arm. The auto accident (250 foot drop over 
Mulholland) was linked to an arm injury she had suffered. Some have hinted 
that she was killed and the car going over the cliff was the cover, in best 
movie tradition. ...The murdering the wife story follows the line that she 
threatened to cut Moreno off from her oil money (daughter of oil magnate 
Danziger) because she was tired of his boyfriends. They had a fight, he 
pushed her down the stairs. He moves out of the house. One week later, she 
is up on 'lovers leap' with a young Swiss gentleman named Rene Dussac. 

Dussac is a friend of both Moreno and Daisy's (Hmmm?). According to the 
press Dussac is driving because Daisy's arm is injured (could be the 
stairs?). They encounter fog, Dussac, unfamiliar with the headlights, 
attempts to adjust them, but accidentally turns them off. The car goes over 
the cliff, drops 250 feet and disintegrates. Daisy is killed, Dussac 
miraculously survives. He climbs up the cliff (??) with a broken back (??). 
Moreno is reported as distraught, especially as Daisy had indicated that a 
reconciliation was possible (about mid-week between the separation and the 
accident) .. .Moreno never remarries. Daisy is cremated and interred at the 
house (by her fish pond) and Antonio eventually sells the house to the 
Catholic Church (present owners), some say to atone for his sins." 

A biographical article on Antonio Moreno from the magazine FILMS OF THE 
GOLDEN AGE can be found on the web at 

http : //www. classicimages . com/foga/1996/winter/amoreno. html 

Back issues of Taylorology are available on the Web at any of the following: 

http : //www . angel fi re . com/az/Taylorology/ 
http : //www . etext . org/Zines/ASCII/Taylorology/ 
http : //www. silent-movies . com/Taylorology/ 

Full text searches of back issues can be done at http://www.etext.org/Zines/ 





or at http://www.silent-movies.com/search.html. For more information about 
Taylor, see 
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Minter and Shelby in Paris 







The murder of William Desmond Taylor increased the breach between Mary 
Miles Minter and her mother, Charlotte Shelby. Their dispute became public 
in August 1923 (see TAYLOROLOGY 11), and a lawsuit was filed by Minter in 
1925, seeking recovery of the money she had earned as an actress. In 1926, 
after another public flare-up of the Taylor case (see TAYLOROLOGY 14), 
Charlotte Shelby moved to Europe. She was followed in a few months by 
Minter. In Paris, December 1926, a reconciliation occurred between Shelby 
and Minter (see TAYLOROLOGY 35), and Minter 's lawsuit was settled out of 
court. The following interview took place in late 1927, while Minter and 
Shelby were living together in Paris; this was the first public interview 
given after the reconciliation . They later returned to Los Angeles, and 
Minter verbally defended Shelby throughout the remainder of her life. 

February 1928 
Jane Dixon 
PHOTOPLAY 

What Happened to Mary? 

Once there was a little girl with golden hair, blue eyes and a face that 
was fashioned for the camera. For the most part she was a good child; 
a little selfish perhaps, slightly willful and not particularly clever. 

She didn't have to be clever, because she was beautiful and she had a shrewd 
mother. But she wasn't bad or vicious or mean. 

For a few brief years, she had a most amazing run of luck. She received 
one of the highest salaries ever paid to a star. By careful publicity, she 
became the living symbol of innocent, happy girlhood. Her future was so 
bright that she was hailed as the successor of Mary Pickford herself. 

Then, at the height of the fairy tale, the clock struck twelve. 

And as strange a series of misfortunes descended upon Mary Miles Minter 



as ever befell a human being. 

And after these calamities, Mary Miles Minter faded away as completely 
as a discredited myth. 

First there was the William Desmond Taylor case--Hollywood ' s one classic 
murder. Taylor was found dead in his bungalow with a bullet through his 
back. In the investigation that followed, love letters, silly and 
pathetically girlish, were discovered written by Mary on butterfly-crested 
notepaper . 

Mary's name became inseparably linked with a particularly sordid and 
sinister murder. The mystery never has been solved and stalks about even 
now, like a restless ghost, to haunt those who were even remotely connected 
with it. 

Then Mary left her mother and brought suit against her for an accounting 
of the money that the mother, as Mary's guardian, controlled for her. Not a 
pretty spectacle--a girl suing her mother over money. Even when the case was 
adjusted by a reconciliation between Mary and her mother, the memory of it 
hung in the public mind. 

Other suits followed. Mary was named as the corespondent in a divorce 
suit. The United States government found that Mary and her mother owed money 
for income taxes. The movies turned a cold shoulder on Mary. The public 
heard that the slender child had turned into a plump young woman. Pursued by 
all the malevolent demons, Mary fled. 

How and where is Mary Miles Minter living? 

What becomes of a star when the gleam of it is cut off by clouds that 
scurry along between the eyes of earth and its stellar orbit? Perhaps the 
star goes on gleaming. At any rate, Mary Miles Minter goes on living. 

First, the place: In an unostentatious hotel in a quiet street just off 
the fashionable Champs Elysees in Paris. On the top floor. 

When I asked a hotel official to be shown to the apartment of Miss 
Shelby, he denied all knowledge of any such person. I assured him that no 
longer than an hour before I had telephoned Miss Shelby and had been invited 
to visit her. 



The official shook his head. His suspicion was by no means appeased. 

He retired through a door, which he closed securely behind him. After 
fifteen minutes he returned, summoned an attendant, whispered a long string 
of instructions and motioned us toward the elevator. We proceeded upward 
under escort. 

In the beginning I rather resented this escort, who insisted on keeping 
uncomfortably close to my elbow. Later I was grateful for his familiarity 
with the terrain. Never, otherwise, could I have found my way through the 
labyrinth of service halls, storerooms, unexpected turns and blind passages 
leading to a heavy gray door which gave no indication of what might go on 
behind it. 

The attendant knocked on the door. A staccato knock of dots and dashes 
that sounded like a signal. The whole thing struck me as being ludicrously 
like a scene in a mystery play. 

The door was opened by a slender, bird-like woman with searching eyes, 
straight set lips and a crown of reddish hair. The woman was Mrs. Charlotte 
Shelby, Mary Miles Minter's mother. 

Yes, Mary is living with the mother she once accused of appropriating 
her salary and whom she sued for approximately one million dollars of those 
earnings. 

Mary and mother are playing a sister act. Love me, love my mother. 

Love me, love my Mary. 

"God only made one Mary," says Mrs. Shelby. 

"A girl's best bet is her mother," says Mary. 

Just like the good old days, when Mary was at her crest. 

There are those who contend that Mary and Mother Shelby are living in a 
state of armed neutrality. I cannot say. There was no evidence of any hard 
feelings during my visit. 

Mary was suffering from the temper of a balky tooth. Mary's mother was 
full of solicitation for her daughter. Mary must partake of tea and toast 
even if she had to dip the toast in the tea. Mary must have an orange shawl 
thrown across her couch so she would not get the draught from an open window. 



Mary, Mary, and again, Mary! 

Some there are who claim remembrance of Mrs. Shelby when, as Mrs. Homer 
Reilly, she was the elocution teacher in the then small but vigorous town of 
Dallas, Texas. She taught the young folk to speak their pieces for the 
church festivals and the Christmas charades, it is said, and the pride of her 
motherhood was baby Juliet Reilly, now Mary Miles Minter. 

When there came a parting of the ways between little Juliet's mother and 
father, the elocution teacher resumed her maiden name of Shelby and Juliet 
Reilly became Juliet Shelby. Then Mrs. Shelby took her two little daughters 
to New York where, it was believed, she cherished hope of realizing stage 
ambitions for herself. 

Her interest, however, centered around little Juliet who, being a 
precocious youngster with an unusual doll-like face and winsome manner, soon 
came into demand for child parts. Juliet's success was so marked that Mrs. 
Shelby submerged her own ambitions in those of her daughter. 

Little Juliet became Mary Miles Minter, the two latter names belonging 
to her grandmother. 

What a tortuous road the elocution teacher and her daughter have 
traveled from Dallas, Texas, to the secluded, guarded apartment in Paris! 

And what does Mary look like now? No use denying that the little girl 
has grown up into quite a husky woman. Not even her most ardent admirers 
dare claim that she touches on or appertains to the fashionable silhouette. 
Added weight gives her a mature look, but it is not altogether unbecoming. 

She gives the impression of being healthy, fond of the fleshpots, but none 
too happy over their effect on her. 

The golden curls that once were to rival Mary Pickford's are now bobbed 
into a chic Parisian head-dress. 

"Please, must you say anything about me?' Mary pleaded. "People are not 

interested in me any more. They don't remember me. My name is forgotten." 

"Nonsense, Mary," expostulated her mother. 

"Well, then," said the shorn lamb, " I am studying. Music, mostly. No, 

I don't play. Not even a jewsharp. But I can hear music, and I can love it. 



I want to make music my friend instead of a mere passing acquaintance . 

"Have you taken up philosophy?" I inquired. Philosophy is so modish. 

And psychology. And psychoanalysis . The refuge of the misunderstood. 

"You're getting deep," laughed Mary. "I have philosophy only so far as 
I have lived it. And," she went on, "I haven't read a newspaper or a 
magazine story about myself since 1923. What's the use? One blunder, one 
mistake, one misfortune, and fame becomes infamy. The climb to public favor 
is sweet. The fall is swift. The return journey is interminable. 

"Not long ago, I was named as corespondent in a divorce case. A man I 
had met only in a casual way. When the news reached me, I was in Italy with 
my mother. Investigation brought out the fact that the wife of the casual 
acquaintance had selected my name as being the most sensational one on which 
to base a divorce suit. 

"I wanted to sue the wife who had taken recourse to such unfair methods 
in order to win her freedom, or whatever it was she hoped to win. My 
attorney advised me against such procedure. 

"'Drop it,' he said. 'Your friends know better. Folks who like to 
believe such things will believe what they want, anyway, no matter how much 
you exonerate yourself.' 

"I took my attorney's advice. One blunder. One mistake. One 
misfortune. The fireworks forever after." 

"And if you had it to do over again? If you were just beginning your 
career, how would you plan it?" 

Mary smiled. She has taken too many wallops from life to be disturbed 
by a powder puff. 

"I would NOT go into the movies." 

Take that, you youngsters and you oldsters with young ideas. 

Not that Mary turns thumbs down on the movies. How can she? But, 
according to her own confession, she has seen ten movies, aside from those in 
which she appeared, in her lifetime. Two of the ten were Chaplin comedies. 

"Moving pictures," confesses Mary, "are a wonderful art and a wonderful 


industry. But--not for me. 



"I should have remained true to the speaking stage," sighs Mary. 

"I made my first appearance at the age of four. The play was 'Cameo Kirby' 
and Nat Goodwin was the star. Perhaps I will return someday, somehow. Who 
knows?" 

In Defense of Charlotte Shelby 

Charlotte Shelby has always been considered one of the main suspects in 
the Taylor murder--and rightly so, due to the circumstantial evidence against 
her. But the case against her is far from proven, and the following are 12 
points to consider in her defense: 

1. It was reported that a man inquired at a local gas station a few hours 
before Taylor was killed, asking the whereabouts of the Taylor residence. 

The man was described as about 27 years old and could not possibly have been 
Shelby in disguise--she was in her mid 40's. Also, Shelby had visited 
Taylor's home at least once before, so she knew where he lived and would not 
have had to ask directions. 

2. The person observed and described (around 5 feet 9 inches tall) by Faith 
MacLean as leaving Taylor's home after the shot was fired also could not 
possible have been Shelby in disguise. Minter was 5'2" tall, and Shelby was 
about the same height. Also, the MacLean's maid stated she heard the 
footsteps of a man pacing in the alley behind the MacLean home (see 
TAYLOROLOGY 56); presumably the maid could tell the difference between the 
sound of a man pacing and a woman pacing. 

3. In 1937 Charlotte Shelby requested a Grand Jury investigation into the 
Taylor murder (see TAYLOROLOGY 22), and she cooperated fully with that new 




investigation. It seems highly unlikely that the killer would have requested 
such an investigation, re-activating the murder investigation which had lain 
dormant for so long. 

4. According to Detective Sanderson's 1941 letter (reprinted in WILLIAM 
DESMOND TAYLOR: A DOSSIER), a short time after the Taylor murder, Shelby 
instructed her chauffeur, Chauncey Eaton, to remove the unfired shells from 
her .38 caliber revolver and dispose of them. Several months later, in 
August 1922, Julia Miles, Charlotte Shelby's mother, threw the gun into a 
bayou in Louisiana. But this sequence makes no sense. The murder weapon 
itself would be far more incriminating than the unfired shells--why not 
dispose of the revolver and the shells immediately? And why give the shells 
to the (potentially untrustworthy) chauffeur? The sequence and manner in 
which Shelby disposed of her gun and shells does not sound like she killed 
Taylor with it. 

5. By all accounts, Mary Miles Minter's love for Taylor continued throughout 
her life ("I worshipped him in life... I worship him today. "--MABEL , p. 177). 
Yet Minter reconciled with Shelby in 1926 and Minter publicly defended Shelby 
from then on. If Shelby had indeed killed Taylor (particularly if Minter had 
witnessed the murder as is asserted by Kirkpatrick) then why would Minter 
have reconciled with Shelby and defended her? Minter evidently did NOT think 
Shelby killed Taylor. If Minter, who was very close to the situation and 
loved Taylor, did not think that her mother killed Taylor, then why should we 
think so? What information do we have that Minter did not have? 

6. Charlotte Shelby certainly feared prosecution for the Taylor murder. 

But Leslie Henry stated in a deposition that Charlotte Shelby in early 1926 
expressed concern that Mary Miles Minter may have killed Taylor (see 
TAYLOROLOGY 5). Linder those circumstances it is understandable why Shelby 
would have wanted to dispose of the gun--if that gun were found to have been 
the murder weapon, then Shelby would be the person likely to be convicted of 



the murder (having publicly threatened Taylor), even if Minter were the 
actual killer. Better to take no chances and just get rid of the gun. 


7. The evidence against Shelby is all circumstantial , and there are no solid 
witnesses against her. Marjorie Berger defended Shelby until it was implied 
that charges might be brought against Berger, at which point Berger reversed 
her testimony. Margaret Shelby Fillmore was an alcoholic, and involved in a 
bitter court battle over property and money at the time she made her 
statements against Shelby. 

8. As Shelby herself later pointed out, the Taylor murder ruined Minter's 
film career. If the money generated by Minter's career meant everything to 
Shelby, why would she kill Taylor and destroy Minter's career? 

9. The statements by Eaton and Berger, made years after the murder, claimed 
that Shelby knew of the murder too early on the morning of February 2. But 
Minter's arrival at the murder scene around noon that day, as indicated by 
her own statement (see TAYLOROLOGY 11) and the LOS ANGELES RECORD (see 
TAYLOROLOGY 56), indicates the timetable of Berger/Eaton is wrong (see 
WILLIAM DESMOND TAYLOR: A DOSSIER, pp. 338-9). 

10. The path of the bullet was very unusual, entering Taylor's left side and 
angling steeply upward. Several possibilities were mentioned by the police: 
(a) the killer crouched low behind the door and shot Taylor as he entered, 
firing upward; (b) the killer embraced Taylor in a "kiss of death," stuck the 
gun in Taylor's side and fired upward. It is difficult to imagine Charlotte 
Shelby participating in either of these scenarios--she does not appear to be 
the kind of person to crouch down, and it's hard to imagine Taylor embracing 
this woman who had threatened him. 

11. Minter said that when Shelby notified her on the morning of February 2 
that Taylor was dead, Shelby stated: "William Desmond Taylor has just been 



found murdered in his bed." (See TAYLOROLOGY 11.) The inaccuracy of that 
statement seems to fit with the circumstances under which Shelby reportedly 
learned the information second hand--Edna Purviance called Mabel Normand, 
Mabel Normand called her director Dick Jones on the Sennett lot, word spread 
throughout the Sennett lot and reached Carl Stockdale (who was acting in 
Mabel Normand 's film), Stockdale called Shelby and told her. Having passed 
through so many people verbally, the inaccuracy ("in his bed") is 
understandable and plausible. 

12. Minter also reportedly quoted Shelby as stating at that time (when 
notifying Minter that Taylor had been killed): "Your lover is dead and I am 
glad of it. I am glad the son-of-a-bitch is out of the way." That is a 
natural reaction on Shelby's part if Shelby were innocent of the murder; she 
opposed Mary's infatuation with Taylor, did all she could to keep them apart, 
and was glad that Taylor would no longer be a problem. But if Shelby had 
killed Taylor, then it would have been much more logical for a clever woman 
like Shelby to feign concern and sympathy for the victim; not verbally 
rejoice over his death and call him a "son-of-a-bitch"--drawing suspicious 
attention to her dislike of him. 

These 12 items, put together, cast "reasonable doubt" upon the assertion that 
Charlotte Shelby killed Taylor. She may have killed him, or not. Like 
Edward Sands, she remains a suspect, but only a suspect. 

The following biography of Mabel Normand, written before her death, has 
a number of errors and myths, but it also contains some incidents and 
anecdotes not found elsewhere. Harry Carr had worked as publicist for Mack 
Sennett for several years, and knew Mabel Normand personally. (For the facts 
of Mabel Normand 's life, see the books by Betty Harper Fussell and William T. 




Sherman.) The following is a Hollywood-type biography--partly true, partly 
false, and partly material which may or may not be true. 

Thanks to William T. Sherman for bringing this article to our attention. 

October-November , 1929 
Harry Carr 
SCREEN SECRETS 

The Tragic Life Story of Mabel Normand 

Mabel Normand will always be remembered as the little girl who littered 
up the floor of her limousine with peanut shells. 

As the girl who walked down the street with THE POLICE GAZETTE under one 
arm and the highbrow ATLANTIC MONTHLY under the other. 

As the girl with the brain of a philosopher and the ribald tongue of a 
gutter-snipe. 

As the girl whose intimate friends included a woman of international 
notoriety, a gentle old priest, the queen of a night club, a learned judge of 
the Federal bench and an old Indian squaw. 

As the girl whose friends and associates absolutely adored her; whose 
servants would willingly have committed murder in her behalf; yet who 
suffered as no other girl in Hollywood ever suffered from scandal and unjust 
gossip. 

As the girl who all but ruined herself through self sacrifice; and met 
only with ingratitude. 

As the girl to whom hardship and poverty brought happiness; to whom 
wealth and fame brought unhappiness. 

The life of Mabel Normand is as full of contradiction as a chapter from 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 

Mabel has always been a little tomboy. 

She was born on Staten Island in New York Harbor, in 1894. Her people 



were miserably poor. She "jes' growed," like Topsy. The little girls of the 
neighborhood were too tame. She played most of the time with the boys. She 
could "skin the cat" on the limbs of all the trees, play "one ol ' cat," wield 
a shinny club, and put up a pretty good fist fight on occasion. [1] 

Situated as Staten Island is, quite naturally the great playmate of all 
the children was the sea. Mabel played tag with the Atlantic Ocean from the 
time she could walk. It was important to her after life that she learned to 
swim and dive when she was a little girl. It wasn't tame-cat swimming that 
Mabel did. She could do any daring stunt in the water that the boys did. 

Her first distinction was to win the diving championship of Staten Island. 

Another fact that was to be an important factor in her life was that in 
Mabel's gang was a little French-Canadian boy. His name at that time was 
Louis Coti. In later years he altered the spelling to Lew Cody. He and 
Mabel played "prisoners' base" and swam together, as little children. Now 
she is Mrs. Lew Cody. 

She wasn't all boy, however. She had the usual yearnings of little 
girls for dolls and clothes. But her family had such a direful struggle for 
existence that she never had money for either. 

I have heard Mabel tell how she used to stand in front of the story 
windows at Christmas time and look, until her little heart ached, at the 
dolls that some little rich girl would find in her Christmas stocking. She 
told me how one day she found her favorite window so frosted by the storm of 
the night before that she couldn't see into the window. So she leaned 
against the glass and licked a peek hole through the frost with her little 
hot tongue. 

At the time Mabel was growing up, it was the period of girls and 
artists. "The Gibson Girl" upstaged the world from the covers of LIFE. 

"The Penrhyn Stanlaws Girl" smiled out through a swirl of decoration. 

"The Howard Chandler Christy Girl" beamed from bachelors' walls. A girl with 
a lovely face found her footsteps drawn to the studios. Mabel was a 
beautiful child--with big lustrous eyes, a face that glowed with animation 
and intelligence. Her figure was superb. 



Several girls of her acquaintance , among them Alice Joyce and Olive 
Thomas, were posing for artists: they brought Mabel along. She posed for 
many of the magazine covers and story illustrations. She posed for Penrhyn 
Stanlaws, C. D. Williams, Cole Phillips and other famous artists. She got 50 
cents and hour and $5.00 for posing for photographs for front covers. 

Between times, she was a cloak model. Once every season, she and Alice Joyce 
and several other girls went to Wanamaker's in Philadelphia , as part of a New 
York fashion show. 

Mabel got to be quite famous as a model. It was in the days of full 
skirts with ruffles and she won a prize offered for the most beautiful 
"Fluffy Ruffles" girl. 

One day she and some of the other girls were reading a newspaper in one 
of the studios. They saw an advertisement stating that twenty beautiful 
girls were wanted at the motion picture studio of the Vitagraph Company. 

At that time, Vitagraph came pretty near being the motion picture 
business. Under the leadership of Commodore J. Stuart Blackton, the company 
was beginning to reach out from little news flashes of flags waving from flag 
poles, cows standing in running streams, engines steaming down the tracks, 
and started little dramas. 

Candidates appeared in swarms. Commodore Blackton says it was no job to 
pick out Mabel form the swarm. She shone out in the line of waiting 
candidates like a diamond on a sidewalk, she was so beautiful and so adorably 
young. 

Fler first picture narrowly escaped being her last. In order to make the 
tank deeper for diving, a pit filled with water and surrounded by planking 
was constructed inside the other tank. They didn't know much about studio 
engineering in those days. Just as Mabel was getting ready to make a dive 
into the tank, the whole thing burst with a roar and a rush of water. 
Everybody on the set was half drowned and heavy planks were flung about like 
chaff from a threshing machine. 

After the swimming picture was finished, the rest of the twenty swimming 
young ladies were sent on their way. Mabel was offered a regular job. 



Her salary sounded like staggering wealth. She got $25--every week! 

At that time, there were several stars in the Vitagraph Company who were 
headed for fame. Jim Corbett, ex-heavyweight champion of the world, was 
making some physical culture pictures with the help of Florence Turner. 

Anita Stewart was a lovely little girl just trying to break in. Maurice 
Costello--father of Helene and Dolores--was the bright star. 

Mabel's first picture was with Maurice Costello. It was called "Over 
The Garden Wall." She played the part of a girl who disguised herself as a 
maid to test the affections of her rich lover. [2] 

Mabel didn't last long at Vitagraph. That corporation decided to 
stagger along without her services--owing to a typically Mabelesque incident. 

The old elevated railroad ran past the studio--right past Mabel's 
dressing room. This was far too great a temptation for her tomboy heart. 

She used to stand in the window and kid the passengers as they went by. Some 
of them got sore and complained to the picture company officials, who looked 
very grave at Mabel. That young lady was defiant. "What do the dirty dogs 
want to look in my dressing room windows for?" she demanded. The discussion 
led to this and that. It finally led to Mabel's looking for a job. 

At that time the old Biograph was getting started on Fourteenth street 
in New York. A long, lean actor named David Wark Griffith was begging for a 
chance to direct a picture. A very much embarrassed Irishman, who had been 
working his way from a pick and shovel on the streets to a job singing in a 
chorus, was asking them if they needed a strong man. His name was Michael 
Sinnott; but he preferred being called Mack Sennett. A little girl from the 
stage was there with her mother. Her name was Mary Pickford. Blanche Sweet, 
a young dancer, had come to do a dance scene in a picture and had lingered on 
to become an actress. 

Billy Bitzer, the veteran camera-ace who photographed "Broken Blossoms," 
"Intolerance , " "The Birth of a Nation" and other Griffith masterpieces, 
remembers when Mabel joined the Biograph company. He says she was at that 
time the most beautiful girl he had ever seen. 

The trouble was that she didn't get the breaks. Her flare was for 



comedy and most of the Griffith pictures in those days were solemn and heavy 
affairs. 

The other girls, Mary Pickford and the Gishes, tried very hard to get 
on. They were always experimenting with new makeups, making tests, etc. 

But her job weighed very lightly on Mabel. So it can't be said that she made 
a great artistic commotion in the picture world. 

In those days, Griffith was turning out a picture a week. Mabel, Mary 
Pickford, Blanche Sweet--and later the Gish girls and Florence Turner, were 
in most of them. Whenever there was a comedy bit, Mabel played it. When 
there wasn't, she frequently played heavy ladies with a dark past. 

The first great adventure of her life came when Griffith brought the 
Biograph company out West. They found an old house in Los Angeles and played 
one-reel dramas. 

Mabel lived under the chaperonage of Mrs. Pickford. Mabel was still the 
studio tomboy. She was recognized as a holy terror. She lived with Alice 
Joyce and another girl in one of the early day apartment houses in Flollywood. 

From the first, Mabel showed brilliant promise as an actress. She had a 
vivid sense of drama, a striking originality and an artistic sympathy. The 
only trouble she had was in learning the technique of the screen. She wanted 
to go through every scene like a whirlwind. The camera was out of breath 
trying to keep up. But so great is Mabel's power of concentration and will 
power that she finally became noted throughout the film world for her perfect 
sense of time. Fler screen scenes became models to be studied in that regard. 

When I first knew Mabel Normand, she was a queen. 

That was in 1916. The old Keystone comedies were then at the height of 
their fame. The Keystone Kops were known all over the world. The pay checks 
of the kops held many names afterward to be famous--Flarold Lloyd, Mai St. 
Clair, Slim Summerville, Ramon Novarro. 

It was like a big fun factory. There were twenty-two producing 
companies. When the studio automobiles drew up in front of the old Sennett 
lot every morning to take the comedians out on location, it looked like an 
army mobilization. 



Comedies fairly poured out of the studio to the market. 

It was a veritable kindergarten of genius and fame. Nearly every girl 
and many of the men afterward became famous screen stars--Phyllis Haver, Mary 
Thurman, Gloria Swanson, Louise Fazenda, Marie Prevost, Polly Moran, Wallace 
Beery, Raymond Hatton, Raymond Griffith, Charlie Chaplin, Chester Conklin, 

Ben Turpin, Mack Swain... 

Mabel was the undisputed queen. 

Everything in the Sennett lot was as Irish as Paddy's cart. Sennett had 
a grand studio office built for himself with paneling made of teakwood and 
mahogany; and always held all his business consultations in the Turkish bath 
rubbing room. The big concrete studios were surrounded with old wooden 
shacks so that the whole effect was of Hooligan's Flats. There were even the 
goats and the stray cats and dogs wandering around having free fights in the 
scenery. It was the breath of life to Mabel. She was never happy in any 
other studio. 

She was the most exasperating and the most adorable of stars. She was 
never there when they wanted her. Every picture was an alley fight with the 
director. And through it all, Mabel had about as much "side" and was about 
as "upstage" as an old hat. If she had any fighting to do (which she had 
about once an hour) she fought with Mack Sennett; she didn't take it out on 
the hired help. 

I recall one day when there was an important scene to do. They were on 
location. One of Mabel's girl friends drove up. Mabel ran out to see her, 
climbed into the car and did not come back for two weeks. 

In the beginning, Mabel's comedies were all made with Sennett and Fred 
Mace and Ford Sterling. As the company prospered and grew to proportions, 
Sennett stopped acting and became an executive. 

About this time, a new comedian hove in sight. He had been a hick 
variety actor in Bisbee, Arizona. He got ambitious and came to Los Angeles, 
where he acted in little burlesque shows on Main street. His name was Roscoe 
Arbuckle. Sennett found him and put him into comedies with Mabel. To my 
mind, these pictures were the high tide of two-reel comedies. In many of 



them Mabel swam and dove. The success of these swimming-in-tights pictures 
was such that it became impossible to supply the demands of the market. They 
eventually led to the launching of the Sennett Bathing girls. In these 
pictures, Mabel had pretty much her own way. The ideas were often her own 
and the direction reflected her sure touch and daring originality. 

I don't know why Mabel always wanted to appear as a roughneck. Even in 
those days she had a brilliant, thoughtful mind. She read books of heavy 
German philosophy that I couldn't even pretend to understand. She wrote good 
poetry--and hid it. Never was there a girl of such perversity. She always 
took a delight in putting her worst foot forward. 

I remember when Charlie Chaplin joined the company. Sennett found him 
--as every one knows--acting in a vaudeville sketch called "A Night in a 
London Music Hall." Mabel took a dislike to him. 

Sennett always treated every comedy recruit--no matter how famous--the 
same way. For two or three weeks, he let him roam around the lot--neglected , 
ignored--lower than the dust. It was during this lonely period that Charlie 
found those old shoes, the little cane and the funny derby hat in a corner of 
an old prop room. 

When he finally got a part, it was in one of Mabel's comedies. She 
could not see him at all and did not like him. Mabel was as Irish as the map 
of Dublin. I imagine it would have been a singular Englishman who could have 
walked into her heart. 

She and Charlie used to fight like a dog and a monkey. She did most of 
the fighting. She never called him by his right name. She invented the most 
extraordinary and diabolical nick-names for him. He didn't like the way she 
did comedy and she didn't like his brand. His technique was entirely 
different from the one then in vogue. 

Money to Mabel was just something to be thrown around. She put it in a 
pocket that had no bottom, nothing but a hole. Compared with Charlie, Calvin 
Coolidge was a prodigal wastrel. 

Charlie should have been suspicious when Mabel asked him to go with 
Fatty Arbuckle and three or four others for an evening at a night club at 



Vernon. But--for once--he wasn't. Every one ordered everything on the menu 
card. When the waiter came with the check every one but Charlie was dismayed 
to find that he had left his pocket-book at home. Charlie had to pay--and 
the bill was $40. He would not speak to Mabel for weeks. 

Mabel had a heart of gold. I do not believe any such generous or self- 
sacrificing soul ever lived in this world. She flung both her money and her 
quick sympathies around as though dollars were leaves and she owned an 
unlimitable forest. 

Every workman on the lot adored Mabel. She used to borrow the "makings" 
from them and smoke Bull Durham cigarettes on the sets. She knew all about 
their children and how they were getting on in the world. 

There was an old blacksmith who did all the iron work for the sets. 

Mabel had helped him when he stepped on a chunk of hot iron and had to go to 
the hospital. When his wife was operated on, she paid all the bills. 

I happened to be wandering around the studio on the day before 
Christmas. The old fellow came up and, with shy embarrassment , handed her a 
funny little package--all rumpled up. Mabel unwrapped what was probably the 
most outrageously ugly soft pillow cover ever seen in the world. She threw 
her arms around the old fellow's neck and kissed him twice--once for himself 
and once for his wife. After he had gone, she showed me the funny little 
uneven stitches, made by trembling, old fingers. Then she sat down and 
cried. 

One thing I always liked about Mabel--the wives of her men friends were 
also her friends. Mabel had no more inhibitions than a savage of the South 
Seas. But there was nothing dirty about her private life. In fact, 
somewhere under Mabel's reckless swear words was a Puritan morality. 

On one memorable occasion Mabel was dining in the Alexandria--at that 
time the fashionable gathering place of the movie stars. A famous woman star 
who had just been the co-respondent in a divorce suit, came over to Mabel's 
table. Mabel leaped up, flaming with anger. "Don't you talk to me--you--" 
she cried. "I may not be a Sunday school character, but I never have broken 
up homes and broken women's hearts. I let married men alone." 



Dear harum-scarum Mabel! I remember once when she was coming to our 
house for a seven o'clock dinner. She arrived at 10:30 and innocently asked 
if she was late. 

Texas Guinan told me how she looked out on her front steps one morning 
in her house on Tenth street, New York, and there sat Mabel eating peanuts-- 
like a little street gamin. At that time one of the most famous motion 
picture stars in the world, she had gotten lonesome and had decided to come 
to have breakfast with Texas. She got there pretty early so she sat on the 
front steps a couple of hours. 

One of the most thundering hits in the history of motion pictures was 
"Tillie's Punctured Romance." This was the first long comedy ever made. And 
it was made with misgivings. The trade did not believe a funny picture could 
hold the laughs for six or seven reels. Sennett cast it with a great 
triumvirate--Mabel , Fatty Arbuckle and Charlie Chaplin. It was a record 
breaker ! 

The exhibitors began yelling for more and Mabel was launched in 
"Mickey." The making of it was one long chapter of grief. 

The story was written in the first instance by Anita Loos--later to 
become the author of GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES. And then the story was re- 
written by about everybody in Flollywood. 

There are many ways of winning the heart of a lady; but if Lew Cody won 
Mabel in "Mickey," then it opens a new chapter in the art of love. 

I remember that he chased her around and around the room, kicking over 
chairs while the fair one yelled for help. She ended up hanging on the edge 
of the eaves of a roof that overlooked a precipice. And in this case it was 
a real roof and a real precipice. Mabel was always a star athlete and 
absolutely without fear. 

I don't imagine that one thought of marriage ever entered their heads 
during the making of "Mickey." All I can remember about them was the way 
they kidded on the sets. Mabel is the wittiest girl I have ever known and 
Lew is famous all over the country as a wise-cracker and story teller. 

And as in the case of Mabel, so is the case of Lew. Behind their 



fooling is a wealth of sound "big" reading and genuine brain power. Anyone 
thinking of their courtship, will imagine it as good vaudeville, but I am 
willing to wager that they talk of books more than anything else. 

You could write a book about the making of "Mickey." The adventures and 
mishaps were plenty. It dragged along for a year or more until everybody was 
disgusted and discouraged with the darn thing. 

One little scene comes to my mind that is so characteristically Mabel 
that I shall have to tell it. 

She had a scene with a bull dog. He took his art too seriously and-- 
without meaning to--bit her very badly. There was a terrible commotion. 
Doctors were arriving with first aid and Mabel was laid out for treatment. 
Everybody had forgotten the dog. The poor, abashed fellow was covered with 
mortification. With the most woebegone expression I ever saw in a dog's 
eyes, he had crawled off into a corner of a set and lay there waiting for 
heaven to strike him dead for his iniquities. 

It was Mabel who saw him. She flung off all the doctors and the nurses 
and the bandages and ran over to take the dog in her arms. "Look," she cried 
indignantly, "you have broken his heart." And she proceeded to explain to 
him that artists frequently fall under the spell of their art and hurt 
people. 

"Mickey" was finally finished and, after a long period, released. It 
proved to be one of the greatest triumphs of the history of motion pictures. 
It is still known to the trade as "the mortgage lifter." I imagine it is 
still running somewhere. It brought Mabel an offer from Samuel Goldwyn of a 
starring job at a salary then unheard of--$3,500 a week. She took the 
job. [3] 

She was riding on the crest of the wave when she left the old Mack 
Sennett Studio to become a $3,500 a week star with Sam Goldwyn. She went out 
with the tide. She was never very successful or happy off that funny old 
Sennett lot. 

While she was starring for Goldwyn, it happened that Geraldine Farrar 
was working in the same studio. Mabel made it her mission in life to see 



that the illustrious Geraldine did not lose her sense of democracy. 

A male opera star was playing in Farrar's picture and they playfully 
carried their atmosphere with them. They used to sing little impromptu 
dialogue at each other. As for instance: "Good Morn-ING! how are you this 
mo-o-o-orn-i-i-ing?" And the tenor would reply from the balcony in front of 
his dressing room, "V-e-e-ry well, I TFIANK YOU." Naturally this was too much 
for Mabel. One day the opera stars were horrified to hear another voice 
chiming into their duet with an outburst of song not calculated to add to the 
dignity of either, or the peace and harmony of the situation. 

Farrar was naturally nervous about being watched when she acted. She 
complained to the management that Mabel stood around the scenery and rubbered 
at her. The management tactfully suggested that Mabel find some other kind 
of entertainment . Mabel insisted that she had to look at something and she 
didn't know where else to look. Whereupon all the Farrar sets were boxed in 
like a national bank vault. The world went very well, then--until it was 
discovered that Mabel was peeking through a knot hole. The knot hole was 
plugged up. One day Miss Farr heard a noise that seemed to come from above. 
She glanced up to see that that terrible infant had shinned up a balcony and 
was looking down at her from the roof. 

If Mabel had thrown her money around before, she poured it out in floods 
now. Every rag tag in Flollywood who could think of a sob story touched 
Mabel . 

In the middle of her engagement she made a little trip to Paris which is 
still historic. One of the Paris dress makers sold her a gold gown for 
$10,000; she bought enough jewelry to stock a store. Mabel still has one of 
the most marvelous collections of gems in the world. 

When she came from Paris--having paid all the expenses of her girl 
playmates, she told what a grand time she had had. This made some of her 
other girl friends feel so sad and neglected that Mabel took the next boat 
back to show them a good time, too. Returning from this trip, she 
encountered another sad and neglected coterie on the dock and took the next 
boat for the third time. Altogether, those trips set Mabel back 



$250,000. [4] 

Her Goldwyn pictures were not very successful. They were just pictures. 
Mabel was always essentially a comedienne and the art of comedy making is a 
very special talent. The Goldwyn studio just wasn't equipped for the 
job. [5] 

In the end, she drifted back to Sennett's--I believe on an arrangement 
with Goldwyn. In rapid succession she made three of the greatest comedies of 
her career--"Molly-0, " "Suzanna" and "The Extra Girl." 

"Suzanna" was such a knock-out that Mary Pickford offered Sennett 
$50,000 for the story and tried to persuade him to take a vacation from his 
own studio and direct her in a picture. Mary told me she would rather have 
had Mabel Normand's work in that picture to her credit than anything else she 
had ever seen on the screen. 

Providence at this time evidently decided that Mabel had been licking 
the buttered side of the bread about long enough. Down on her head came a 
series of the most singular misfortunes that ever befell a star. 

She had a personal quarrel with Mack Sennett that, I think, broke her 
heart. I think that Mabel had always loved this big handsome Irishman. 

For two years, then, she lived almost the life of a recluse. She had a 
woman companion who was half maid and half pal. Mabel read and wrote. 

I have seen some of her poetry. It has a remarkable quality. None of it has 
ever been printed. She keeps it in a locked book. 

The day that William Desmond Taylor was murdered, Mabel woke up to find 
herself the heroine of an international love episode. 

I have among my papers a memorandum of Mabel's own account of her affair 
with Taylor. It gives a breezy idea of the way Mabel talks: "Well," she 
said, "it seems like Mr. Taylor was the odd man when we went to parties and I 
was the odd girl going around with a married crowd--Ruth Roland, Henry King 
and a lot of married couples. 

"A lot of people thought Taylor was very fond of me and that I didn't 
return it. Then they decided that we were engaged; then they made up their 
minds that I wasn't very nice to him and that we had quarreled. 



"I never had any quarrel with him--except for instance when we were at a 
party or something and I would run away and pay attention to a lot of other 
people. Bill would say, when we were going home, that I didn't treat him 
nicely. And I would say: 'For God's sake, why do you stand around with that 
trick dignity of yours? You make me sick.' 

"Bill would say: 'Good God, don't you know I love you?' 

"And I would say: 'Well, then for God's sake, don't be melodramatic 
about it. '" 

Mabel was the last person to see Taylor alive. She had come to his 
apartment to get a book. Fie gave her the book: they talked for a few 
moments; then he took her to her limousine. Fie was next seen dead on his 
dining room floor. 

Mabel was examined and cross-examined by the detectives. She insisted 
that she knew nothing about the murder. She was such a delicious morsel for 
gossip that the papers couldn't let her alone. In spite of some letters that 
Mabel was very anxious to get back and which were afterward found in the 
murdered man's riding boots, I think that it was never a serious love affair. 

Every other person connected with the affair was allowed to forget it, 
but some one was continually dragging the ghost of Taylor out and parading it 
before her. 

Years afterward, a district attorney, anxious for publicity, whooped it 
up again and dragged Mabel back in--when she had finally struggled back to 
another start in motion pictures. 

"Say," she said, "if I have to repeat this again, I am going to set it 
to music to relieve the monotony. I've already committed it to memory." 

Mabel passed off the situation with gay courage, but it hurt. I have 
never seen a girl so crushed and humiliated. 

Mabel was ill for a long time after the Taylor murder case. Fler health 
had been failing for a long time. All this worry--these sleepless nights-- 
didn't help. Fler picture career seemed to have faded away. Fler finances 
were in a terrible condition. It looked like seventeen kinds of ruin were 
staring her in the face. 



One thing about Mabel though; some one always seems to arrive with a net 
when she is falling. In this case it was an attorney--Claude I. Parker and 
his brother, Ivan Parker. Some of Mabel's most devoted friends are 
professional men of highest standing. 

I imagine that no attorney ever tackled a more terrible mess than 
Mabel's finances. In her safety deposit box he found pay checks that had 
lain for years without being cashed. Her check book looked like the daily 
record of a charity institution. Checks for $l,000--checks for $3,500-- 
$2,000--$2,500. . .to people she scarcely knew. 

By main strength and violence, her attorney would drag Mabel into his 
office and she would sit like a guilty, naughty little girl while he went 
over her check stubs. 

"Now," he would say, "why in the name of the seven hinges of hell did 
you give that woman $4,000?" 

"Oh, Mrs. Thingamobob--whatever her name is..." Mabel would say. "Sure 
I gave her the money." 

"But why?" thundered the exasperated lawyer. 

"Why, she needed it," answered Mabel--as though that were final and 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Parker told me that--in spite of her scatter-brain method of making 
ducks and drakes out of good money--Mabel ' s memory is so extraordinary that 
she could remember every check she had written. Her mind is like a 
dictograph record. 

She was finally straightened out financially. She now keeps her 
returned checks pinned to the stubs. A trust fund of $50,000 has been set 
apart for the care and protection of her mother and Mabel herself is safely 
enjoying a good, sound income that is safe from all the sob sisters with 
itching palms. When they found they had to tell their driveling stories to a 
lawyer with thin tight lips, they faded away. Most of their undying 
friendship for Mabel also faded. One of her tragedies has been the 
ingratitude of the people for whom she has sacrificed herself. 

About two years after the Taylor murder, another tragedy came slamming 



down out of a clear sky and all but destroyed Mabel. She was as much to 
blame for it as she was for the whale that swallowed Jonah. 

It was a curious story. A love sick boy who had adored her from afar 
had finally gotten into her life as a chauffeur, to be near her. In the 
innocence of her heart, Mabel never dreamed that this quiet, subdued, polite 
young boy in chauffeur's uniform was wildly, passionately in love with her. 

His name was Horace A. Greer. Probably that was not his real name. 

It is known that he was also called Joe Kelly. A rather mysterious young 
fellow. It was said after the tragedy that he was the son of a rich family 
in the east. He had, however, worked as a chauffeur for Charles Ray and one 
of the Spauldings. 

It was the last day of 1923. Mabel was very ill. She was going to the 
hospital the next day to be operated on for appendicitis. But after all, New 
Year's night was New Year's night with Mabel. [6] 

Edna Purviance telephoned her to come over to her house on Vermont 
avenue. "Court" was there. "Court" was Courtland Dines, a young millionaire 
form Denver who was a Hollywood beau at the moment. 

Greer drove her over and left her at the door. 

"Come on, you dirty dogs," said Mabel, bursting into Edna's house. 

"Step into your dance and let's go somewhere." 

Mr. Dines, however, didn't want to go somewhere. 

Greer, the chauffeur, went back to Mabel's house. He worked around the 
house taking down Mabel's Christmas tree. Mabel's secretary and companion 
telephoned her at Edna's house. She told Mr. Dines, who came to the phone, 
that Mabel ought to come home; that she was ill and had to go to the hospital 
the next day. "Oh, it's early yet," said Dines airily; "send over my 
Christmas package." Mabel had forgotten to bring his present. 

The secretary put her hand over the telephone and said to Greer, "He 
won't let her come home. He won't let her leave the house." Quietly, 
grimly, Greer said that he would take over Mr. Dines' Christmas present; and 
went out to the car. 

Let Mabel tell the rest of the story: 



"Joe," she said (she always called him Joe, although his name was 
Horace) "came in and he had the Christmas package. I noticed nothing unusual 
about him. I left the room. I went into Edna's room. She had her evening 
gown on, but it wasn't hooked up yet. I didn't want the chauffeur to see 
Edna with her gown unhooked so I went in and said to Edna: 'Say, you dirty 
dog, where's your powder puff?' 

"Then all of a sudden I heard those terrible things. I thought they 
were fire crackers. I used to throw fire crackers at Ben Turpin--poor old 
Ben--all the time at the Sennett Company, until he threatened to quit his 
job. That's what I thought they were--fire crackers. They were popping all 
over the house." 

But they weren't fire crackers. The young chauffeur had asked Mabel to 
come home and Dines had sneered at his anxious devotion. Greer had drawn a 
revolver and fired bullets into Dines until the revolver jammed. Then he 
drove to the police station and gave himself up. 

Dines did not die--but Mabel did. She died a thousand deaths. No one 
will ever know what she went through. Edna Purviance is a slow, quiet, self- 
contained girl. She had nothing to say to the reporters, so she escaped. 
Mabel could not help being good copy. Every reporter who worked on the case 
adored Mabel and would have strangled himself with his own hands to have 
helped her, but they just wrecked her. 

It just happened to be one of those times when Hollywood was looking for 
a chance to be shocked. The women's clubs felt like passing resolutions 
against somebody, so they passed them about Mabel. Why they picked on Mabel 
is a mystery. It was a furious scandal. Mabel was the only one who was not 
to blame in any remote way, so naturally she was made the goat. It just 
about finished her screen career. 

About three years ago, Mabel tried another timid venture in pictures. 

Hal Roach of the Roach Comedies collided with an inspiration. He would bring 
back some of the old-time stars in his comedies. He signed Theda Bara and 
Mabel Normand and several others. It was an unfortunate adventure. None of 
them got to first base. When they got them in the pictures, nobody knew what 



to do with them. So Mabel surrendered her screen career with a sigh. 

Not long after that, Hollywood spilled over the coffee cups in the 
morning in their astonishment at what they read in the morning paper. Mabel 
had gone up the coast with a gay automobile party and had come back a married 
lady. Her husband was her old school mate, Lew Cody--who in "Mickey" had 
been the villain who pursued her. 

Sudden? Yes, it was sudden. But that does not mean it was not a 
decision well thought out. When Mabel and Lew started on a trip to Ventura 
with a gay party they apparently had about as much intention of trying to 
swim to China as they had of being married. But Mabel's decisions are 
lightning flashes. 

Her honeymoon was a characteristically "Mabel" as her bag of peanuts and 
her ATLANTIC MONTHLY. She didn't like Lew's mansion in Beverly Hills, 
anyhow, it was too much trouble to move her clothes; so she lived in her 
house and he lived in his house and occasionally they went to call on each 
other. Lately, however, they moved in Lew's house. 

Much of the time since their marriage, they have been separated by 
circumstances. Lew went into vaudeville and has been on the road almost 
continuously. Both he and Mabel have been ill a great deal. One time last 
winter when she was ill in a hospital in Altadena with her life despaired of, 
Lew was almost as ill in Chicago. All they could do was send each other 
telegrams. 

They go out very little socially, on account of Mabel's health; but they 
are most in demand of any married couple in Hollywood. Lew, in fact, is 
almost a professional dinner guest. I dare say that he is invited to two- 
thirds of the public banquets given in Hollywood. He is the most brilliant 
after-dinner speaker I have ever heard. And that goes even for Will Rogers. 

Mabel would be a riot socially if she had the slightest interest in it 
--with her beauty, her charm and her scintillant brains. I would give a good 
deal to hear Lew and Mabel both going at once as I used to hear them in the 
old days. 

Since her marriage, little has been heard of Mabel. She lives in 



Beverly Hills, the motion picture suburb of Los Angeles. Sometimes she goes 
out to parties. She reads a lot, writes a lot, and hides her writings in a 
locked book. 

Twice during the last few years her life has been despaired of. She 
says it is "just a cold." Her beautiful body is sadly wasted, but her spirit 
is aflame as ever. She is just as inquisitive, as eager and as keen as ever. 
But sometimes the Mabel that nobody knows has her hours of sorrow and 
despair. 

I have a letter from Mabel that I treasure dearly because it is a side 
of Mabel that very few know--the sincere, sorrowful, sweet child underneath 
the reckless little tomboy who throws fire-crackers at the actors. It reads: 

"Dear Harry: 

"Somehow or other tonight I am in a very lonely mood, so I am going to 
write you of something that I have always intended telling you when we should 
meet, but I have decided that it is very selfish of me to keep it any longer. 

"A very dear friend of mine who knows you personally and who has always 
been one of my most loyal and staunchest f riends--something , Harry, that one 
cannot buy--to who I have gone with my many troubles, because you know 
unhappiness makes sensitive people cowardly--and whom I have never left 
without some encouragement and solace..." (She goes on to tell me of a hidden 
kindness done me by a very eminent lawyer--a kindly deed of which I had never 
been conscious. She wanted me to know it--that I should ever more deeply 
appreciate his friendship.) 

"You know, Harry," she continues, "there is a mystic power in the ties 
which friendship throws around the human heart and I am sure he is one of 
your truest and most loyal friends. 

"Shall we call him the judge?--and I will leave you to guess the rest. 

"Give my regards to Mrs. Carr and the family and this will be a secret 
just between you and me and I am happier now than when I began to write this 
letter. 

"Ever your friend, 

"Mabel Normand." 



I know Mabel--all her faults and her failings and her golden 
virtues. . .and her great heart and her great soul--and I am proud of her 
friendship as I have been proud of the friendship of few men or women. 
She is a great actress and a great woman. 

Interviews with Taylor's Sister-In-Law 


February 4, 1922 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 

Woman Tells of Dual Life 

Additional details of the dual life led by William Desmond Taylor, 
motion picture director, murdered Wednesday night, were revealed last night 
when The Examiner located his sister-in-law, Mrs. Ada P. Deane-Tanner , in 
Monrovia . 

It was an extraordinary recitation which Mrs. Tanner related regarding 
the dead man. 

Elis real name, she said, was William Desmond [sic] Deane-Tanner and it 
was his brother, Dennis, that she married. 

Only twice in her life had she ever seen this mysterious figure, known 
to Hollywood and to the picture world as William D. Taylor. 

Once was on the birth of her daughter, IB years ago, in New York city, 
when he came to see his brother's child and wife on her hospital bed. 

The other time was in Los Angeles, six years ago, when she went to the 
studio to find him. 

According to this woman's story, as she told it in her little Monrovia 
home last night, William D. Taylor, the director, during the past six years 
and up to his death absolutely refused to admit he was her brother-in-law, 
and yet, when her health broke down a [sic] years ago he began sending her a 




monthly allowance, which she was receiving regularly up to the time of his 
death. 

He wouldn't admit that he was her relative but he supported her, though 
never seeing her. 

A more astounding part of the story is Mrs. Deane-Tanner ' s recital of 
the manner in which her own husband in 1912 disappeared from sight never to 
be seen again. 

"I don't know whether he is alive today or not," she said. "William D. 
Taylor's brother left me for the office one day and never was heard from or 
seen since. 

"I asked Mr. Taylor, as he called himself here, about my husband's 
disappearance in letters to him, but he said that he had not (in 1921) seen 
or heard from my husband for fourteen years. This I know wasn't so, as my 
husband was by my side when my brother-in-law called on me at the birth of my 
daughter, twelve years before, in 1921, now thirteen years ago." 

Mrs. Deane-Tanner refused to say what her husband's business was, but 
intimated that he had a considerable income. 

When he disappeared, she said, she spent a small fortune trying to find 
him, in detective bills and in other ways, but though she had the earth 
scoured to the best of her ability in an effort to trace the man, she was 
never able to get an inkling of what happened to him in those minutes between 
his leaving their home and the time when he should have--but never did-- 
arrive at his office... 

When Mrs. Deane-Tanner six years ago heard from a friend here that her 
brother-in-law was in Hollywood under an assumed name, she went to the studio 
to find him. 

She finally, she said, secured an interview with him, but he 
persistently refused to admit he was Deane-Tanner , though she was positive he 
was the same man who stood above her bedside an smiled at her new-born baby. 

So she left and had nothing more to do with Taylor-Tanner until her 
health began to fail a year ago. She had a 12-year-old daughter with her and 
was in need of funds, having spent all she had searching for her husband and 



educating her daughter. 

So she again went to Taylor or Tanner, this time writing him and telling 
him of her predicament. He replied to her, again denying that he had ever 
been Tanner, but at the same time he sent her a check and ever since has been 
giving an allowance. 

February 4, 1922 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 

...Mrs. Deane-Tanner in Monrovia said the last check from Mr. Taylor 
came about January 20, last. She said she came to Monrovia nine years ago 
and got in touch with him six years ago, appealing to him for help. 

February 5, 1922 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 

Divorced Wife Reveals Brothers' Tangled Lives 
Mystery Story Related by Mrs. Deane-Tanner 
Sister-in-Law of Murdered Director Says Two Husbands Who 
Disappeared Were Not the Same Man; Dennis Never Found 

Out of the tangled lives of two brothers, deputy sheriffs last night 
were endeavoring to find the secret of the death of William D. Taylor. 

Both had been married; both were fathers; both had everything to hold 
them at home. 

But both mysteriously disappeared from their homes and their old haunts. 

One is dead, after a reappearance in a new land--the West--and died in 
the glory of a success in his chosen field. 

The other has never reappeared--unless in some way the other brother is 



connected with the murder of William D. Taylor. 

The amazing story of a double life, as told exclusively in the city 
additions of The Examiner yesterday from the lips of Mrs. Ada Deane-Tanner , 
sister-in-law of the dead man, was elaborated upon yesterday by her. 

Reports had reached officials here yesterday from the East and from San 
Francisco that Mrs. Deane-Tanner had not married Dennis, the brother, but had 
married William, the director, who was murdered here last Wednesday night. 

This Mrs. Deane-Tanner yesterday emphatically denied, in her modest 
Monrovia home, in East Lemon street, just around the corner from the home of 
Coroner Willis 0. Nance. 

"I can prove," she said, "that I am not the director's widow. I am his 
sister-in-law. I have a marriage license here somewhere which shows I 
married Dennis, not William. The records in New York City will show separate 
licenses on separate years for the marriages of Dennis and William. Dr. 
Pomeroy, the county health officer, by brother-in-law, knew Dennis, my 
husband, and can tell you he is not the man shown in photographs as the 
famous director." 

This was her convincing story, told in a whisper from the couch, where 
she lay ill from the shock of the tragedy and the sudden forcing of her and 
her history into the glaring limelight. 

Mrs. Deane-Tanner admitted to The Examiner yesterday for the first time 
that she had divorced her husband in Los Angeles six years ago. 

The divorce, she said, was granted by Superior Judge Charles Monroe on 
the grounds of desertion and nonsupport. 

At the time of the divorce case, Mrs. Deane-Tanner said, she recited, in 
brief, the story of the mysteriously disappeared husband and as there was no 
contest the divorce was granted. 

At the time, however, no mention of the relationship between this 
unknown woman and the famous director was made and even her relationship to 
Mrs. Pomeroy was not known. 

In a large way, backing up and corroborating the story told by the old 
woman, was the story given to The Examiner by Dr. Pomeroy himself. 



"I cannot say for sure," stated the county official, "that William 
Desmond Taylor was not Dennis Gage Deane-Tanner . 

"But I can hardly believe that they were one and the same man. 

"I've seen pictures of the murdered man, though to my knowledge I never 
saw him in the flesh, and this man is not the man I knew in New York as my 
relative by marriage." 

Dr. Pomeroy admitted that he had naturally not seen Dennis Deane-Tanner 
since his disappearance in New York years ago, but he stated that he has a 
good recollection on his appearance and that he was unquestionably not 
William. 

"I never saw the two brothers together," he continued, "and in fact, 

I never saw the elder brother, William. But there must have been two 
brothers, as Dennis frequently mentioned William. I met him several times in 
the East." 

Dr. Pomeroy also corroborated his sister-in-law' s story that she had 
employed detective agencies to search for her husband when he disappeared, 
but that no trace of the man had ever been found. 

The theory of certain officers that for the solution of the crime the 
investigators should go back to New York, 1912, instead of Los Angeles, 1922, 
met with little enthusiasm from Mrs. Deane-Tanner yesterday, although she 
admitted that in the mysterious past of the two brothers some common motive 
might be linked. 

"I am more inclined to believe," she said, "that the solution of the 
crime lies in some quarrel or misunderstanding of recent origin--something 
growing out of the associations he has formed since coming to this Coast. 
Somehow I can't believe that the disappearance of my husband and William's 
disappearance had any connection, and though I wouldn't at all be surprised 
to learn that my former husband is still alive, I can't believe that he could 
possibly be connected with his brother's death in any way--even as a possible 
fellow victim. " 

The sister-in-law of the murdered man made light of a theory that some 
old English feud might have been behind the mystery in the lives of both 



brothers--some overwhelming tragedy which, if disclosed, would make trivial 
the astounding revelations so far before the public. 

Mrs. Deane-Tanner ' s elaborated story of her relationship in this maze of 
tangled lives is as follows: 

"My maiden name was Ada C. Brennan. I was the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 

C. K. Brennan of New York. Both my parents are dead. 

"I was married to Denis Gage Deane-Taylor [sic], a man considerably 
smaller than his brother, though of similar general appearance, in 1907 in 
New York. 

"By that marriage I had two daughters, Muriel, now 14, and Alice, now 12 
years old. 

"In 1912 I had lung trouble and my husband sent me to the Adirondack 
Mountains for a rest cure. When I had been there a week I suddenly received 
a telegram from my mother in the metropolis to come home at once. I 

immediately took a train for the city and when I arrived I learned that my 

husband had disappeared. 

"We hunted high and low for him. We employed detectives and did every 
manner of things possible to make likely his discovery, but in vain. To this 
day I have never heard from or heard of my husband. 

"After futile waiting and wondering and heart-broken nights trying to 
live until the next hard day of raising two children, fatherless, I sued for 
divorce and was awarded a decree. 

"During the time I was married I became very friendly with Mrs. 

Frederick Young of New York. She was the former wife of Edward Thaw, a half 
brother of Flarry K. Thaw. 

"I was also a good friend of Ethel Putnam, daughter of George H. Putnam, 
and her sister, Dorothy; one year on a tour of Europe stopped at Kent, 
England, to visit Mr. Deane-Tanner ' s family. Thus I learned something of 
William Deane-Tanner , though I met him personally but several times in my 
life. 

"Both these sisters finally were married and I have lost track of them-- 
don't even know their names now. 



"Finally, after futile searches for my husband, I and my children moved 
to Monrovia, to stay at the home of my sister, Mrs. Pomeroy, at 240 East Palm 
street, and after they moved, I came to this address. 

"My husband, while with me in New York, worked for A. S. Vernay, 12 East 

Forty-Fifth street, as an interior decorator, and when he disappeared Mr. 
Vernay could find no business reason for his having done so. His books, as 
were his brothers books four years before on his disappearance , were perfect 
and his work had been most satisfactory , Mr. Vernay said. 

"On November 28, 1915, here at Monrovia, I was notified that Mrs. Young, 
my friend, had died and had left to me a bequest which amounted to roughly 
$1000 a year for life. With other moneys I had, this annuity would have made 
it possible for me to have taken care of my children amply for life, but 

through litigation, on some technicality, I never was able to get my bequest. 

"Mrs. Young died on November 6, 1915, and her estate was compared to be 
of some $1,000,000. We had always been good friends and she was most kind to 
me at all times. 

"In the letter advising me of the bequest it was stated that as soon as 
the estate was settled I would receive the money quarterly." 

Turning back to her brother-in-law, now dead, she went on: 

"My first child, Muriel, was born in New York city in 1908, in November, 
and after her birth I met my brother-in-law for the first time. Denis' 
brother came up to see me and his little niece, but we talked only a short 
time. He was considerably larger than Denis, but similar to him in general 
appearance, as I have said. 

"From then on I saw him only occasionally . 

"His disappearance , the talk of the town at that time, however, I shall 
not easily forget. 

"It was the day of the notable Vanderbilt Cup race on Long Island, in 
November, 1908. William had witnessed the race, and had been seen there by 
scores of his friends, as he was popular. 

"The next day the earth had swallowed him. He was gone, had disappeared 
and it was several years before he was heard from again, and then only 



indirectly. 

"His wife, the former Ethel Hamilton, Floradora girl, was devoted to him 
and they had but few quarrels, but her grief was no greater than my husband's 
at his brother's loss. 

"He was inconsolable and for months though of nothing else. If he had 
any suspicion of how and why his brother had gone he never whispered a word 
of it to me and I never for a moment thought, or think now, that he knew. 

"That there was anything in their mutual past that could have caused 
this tragedy I cannot believe. 

"Of course, William's relations with his wife, which I have referred to, 
I knew only by gossip, but naturally took it at the time at its face value." 

Before her death, Mrs. Young made a trip to California and while here 
learned that William Deane-Tanner , known as William D. Taylor, was at work in 
motion pictures and "was doing well," according to Mrs. Deane-Tanner ' s story. 
"Petey" he was known then, and apparently when Mrs. Young communicated this 
information to the former show girl in New York, Taylor's wife, she was 
surprised to learn that the girl already knew of her husband's whereabouts 
and was not surprised to learn that Taylor was here in pictures under a new 
name . 

Nevertheless, it was a shock to the Deane-Tanner ' s friends there, 
because the young wife was not supposed to know anything of her husband's 
whereabouts . 

Mrs. Ada Deane-Tanner ' s attempts to interview Taylor, the director, on 
her arrival here, his denial of identity, and his finally sending her an 
allowance, though still denying that he was related to her, was told 
exclusively in yesterday's Examiner and this story was not changed in the 
least by the sister-in-law yesterday. 

His letter to her, telling her that he would send her the money, Mrs. 
Deane-Tanner said, she still had and would produce, with the marriage license 
only if forced to by the authorities, saying that she saw no reason for doing 
so. 

Mrs. Deane-Tanner in Monrovia yesterday was being advised by several 



men, one connected with a bank there and the other an attorney, but neither 
of these men would make a statement. 

Being ill, she was attended by a neighbor and her children were being 
taken care of elsewhere. 

Miss Kate Collins, principal of the Wild Rose school in Monrovia, where 
the two children attended, was high in her praise of the two kiddies. 

She said she remembered when the Deane-Tanners arrived there, because of 
their relationship to Mrs. Pomeroy, but had no knowledge until reading The 
Examiner yesterday of her relationship to the film director. 

Both Muriel and Alice, she said, were among the brightest in their 
classes, Muriel being in the eighth grade and Alice in the sixth. 

Both she described as always cheerful and anxious to help others, and 
Alice, she said, is of the "smiley" type, always with a cheerful grin 
greeting her friends and teachers. 

One of the girls, Muriel, is said to have a marked resemblance to her 
murdered uncle, both Mrs. Deane-Tanner and one of her advisers said 
yesterday. 

Chief of Police E. A. Bovee of Monrovia, is taking an active interest in 
the case, giving the sheriff's office all help possible in his end. 


February 7, 1922 
Lannie Haynes Martin 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 
Mrs. Tanner Denies Rumor of Dual Role 

In order to refute the statement by wire from her aunt, Mrs. John 


Ketcham of Buffalo, N. Y., Mrs. Ada Deane-Tanner of Monrovia, divorced wife 
of Dennis Deane-Tanner , stated in detail yesterday numerous points and 
occurrences which preclude the possibility of William Deane-Tanner and Dennis 



Deane-Tanner being one and the same man. 

"It was just a few days after the birth of my first little daughter, 
Muriel, in 1908, that I first saw William Deane-Tanner , my husband's brother. 
He came out to see his new niece and while there was a resemblance in the two 
men it was not so striking that they could have been taken for each other 
under any circumstances. My husband was about five feet nine inches in 
height while his brother was over six feet tall and the brother wore a 
mustache at that time and my husband was smooth shaven. My husband had had 
his nose broken while at college when engaging in strenuous athletic sports 
and this gave his face an identity that could not be mistaken. 

"William Deane-Tanner disappeared about a year after I saw him and my 
husband grieved terribly over the strange occurrence and missed his brother 

very much. I went to see his wife at the time. She was a very beautiful 

blonde with light golden hair and the most perfect skin and very slender. 

She seemed perfectly dazed with wonder as to why he had left her. 

"I was married in 1907 and for five years my husband was everything that 
the most exacting or the most idealistic wife could demand or desire. He was 
tender, thoughtful, generous, patient, clean-minded and the soul of honor. 
Suddenly I was taken ill and the doctor said I must be sent to California. 
This distressed my husband so that we decided to try the Adirondacks first to 

see if the mountain air there would not bring me back to health and strength. 

So my husband helped me pack, looked after every arrangement for the trip and 
took me and our two little children up to a comfortable, picturesque house in 
the mountains and then went back to his business, in a few days I got a big 
express package with some heavier flannels for me and an immense box of 
candy, all tied up with fancy ribbons. 

"William Deane-Tanner was called 'Petie' by his intimate associates in 
New York. I do not know who gave him the name and I do not think the 
brothers saw each other often. My husband did not come out with his brother 
when he came to see me as he was at his place of business and could not 
leave. But there was no possibility of their being the same man. 

"That was the last communication I ever received from my husband. 



He never wrote a line to me after leaving me there and I never saw him again. 
This was nearly four years after the disappearance of his brother. After his 
brother left, his mother and sister, in London, with whom I corresponded, 
often wrote of how they were grieving over William's strange dropping from 
sight. His mother said she was sure he must be dead or that she would hear 
from him. When my husband disappeared and I wrote them they never answered 
my letters and though I wrote a number of times I have never heard from them 
again and lost track of them. 

"It is true that my husband had the same fits of despondency that 
William is said to have had. He would have depressed, gloomy spells that I 
could neither account for nor make him shake off. He rarely spoke of his 
people in England, but I merely attributed that to the characteristic 
reticence of the English to discuss their affairs and I never had any reason 
to suspect that there was any tragedy or skeleton in the family that he was 
hiding . 

"The only other time I ever saw William Deane-Tanner was when I went to 
ask him if he had ever seen or heard from my husband. He was so very stern 
and repelling and acted so like a man of stone that I was chilled and hurt, 
but I wrote to him and told him the reasons and proof by which I knew he was 
the man I claimed him to be. It was after that that he began sending me the 
allowance. The way I came to hear of him being out here friends of mine in 
New York saw him on the screen and recognized his face and learned that he 
was now a director at Lasky's. 

"His sister's name was Mrs. Eaudel-Phillips and I gathered that they 
were people of independent means though not extremely wealthy. Both my 
husband and his brother were educated at Clifton and were then sent to 
Germany and France to finish their education and my husband spoke both French 
and German fluently." 

Mrs. Deane-Tanner spoke of little mannerisms that the brothers had in 
common, such as holding a cigarette in a peculiar way, and of tossing the 
head back. She said that in disposition and temperament, in education, 
tastes and habits they were much the same, and she stated that although her 



husband saw but little of his brother, he was very deeply attached to him, 
and that after the brother's disappearance her husband grew more and more 
moody. 


February 7, 1922 
NEW YORK HERALD 

Monrovia, Cal., Feb. 6--Mrs. Ada Deane-Tanner ... declared here today... 

"I would like to correct published statements about my husband, Dennis. 

He never associated with other women. 

"I feel confident that if Dennis is alive his existence could not 
possibly have any connection with the murder. The brothers were very much 
devoted to each other." 

Mary Miles Minter and "Broken Blossoms" 

In an interview published after the release of "Broken Blossoms," Lillian 
Gish discussed the film and stated "I wanted Mr. Griffith to get a little 
golden-haired child, but after a session with hundreds of kiddies he finally 
decided it was useless to attempt to get a child who could act and look the 
part. The story calls for a 12-year-old girl. Mr. Griffith took a 
producer's license and made the picture Lucy 15. I had misgivings that I 
might not be able to look 15, but I followed his instructions, hoping for the 
best." [NEW YORK TELEGRAPH, May 18, 1919] 

Some months earlier it had been reported that D. W. Griffith had 
requested the services of Mary Miles Minter for one film, but she was then 
under contract to the American Film Company, and Samuel Hutchinson, the head 




of American Film, refused to loan her to Griffith. [NEW YORK TELEGRAPH, 
January 12, 1919] 

Combining the information in those two items, it appears very probable 
that Griffith wanted Minter for the lead role in "Broken Blossoms." It is 
interesting to speculate what would have happened if Griffith had been 
successful in securing Minter for the role. Either film history might have a 
much higher opinion of Mary Miles Minter, or else "Broken Blossoms" might 
have been only a minor Griffith film like "Dream Street." 

Two Interviews with Mary Pickford 

TAYLOROLOGY 55 reprinted 11 interviews with Mary Pickford, originally 
published between 1913 and 1922. Below are two more interviews with her, 
from 1913 and 1917, sent to us by William M. Drew (thanks!). If anyone has 
more Pickford interviews from 1913-1922 which they would like to see 
reprinted in TAYLOROLOGY, please forward them to us. 


March 19, 1913 
Frederick James Smith 
NEW YORK DRAMATIC MIRROR 

Unspoiled by Fame is Mary Pickford 


"We all love Mary," said the kindly old German doorkeeper of the 
Republic Theater. "She's so sweet. I remember six years ago when she played 
one of the children in 'The Warrens of Virginia.' Many audiences have passed 




in and out my door in those six years, but I remember her as if it were 
yesterday. 'Little Buttercup’ was what I used to call her. She was so sweet 
and pretty then, but not half so sweet and pretty as she is now." 

After all, that is the secret of Mary Pickford's success. It is her 
personality--a personality of tenderness and sweetness. There was an appeal , 
a sympathy about her playing in photoplays which made her pre-eminent among 
film actresses. Her varying moods were reflected in the pathos of the 
lurking gleams of mischief which flashed from her eyes. The way her golden 
hair caught the sunlight and the piquant pout of her lips were unforgettable. 
But, after all, there was a personality that gripped the heart. 

Strangely, as the blind Juliet in the wonderful fairy spectacle, "A Poor 
Little Devil," it is her voice, silvery and vibrant, which moves us. The 
pathos of her perfect creation of the little sightless girl, waiting in her 
magic garden for "the little friend of all the world" to return to her, is 
marvelously touching. Her great eyes seem to see nothing; her playing is 
simple and moving, and her voice plays upon our heartstrings. Again, her 
personality weaves a spell of its own--just as in the old days it reached out 
from the screens of motion picture theaters in every land on the globe. 

As the interviewer saw it, Miss Pickford's dressing room wasn't a bit 
like that of the typical footlight favorite. It was more like a quiet little 
room at home, for Mrs. Charlotte Pickford, her mother, and Lottie Pickford, 
her sister, also until recently well known in pictures, in turn introduced, 
sat with the little star. The sister admitted she might possibly return to 
photoplays. A moment later a young man appeared at the dressing-room door. 
"Here's brother Jack," said Miss Pickford. "He's in pictures, too." Like 
Miss Pickford, he is a splendid rider. It is truly a theatrical family, for 
Mrs. Pickford herself was twelve years on the stage, including three seasons 
with Chauncey Olcott. "Mary won't let me act any more," admitted her mother. 
Like her daughter, Mrs. Pickford has a charming personality. 

It is plain that Mary decides everything for the family. "What I came 
up to find out," demanded Jack, "is what kind of evening clothes I'm going to 
get." And Mary decided everything to the color of the vest within a few 



moments. "I think " said Mary, and that settled it. 

"While I am under a three-year contract with Mr. Belasco," began Miss 
Pickford, "I may return to the pictures for eight or ten weeks next Summer. 

I have a number of offers. Then, again, I have always longed to go abroad. 
There is a vaudeville possibility, too. I don't really know just what I 
shall do. 

"I love the pictures and I love the stage. There is a monotony about 
playing the same role night after night; but it is hard, too, to play out 
under the hot Western sun in the desert. Many times, after a day's playing 
for the pictures, I returned at sunset, too exhausted to touch a bit of food. 
But I honestly love pictures, and they will never lose their place in my 
heart. Why, nights I dream of starting for California. The excitement and 
the ever-changing scenes hold a lure over you. I just can't keep away from 
the picture theaters. On Sunday nights I go in spite of mother, and other 
days I catch myself studying the film posters as I pass by." Miss Pickford 
admitted an admiration for Edith Storey, that she is a Mary Fuller fan, and 
that she thinks Alice Joyce "so very beautiful--she never makes a false 
move . " 

"I love it all," sighed Miss Pickford; "but I don't want to be a star. 

I like, best of all, when I am in pictures, to work under some one like 
Mr. Griffith, the Biograph director. It lifts the feeling of responsibility 
off your shoulders to know that you have an able director back of you, and so 
you can throw yourself into your work. 

"I believe I loved Willful Peggy best of all my film characters. I have 
written quite a few scenarios. "Lena and the Geese," "Getting Even," "The 
Awakening," "May and December" and "Madame Rex" for the Biograph Company were 
mine; and so were "Caught in the Act" and "The Medallion" for the Selig; 
while I wrote "The Dream" and "The First Misunderstanding" for the Imp 
Company. Sometimes now I work on scenarios when I have nothing to do." 

"Won't you tell me some of your exciting adventures?" asked the 
interviewer . 

"Once, responded the actress, "I had three narrow escapes in a single 



picture, "Two Brothers." The first time my horse bolted out of a California 
mission yard, clattered down the town streets and into its barn. I almost 
left the horse on the way in." Miss Pickford's golden ringlets shook with 
laughter. "The second time," she continued, "the horse suddenly laid down in 
a race scene and rolled over. The last time several of us were galloping on 
horseback behind a rickety carriage as we were pursued by bandits. My horse 
got away again, and two of the cowboys finally stopped me from continuing 
indefinitely out of the picture. 

"In an Imp photoplay, "The Sultan's Garden," I had to jump into the 
Hudson. It was cold, and besides, I didn't know how to swim then. To cap it 
all, the helmsman of the vessel caught me between the dock and his oncoming 
boat. He was so confused that he steered right at me. Mother was standing 
on the dock half frightened to death. But they dived in and pulled me down 
under the water, the boat passing right over us. Then the vessel hit the 
dock, and mother got a terrible tumble backward. But mother has braved a lot 
of things for me. 

"Once, out in California, she prayed alongside of the race track while I 
ran a high-powered car around a curve in "A Beast at Bay" for the Biograph 
Company. The first time around Mr. Griffith shouted 'not fast enough.' That 
made me mad, so I let it out and took my foot off the clutch. The owner was 
crouching in the back of the car on the floor while I took the curve at fifty- 
four miles an hour. He said afterward that he had shuddered, not at what 
would become of the car, but what he thought was going to happen to me. 

Mother just closed her eyes and prayed." 

Mrs. Pickford admitted that she had paused long enough in her prayers to 
hear Mr. Griffith mutter "Good girl!" as the machine swept by. "Mary's arms 
were trembling when the car came to a stop," the mother declared; "not 
because she was afraid, but because of the strain of handling the great 
machine as it pounded around the track." But Miss Pickford confessed that 
for once she was proud of herself. 

"I have been on the stage for fourteen years," she continued. "I made 
my debut at five years of age as Booties 's Baby with the Valentine Stock of 



Toronto, Can., where I was born. A manager offered us all positions in Hal 
Reid's "The Little Red School House," and I became a real actress. We were 
in stock. Lottie and I played two boys in "The Soudan" with Jessie 
Bonstelle, we were seen as twins in "The Wilderness;" appeared in "The Fatal 
Wedding," and acted with Chauncey Olcott. Then Mr. Belasco selected me to 
play the little sister, Betty, in "The Warrens of Virginia," with Charlotte 
Walker. Next I went into pictures. 

"Mr. Belasco, to whom I owe a great deal, when he came to produce 'A 
Good Little Devil,' remembered me. He may have seen me in the pictures. 
Anyway, he was good enough to give me the role of Juliet." It is quite plain 
that Mr. Belasco and Mr. Griffith are Miss Pickford's two idols. 

Then the little actress, being also an uptown dweller, offered a lift in 
her automobile. At the stage door a crowd of little girls, with a few grown- 
ups, waited to greet her. To one little joyous girl went a promised picture, 
and to the others a kindly word and a smile. 

Reaching Broadway, Brother Jack dropped out to investigate bargains in 
evening suits, and a little later Miss Pickford stopped at a store for a 
moment's shopping while the machine waited. 

Then her mother confided: "There are not many girls like my Mary. 

Years ago she used to say, 'Mother, you're going to ride up Fifth Avenue in 
your own car some of these days.' And she hasn't forgotten in her success. 
Mary is sweet and good, isn't she?" 

And the interviewer confessed that the little actress's first word had 
convinced him that the secret of her charm of personality lay in her true 
kindliness and purity of heart. Here, indeed is an actress, not quite 
twenty, unspoiled by the hand of fame. 


June 17, 1917 
Maude C. Pilkington 
SAN JOSE MERCURY HERALD 



A Chat with Mary Pickford Behind the Camera 


Everyone knows Mary Pickford BEFORE the camera, but few people are 
acquainted with the human Mary Pickford BEHIND the camera; not because she 
grants this rare privilege in a patronizing manner, but because her moments 
are so carefully divided up that she has little time she can call her own. 

Miss Pickford's appearance on the stage of the T. & P. theatre on the 
evening of Tuesday last for the benefit of the orphan children of the Home of 
Benevolence was an act expressive of her simple, generous nature. After a 
busy day, a day that would severely tax the strength of a more robust person, 
she drove to San Jose from Pleasanton and back again the same evening. The 
same spirit prompted her to go to San Francisco to assist at the Liberty loan 
meeting, against the importunings of her manager and friends. "But," said 
Miss Pickford, "if I could be of any assistance in a cause like that I just 
had to go. The least we who stay at home can do is to make the boys who do 

go comfortable, and that can only be done if the government has plenty of 

money. 

"You see, I want to do all I can and it is very wonderful of people to 

want me; I would like to do more, but my first consideration must be my 

company and my work. I feel that I must never indulge in grouches or moods, 

I must work a little harder and a little longer than even the extra girl; 

I must be an inspiration and an incentive to those around me. I made up my 
mind to these things when I decided to be a star and to earn $500 a week 
before I was 20 years old; in short, to be nice to everybody all the time. 

And so when I go out and tire myself as I have done the past week, so that 
even my heart is tired, I cannot give my very best to my work and my 
company. " 

Miss Pickford is a natural aristocrat, if her ideal simplicity and utter 
lack of studied effort make for aristocracy. She is vivacious and versatile, 
and along with the ambition of earning $500 a week, she has acquired an asset 
of greater value--a sunny disposition. This has brought her the endearing 



admiration of her company. "She is always doing something sweet and 
thoughtful and surprising," one of them said to me, "and so how could we help 
but love her?" 

To write about Mary Pickford one must first write about her mother, who 
idolizes her distinguished daughter. "She has been such a comfort to me all 
my life," she says, the while patting a hair into place or smoothing a ruffle 
on Mary's gown. The tender relation between the two is not unlike that 
between Elizabeth Barrett Browning and her father, of whom she once wrote: 

"It is my fancy to conjure your beloved image between myself and the public, 
so as to be sure of one smile, and to satisfy my heart while I satisfy my 
ambition, by associating with the great pursuit of my life its tenderest and 
holiest affection." 

The impression, then, I want to give of America's favorite motion 
picture actress is not so much of the actress as of the woman, tender and 
lovable, of high ideals, democratic in principle and philanthropic of 
impulse. A womanly woman, philosophic and profound, yet retaining the simple 
faith of a child. 

Yesterday at Pleasanton we chatted through the few spare moments while a 
big production is being filmed. We sat upon the verandah of the old- 
fashioned hotel; up and down the broad street lined with picturesque elm 
trees moved a company of people out of the life of "Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm." Above the droway hum of June insects, grateful for the warm days of 
summer, the distant chur-r- of mowing machines and other sounds of summer 
that are far and clear, rose the murmur of may voices all in happy, jocund 
mood. Little girls and boys, even babies, had their part in the animated 
scene. Men dressed for the part of stage drivers and of haymakers, school 
girls in the old-fashioned dress, and maiden aunts all selected with precise 
judgment for the parts they play. And patiently listening to complains, 
cheerfully giving advice and directing this, that and the other about the 
next scene, the location, and those he wanted in it, accomplishing it all 
with the ease of a master, was Mr. Marshall Neilan. 

It was all so natural and simple; there was nothing stagey or affected 



about it. To complete the scene gentle old horses attached to a quaint stage 
coach dozed sleepily in the mid-day heat, and two restless ponies, which 
might have been the very ones "Rebecca" used when she went to sell soap, 
restlessly pulled at their tether. Only one feature of modern life linked 
the scene to the present and crushed the illusion that it was the very New 
England village which "Rebecca" knew so well, and that was the constant 
coming and going of automobiles. 

"I suppose I ought to begin by asking your favorite color, your favorite 
perfume, your favorite fruit and so on," I said to Miss Pickford. She 
laughed. "No, the first question people always ask me is 'How do you like 
working in the movies?' or 'How do you like seeing yourself on the screen?' 
and 'Do you like the stage better than the pictures, and how many children 
have you?' And one thing I always tell everybody," she continued, with a 
smile, "is that my hair has always been blonde." 

But there are far more important things to discuss with Mary Pickford 
than these trivialities, so we began on the various institutions in which she 
is interested. "There is the Boyle Heights Orphanage in Los Angeles," she 
said. "I don't do very much for it, but they seem to think it a lot and one 
of the children asked the Sister if Mary Pickford was not their patron saint; 
so you see it is very hard to have to live up to a reputation like that. 

"Then, one day in New York I was feeling a little melancholy and I went 
over to St. Joseph's Home for the Blind to a bazaar. First, I saw the old 
ladies sitting about, quite happy and chatting gaily; then I went downstairs 
and there were the babies. Next I went out to the courtyard, it was just the 
dusk of evening and there were strong men, young and old, and everyone of 
these people were blind! And I said to myself, 'Am I ever ungrateful enough 
to be unhappy? Here I have health and youth and devoted friends!' And I 
felt cleansed and reproved, and whenever I feel unhappy I just think of that 
room in the dusk. And it would do the majority of people good who complain 
and rail against God to go into one of these homes." 

"Would you rather help children or old people?" I asked her. 

"Old people," said she. "Old age and suffering and no loved ones about 



seem the terrible tragedy to me. Children can dream their dreams; life 
stretches out before them a beautiful country bounded with fairy walls. 
Perhaps someone will adopt them or help them; perhaps they will marry some 
good person and live happily, but with old folks all that is past." 

From this we went on to talk of the opportunities for girls in the film 
world today. "It all depends upon the girl," said Miss Pickford. "They talk 
about temptation in our business. I don't know anything of it; I have always 
had my mother with me, but I would not advise anyone to leave a good home 
unless they had someone to go everywhere with them." 

We drifted into a comparison of the speaking stage and the movies. 

"It is a real pleasure to appear before a cultured, intelligent audience and 
to feel the magnetism, and there is more art to the stage. On the other 
hand, everything is artificial, while in the pictures one works with natural 
scenery and surroundings and people can really come into greater prominence 
in a shorter time. I think the picture a wonderful business and I will 
always love it, but I don't know whether it will always love me. The stage 
as I see it," she continued, "is to the grown-up what fairy tales are to 
children. The more illusion there is about it, or the picture, the more 
pleasure it gives. I do not approve, therefore, of showing how things are 
done, for when once the make-up is revealed the charm is lost. My ambition 
is to become bigger and better than ever and to retire gracefully at the 
flood-tide of power and live comfortably the rest of my life. I want to 
learn cooking and be a thorough and proficient housekeeper. I am going to 
master French and study music and literature. All this when I don't have to 
live on schedule; when I can say, 'I am gong to the mountains' and take a 
trainload of books. Another thing I intend to do when I have the time is to 
indulge in a hobby," said Miss Pickford. "I think everyone from the factory 
girl to the financier should have a hobby, preferably an outdoor hobby. But 
I must snatch my meals at all hours, sometimes I must spend half the night 
out on a raft in evening clothes, drenched to the skin; then relaxation 
becomes a hobby." 

I asked Miss Pickford her favorite of all the roles she has played. 



She hesitated for a moment and then replied, "'Tess of the Storm Country' 
and 'Poor Little Rich Girl.' It is hard to tell which I liked the best. 

Then 'Rags,' I think, comes next. The first big part I ever played was in 
'The Violin Maker of Cremona.'" 

This led me to ask how she happened to go into the movies and where. 

"It was in New York," she said, simply. "Fourteenth street. I had been two 
seasons with David Belasco, but I needed more money. I was only 15 then. 
Flowever, I was just as happy when I earned $25 a week as I am now, for with 
every ounce of success comes a pound of responsibility. And another thing I 
want to say is that I cannot bear airs and graces. Nobody in the world is 
important; the world may miss people for a while, but the world goes on just 
the same. We are here today and gone tomorrow--the main thing is to make 
people happy. Once I went up in an aeroplane and as I looked down on the 
earth at the people moving about I though how very small we must all look to 
the angels in Fleaven; no larger than atoms." 

Miss Pickford's formula for happiness is a very simple one. "First 
people must work to be happy; when they do not work and then pay for all they 
got they are very unhappy people. I think that people who live in a small 
town, who marry young and have to work and plan, even to buy the rug for the 
front room, are so much happier, and healthier, too." 

"Of what is your life made up?" I asked, and with a rare smile and a 
toss of her head, she replied, "Four-fifths work and one-fifth rest!" 

It seems an extraordinary thing that one who has been accustomed to vast 
audiences practically all her life, as before taking up the picture work she 
appeared frequently in metropolitan cities, who has achieved the position and 
fame that is Miss Pickford's should not have by this time become accustomed 
to the ordeal. But it has been so with many of the world's greatest artists. 
Jenny Lind, for example, idol of the artist world 50 years ago, had often to 
be carried fainting from the stage; could not, indeed, sing at all until she 
had overcome the paralytic nervousness which invariably overwhelmed her when 
she first looked into the face of an audience. 

With Miss Pickford it probably is due to an extraordinary 



conscientiousness to live up to the high standards she has set for herself. 
"The first feeling I have is that I must apologize for my height, or lack of 
it, or my hair, or my eyes," she humorously told me. "But the other night in 
San Jose when the audience said 'three cheers for Mary Pickford,' I felt so 
at home that I really had an awfully good time." 

From philosophic subjects she quite nimbly jumps back to her childhood 
days. "I have never had anything so good to eat in my life as 'hokey-pokey' 
ice cream," said Miss Pickford. "In Canada we used to run with our penny 
when we heard the 'hokey-pokey' man coming." 

It was now time for her to change costumes, so she bade me good-bye, 
giving me a cordial invitation to go out to the 'location' that afternoon and 
added, "Oh, yes! Please say that I love to be loved!" 

Mr. Charles Ogle, who played opposite Miss Pickford in "The Romance of 
the Redwoods," is taking a prominent part in this production and this 
exceptional actor is quite as delightful off the screen as on. He gave up 
the practice of law to go on the stage from which it was only a step into the 
movies, where he has been for the past nine years. 

Our conversation naturally turned to Miss Pickford. "She is the most 
wonderful actress on the stage today; you can find no one like her. She is 
so winsome and quaint and yet doesn't lose individuality. She has 
personality and magnetism, but first of all she is a capable actress." 

Her director, Mr. Marshall Neilan, has many men older than himself in 
the company, but they all recognize his ability as a director and he readily 
seems like the "father" of the company, as he expressed it. Mr. Neilan 
played with Miss Pickford in "Madame Butterfly." "Circumstances threw us 
together and I became her director," he said, "and she is a very unusual 
woman. She has brains and creative ability and is always a big help in 
directing. I call her the Bernhardt of the screen and predict that people 
will never want her to quit." 

We talked of the natural setting and attractiveness of the country about 
the Niles Canyon for their work. "We have nothing in Southern California 
like it. The big black walnut and elm trees are typical of New England and 



the only place in the west where such scenery can be found." 

It was now time to go out to the "location" and we all departed. The 
scene where Rebecca sells soap was to be played that afternoon and with Miss 
Frances Marion, her scenario writer, I stood watching Miss Pickford and Miss 
Daw as they drove up to the farmhouse where Rebecca sells $200 worth of soap 
and then comes out victoriously waving the greenbacks and bowing the farewell 
of a grandiloquent lady. "Well," said she, "we are the beginnings of 
ladies." Over and over this scene they went, until it thoroughly satisfied 
the director. 

Miss Marion is well started on what promises to be a remarkable career; 
she is a Californian, her home being in San Francisco. Like others 
associated with Miss Pickford, she is devoted to her, and speaks 
enthusiastically of her ability. "There is nothing she cannot do. She has 
written 32 stories; tonight we have to get some costumes ready and she will 
have some hand in it. Look at her there now, she is writing letters between 
scenes. I have seen her watching bees or ants for hours, studying them with 
as keen an interest as if rehearsing a scene. And she can put herself on a 
plane with a child easier than anyone I ever knew. 'Children and animals are 
the most natural actors in the world,' she always says. She receives on an 
average of 1000 letters a day and every letter is read by her secretary, and 
those expressing any sweet appreciation are put aside and read and enjoyed by 
Miss Pickford." 

Anyone who imagines a star in the moving picture world does not have 
hard work to do is mistaken. Douglas Fairbanks in his popular book "Laugh 
and Live," says, "The correct definition of self-indulgence is failure-- 
because self-indulgence is comprised of an aggregation of vices, large and 
small, and failure is the logical sequence thereof." So there perhaps, we 
have one of the secrets of the movie stars success. And I want to leave the 
impression that these genial, delightful people work early and late and hard, 
that they love Mary Pickford just intensely as does the public, and are not 
jealous, even though the public claims her as "their Mary." 



NOTES: 


[1] Mabel Normand was born in 1892, not 1894. 

[2] According to Mabel Normand 's own accounts she had worked at Kalem and 
Biograph prior to working for Vitagraph. She made also made other Vitagraph 
films prior to "Over the Garden Wall." 

[3] Mabel signed her contract with Sam Goldwyn long before "Mickey" was 
released. 

[4] Mabel Normand 's first trip to Europe was not made until 1922, after her 
Goldwyn contract had ended. She did made two trips to Europe in 1922, but 
she was between pictures for Sennett at the time. When she came back from 
the second trip she returned to Hollywood; she did not make a third trip to 
Europe at that time. 

[5] Mabel Normand 's pictures for Goldwyn were successful, more successful 
than its pictures with other stars. 

[6] The Dines shooting took place on January 1, 1924, not December 31, 1923. 


Back issues of Taylorology are available on the Web at any of the following: 

http : //www . angel f i re . com/az/Taylorology/ 
http : //www . uno . edu/~drcom/Taylorology 
http : //www. silent-movies . com/Taylorology/ 

Full text searches of back issues can be done at http://www.etext.org/Zines/ 
or at http://www.silent-movies.com/search.html. For more information about 
Taylor, see 

WILLIAM DESMOND TAYLOR: A DOSSIER (Scarecrow Press, 1991) 
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What is TAYLOROLOGY? 

TAYLOROLOGY is a newsletter focusing on the life and death of William Desmond 
Taylor, a top Paramount film director in early Hollywood who was shot to 
death on February 1, 1922. His unsolved murder was one of Hollywood's major 
scandals. This newsletter will deal with: (a) The facts of Taylor's life; 

(b) The facts and rumors of Taylor's murder; (c) The impact of the Taylor 
murder on Hollywood and the nation; (d) Taylor's associates and the Hollywood 
silent film industry in which Taylor worked. Primary emphasis will be given 
toward reprinting, referencing and analyzing source material, and sifting it 
for accuracy. 



Richard Willis 

In the early days of the silent film industry, Richard Willis was a scenario 
writer, scenario editor and actor. His first job was with Nestor, then 




Universal and later Favorite Players. But he soon concentrated his efforts 
on publicity and management, teaming with Gus Inglis to form the firm of 
Willis and Inglis. According to their own publicity, that firm was "the 
first to do 'personal publicity' for the photoplayers in the west" and "the 
first agency on the west coast to become established as an institution 
negotiating business between producers and artists." Actors who utilized 
their services included Lon Chaney, Norma Talmadge, Bessie Love, and Charles 
Ray. Richard Willis handled William Desmond Taylor's personal publicity 
between 1914 and c. 1917. 

Richard Willis also wrote a number of articles and interviews for the 
movie fan magazines. He usually wrote under his own name, but also used 
pseudonyms including William Richards, Dick Melbourne, and Wil. In addition, 
his column of news about people in the Southern California movie industry 
appeared under his byline, at various times, in PHOTOPLAY, MOVIE PICTORIAL, 
NEW YORK CLIPPER, MOTION PICTURE CLASSIC, and MOTOGRAPHY. 

Below is a brief contemporary item on Willis, followed by William 
Desmond Taylor's first Hollywood interview, Willis' poetic eulogy for Taylor, 
and some other interviews conducted by Willis in 1914-15. 

October 23, 1919 
DRAMATIC MIRROR 

That "Invader" Willis 

A British "invader" is in our Manhattan midst. This Dick Willis chap. 
Absolutely weighed down with Yankee gold. Manager, dash-itall, of a crowd of 
thousand per week Yankee stars, directors and writers out in "Los." 

Long before THE CINEMA began to publish and R. C. Buchanan started to 
spout, Richard Willis came to these shores as an actor. 

Dick also could (say it quietly) write plays. 

Being in a land where the liberty to write plays is guaranteed to every 



freeborn truck driver, Dick put his on paper. 


I do not think he "siced" them on a single theatrical producer. 

But he did try 'em on the dog--then the one-reel fillum producers in 
Hollywood . 

Dick got a staff job evolving plots for one-reelers. And the perfectly 
tremendous salary of fifty spondooliks a week. 

I believe that one day the boss got fresh, and Dick threw the big (for 
1914) job up. 

Besides, writing scenarios, or adapting them, was too much like work. 

Dick saw that one couldn't make money by more (plebian) hard work, so he 
became a manager of directors and sichlike. [sic] 

He used to think it a genuine triumph, there in the commencement days, 
to land a single single-reel director in a posish at a single hundred per 
week. 

Today it's a poor week that doesn't find Dickey landing one writer, two 
directors and three stars in jobs at anywhere from one to five thousand 
dollars per hold-up apiece! 

What does Willis do with all his money? 

I'll tell you. 

He has bought a palayshul home. 

Where he spends his off hours-- 

Ye Gods! WRITING POETRY! ! 


William Desmond Taylor's First Hollywood Interview 

The following is the earliest known published interview with William Desmond 
Taylor in Hollywood. It was written by Richard Willis, who was Taylor's 
publicity agent at that time. At the time it was published, Taylor had been 
acting in films for 18 months, but had not yet directed his first film. The 
incidents described in the interview are essentially accurate, but some 




events have been transposed, and of course no mention was made of his 
marriage, child or real name: William Cunningham Deane Tanner. Another 
article written by Willis about Taylor can be found in the book WILLIAM 
DESMOND TAYLOR: A DOSSIER. 

June 6, 1914 
Richard Willis 
MOVIE PICTORIAL 

William D. Taylor: Actor, Athlete, and Irishman 

There was a sigh of relief in the studios of the Western Vitagraph at 
beautiful Santa Monica, Cal., when the five-reel picture "Captain Alvarez" 
was completed, for the managing director of Vitagraph's western branch was 
severing his connection with that company and his determination to make his 
last picture his masterpiece, one that he would be remembered by, had made 
the production a particularly arduous affair. 

He had succeeded; everyone was agreed about that. Edith Storey, who had 
made a special trip to the coast in order to play opposite William D. 

Taylor's lead, had packed her trunks and departed for the east. And on all 
hands one heard enthusiastic comments on Miss Storey's acting and on Mr. 
Taylor's presentation of the part of Captain Alvarez. In the studios and at 
the Photoplayer's Club it was the talk of the hour. Therefore, it seemed an 
especially fitting time to glean from William Taylor some details of his 
earlier history. 

I found him smartly and immaculately garbed as always, yet quite 
unconscious of his dress, for he suggested the sands for our chat, and the 
sands it was. We scooped out a comfortable hollow to rest in and, lighting 
our pipes, settled down to smoke and talk and, for a diversion, to toss 
pebbles into the restless ocean. 

"Well, 'Captain Alvarez,' the first question on my list is: Where were 



you born?" 

"Guess!" 

I hazarded England and Australia. 

"England isn't half-bad. I was born in Ireland. (Look at my upper lip 
and gray eyes, man). I had a jolly boyhood and went to Clifton College in 
England. We call it a public school over there, but here you would dub it a 
private one. Education aside, it is one of the most beautifully situated 
schools in England, and it supplies a goodly number of the best scholars and 
athletes that Oxford and Cambridge can boast, too." 

"Did you do anything notable there?" 

"I was a fair student and that is about all, except that I was a fine 
hurdler, made my mark at rowing, and went in for other sports. I shone more 
or less at elocution and was a leader in college theatricals and 
entertainments, too. But, although I had visions of the stage, my folks had 
visions of the army, so I duly 'went up' for the army. My own vision decided 
against it; in other words, I failed in the eye-sight test. So the army was 
'all my eye,' as we used to say over there." 

Billy Taylor is forever joking, and he does it without a smile. That's 
the Irish in him. But his twinkling eyes give him away. 

"Fire away," I said. 

"I still had the stage idea and was shipped first to France and then to 
Germany to study languages, which came rather naturally to me anyhow. The 
cigars in Germany, which were cheap and harmless, and the beer, which was 
frequent and harmless, became monotonous, so I sighed for a change--and I did 
what one or two Irishmen have done before me--I came to America." 

"Frock coat, silk hat, languages and all?" I queried. 

"No, sir; no frock coat or silk hat. But the languages came in very 
useful, for I went ranching for a year and a half, and I was able to say 
things voluble and strange to the horses and steers which scared them into 
obedience. I went first to an English colony, a big ranch at a place called 
Runnymede in southwestern Kansas. It was no silk hat job either, but a fine, 
healthy experience. I enjoyed it." 



"That's what you say about everything," I remarked. 

"And why not?" he replied. "Life is good and I don't worry--just do my 
best, treat everybody the same and things go along easily enough. Well, I've 
got to the stage when the footlights must come in (evidently a concealed pun 
here). I returned to the old country and, through a mutual friend, I met 
Charles Hawtrey, the famous comedian. When I told him of my desires, he told 
me I was an idiot, but that he would give me a chance, and thus the saddle 

lost a prominent rider and the stage received--well , an earnest worker, if no 

more. I was not quite nineteen at the time and I acted in Hawtrey' s company 
in the provinces. He is a capital fellow and he gave me my innings all 
right. After that I played in a number of companies, and then crossed the 
pond once more, when I met Fanny Davenport and joined her company. 

I was with her for three years, and it was a wonderfully fine experience. 

I started playing juveniles, but later I transacted much of her business, 
besides acting some important parts and understudying all the leading roles. 
You know the class of plays, don't you? 'Fedora,' 'La Tosca,' 'Joan of Arc,' 
and so on, dramas and tragedies. She was a great actress, if a somewhat 
eccentric one, but her eccentricities were part of her genius. She was a 

very hard woman to act opposite to, for she played all over the stage and 

would accept no pre-arranged positions. It was quite disconcerting at times, 
as one would have to follow her closely to avoid addressing thin air. But 
she was a splendid friend to those she liked, and treated me--as a friend. 

I firmly believe I would have been with her yet had she lived. 

"I used to visit the old country once a year to see some of my people 
and to execute commissions for Miss Davenport. On one occasion I purchased 
the armor for Joan of Arc in Paris. When I first went to her she told me 
that if I suited her I should have a contract. This contract became a joke 
in time, and she would ask me if I was ready for it, and I would say, 'Oh, 
we'll see if I suit you first,' and so it went on for the three years and my 
salary went up steadily all the while. Fanny Davenport was a good sort, 
peace be to her ashes." 

"What did you do after her death?" I queried. 



"I went into the stock company at Castle Square, New York, and took Jack 
Gilmore's place at a moment's notice. Poor Jack broke his shoulder blade, 
and I got my part on a Saturday and played it at the Monday matinee. The 
piece was 'Men and Women,' I remember." 

"And then?" 

"I took the juvenile lead in 'Sans Gene' with Katherine Kidder, both in 
New York and on the road, and later put in some time with Sol Smith Russell 
on a tour, and then the mining fever got me and I hied me to Dawson with all 
my savings. I went there three times in all and made plenty of money and 
lost it all again. I enjoyed it, though! (This last came quite naturally). 
In between these delightful little financial see-saws, I acted with various 
stock companies in Seattle and some more or less nearby cities, taking lead, 
of course. The last time I went to Dawson was with the Guggenheim outfit, 
a steady position, all right, but not exciting enough for me. On another 
occasion I took an official position with the Smuggler mine at Telluride, 
Colorado, but--oh, you know what the stage bug is! I had it badly, and made 
up my mind it was mere waste of time trying to keep away from it, so I joined 
Harry Corson Clarke's company and put in a long season at Honolulu with him. 

I guess that is about all--let's go and bathe. 

I sternly stopped him. "No, sir; you have not once mentioned pictures." 

"Eh? No more I have. Well, I wanted a change, and came to Los Angeles 
and watched the motion picture companies at work, and it seemed more than 
interesting to me, so I determined to try it, and get a position with the Kay 
Bee at Santa Monica and acted a variety of parts and found I enjoyed it 
hugely. Then came the Vitagraph and you know all about what I have done with 
that company. My last part, that of Captain Alvarez, absolutely fascinated 
me and gave me the chance of a lifetime. I really believe it is the best 
thing I have done for the screen." 

Ask Rollin B. Sturgeon, Edith Storey, Anne Schaefer or George Holt, and 
they will, without doubt, say the same thing. It was a great performance. 
However, this capable actor will have many more equal to it, for he has 
forced his way to the front in a manner which is irresistible. 



William Taylor is tall and distinguished looking, with kindly gray eyes 
and sensitive nostrils and a mouth which bespeaks humor. He is a delightful 
companion and his great charm is that he is the same to everyone, king or 
beggar, company-owner or property man. He has always a friendly word on his 
lips and a twinkle in his eye. 

We had our bath and he swam rings round me--and I pride myself on my 
swimming! We had dinner at Nat Goodwin's cafe and he has an Irish appetite. 

In his own words, "but I enjoyed it!" 

Poetic Eulogy for Taylor 


William D. Taylor 


February 11, 1922 
CAMERA! 


By Richard Willis 

When Kipling wrote his "If," the English master 

Addressed his words to those who play the game; 
"If you can meet with Triumph and Disaster 

And treat those two imposters just the same-- 
If you can make one heap of all your winnings 
And risk it on one turn of pitch-and-toss , 

And lose and start again at your beginnings 

And never breathe a word about your loss:" 


And then the later lines, "and keep your virtue, 

Or walk with Kings--nor lose the common touch, 




If neither foes nor loving friends can hurt you, 

If all men count with you, but none too much:" 

Sure, Kipling must have visioned William Taylor 
And penned his poem having him in mind; 

A man who'd not admit that he could fail and 

To others' faults was more than little blind. 

So long, dear Billy Taylor, just so long and not good-bye, 

I'm smiling as you'd wish it though my heart has had its cry. 

Your friends were legion, Billy, though your intimates were few, 

But to those your memory's sacred and their thoughts are there with you. 

Young boys and girls will miss you, for your heart went out to youth, 

And you gave them good examples of courtesy and truth; 

When war came, Billy Taylor, you scouted thought of self, 

Position, money, prospects, you threw upon the shelf; 

You went a common private, a captain you returned. 

Though scarce a word of what you did your friends have ever learned; 

You kept your troubles to yourself, you made short shift of woe; 

So long, dear Billy Taylor--though we hate to see you go, 

We'll feel we're pretty close to you as life's short space we span, 

We're richer for your friendship, for dear God! you were a MAN! 

More Interviews Conducted by Richard Willis 

June 1914 
Richard Willis 


PHOTOPLAY 




Magnetic Carlyle Blackwell 


It is his whole-souled enthusiasm for his work and his 100-volt personal 
magnetism which make Carlyle Blackwell the honest-to-goodness favorite he is, 
for not only is the mercurial Carlyle popular wherever motion pictures are 
shown, but he is tremendously liked by his fellow players and that large 
tribe--his friends. There is so much about him that is pleasing, he is so 
neat and well tailored, so pleasing, so polished in his manners, and with it 
all, so wonderfully unspoiled. He has the attractive, snappy, dark brown 
eyes, the black hair and the olive skin of an Italian. Carlyle might be a 
very-well-bred Italian count, but he is not, as the following conversation 
will testify. 

"Hello, Carlyle, I want a word or two with you. Where were you born?" 

"Hello yourself, Mr. Publicity Man," same the ready answer. "I was born 
in Syracuse." 

"Tell the readers of the Photoplay Magazine something about your 
dreadful past," I adjured him. 

Carlyle laughed and lit a cigarette and we sat on the pretty porch, 
which was fragrant with geraniums and roses. 

"I went to school and I grew until I was big enough for Cornell, at 
which seat of learning I played and longed for a stage career. During 
vacation I spent most of my time around the New York lakes and without much 
excitement I waxed strong and wiry and laid the best kind of foundation for 
my future--good health." 

"Are your talents inherited?" 

"Not at all. While in college and around the summer camps I went in for 
private theatricals and got the 'stage bug' badly, and when Father Time 
struck nineteen on my birthday, I went to Denver and entered one of the best 
schools for beginners this country can boast of--Elich's Stock Company, which 
is situated at the gardens of that name. Mrs. Elich is really a benefactress 
and a charitable, good woman to boot. I learned the rudiments of the drama 
there, and with youthful optimism went straight to New York and for fifty-two 



weeks played juveniles with the Keith & Proctor Stock Company, another fine 
experience . " 

"You believe in stock as a preliminary training for the motion-picture 
platform?" 

"Yes, indeed; I think the majority of the directors and managers do. 

It gives them the technique and experience, the hard training and the 
indefinable something which marks the professional from the amateur. Look 
over the so-called stars in motion pictures and you will find they have all 
been members of stock companies at one time or another." 

"What have been your principal legitimate engagements?" I asked. 

"Well, I was with Bertha Kalich and I acted in 'Brown of Harvard' and 
with 'The Right of Way' for two seasons in New York, and I put in some time 
in musical comedy and was with the 'Gay White Way' company for a season. 

While in stock and repertory companies I acted about everything actable." 

"What else?" 

Carlyle settled back comfortably and became more interested. 

"Then came the only thing worth doing--to me, that is--the pictures. 

Of course, I wondered what people would say about it and was not over-anxious 
to admit I was going to pose for the pictures, but pose I did for the 
Vitagraph, and I soon forgot about everything else. Here is the game which 
is worth while, I told myself, and I tell myself the same thing now, and 
probably will always do so. After the first two or three pictures, I 
honestly promised myself that I was going to work and study and strive until 
I got to the top, and, although people may talk of luck and advertising and 
what not, I tell you, Mr. Publicity Man, that an actor or an actress has GOT 
to work hard and not shirk to attain a position in this game. He must keep 
his attention on his work, too. Once let him lose interest, and bing! he 
loses in favor, for audiences are discerning and critics are severe." 

"Yes, I know you take a great interest in your work," I said. 

Carlyle's eyes fairly danced as he leaned forward and emphasized his 
words with a long finger upon the tender part of my knee. 

"Interest, huh? Why, man alive, I live in it; I am never really free. 



I have studied it until I know every part of it, the acting, the writing, the 
stage setting, the camera, and the mechanical and laboratory end of it, and 
it helps, believe me. Yes, sir, one HAS to work, for the years go quickly 
and the screen tells the bitter truth. When the eyes commence to show little 
bags beneath them and the lines deepen, then a cold-blooded public says, 'Let 
us have someone younger,' and the hero of yesterday is the character man of 
today. But, if he has worked faithfully and well he is popular still, and 
his bank account should prevent him from worrying. But, mark you, a man has 
little time to grow self-satisfied or careless, otherwise the crow's-feet 
come too quickly and the carelessness shows in the acting. And once lose 
caste with the public or the directors and you are a has-been without a come- 
back." 

We talked of several men and women who served as examples and who were 
well known at one time and are forgotten today, two of them working as extras 
when they could get the work. Still, this is Carlyle's interview and not a 
"once-was" obituary--and he is far more interesting, anyway. 

"How long were you with the Vitagraph?" 

"About eight months, and then came the Kalem offer. I was with them for 
over three years, you know, during which time I played nothing but leads. 
During the last few months I directed and managed my own company as well, and 
superintended the props and scenery and overlooked the camera work." 

"Some busy man!" I interjected. 

"It was all good experience. I also designed and had built the Fleming 
street studios, with the big stage, comfortable dressing-rooms and some 
innovations which got for it the title of the 'Model Studio.'" 

"Which have been your favorite parts?" I asked. 

"It's awfully hard to say, but I would select at random those in 'The 
Redemption,' 'The Honor System,' 'The Invaders,' 'The Convict's Story,' 'Paid 
with Death,' 'The Award of Justice,' 'The Wayward Son,' 'Fate's Caprice' and 
'Intemperance.' I lean toward good drama and occasional light comedy, 
although I have played almost everything on the map, and at times, variety is 
charming, you know." 



"Now about this mail of yours, Mr. Blackwell: candidly, isn't a lot of 
it presswork?" 

Carlyle looked at me a moment and then rose with dignity. "Come and 
see, oh, thou unbeliever," he said, and led me into the office, where a young 
lady plied her Underwood. 

"This Publicity person has thrown doubts upon my mail--tell him 
something, show him something, and don't spare him," ordered Blackwell. 

She did not spare me, and after I had been forced to wade through two 
days' letters embracing requests for pictures, adoration, respect and what 
not, and after seeing the files of answered letters, the lady indignantly 
turned her back on me and went on with her work. I again joined Carlyle, 
chastened and satisfied that this young man has his hands full and must 
surely have a good credit at his photographer's. 

I left Blackwell and carried away the impression that I was a welcome 
visitor and could feel the warmth of the handshake and understood the 
magnetism of the man. He goes about his work quietly and gives premeditated 
thought to his movements and expression and a great part of its value comes 
from the fact that he can instill his own earnestness into the actors and 
actresses who play opposite and with him. 

Carlyle Blackwell thoroughly believes in the future of the motion 
picture and in realism on the screen. He believes that the locations and 
sets should be well chosen, the scenery painted correctly and the properties 
in keeping with the play presented, and that too great care cannot be taken 
in matters of costume and make-up. 

This young star's admirers will be glad to hear that he is very kind- 
hearted and does a lot of good in an unostentatious way. His is always 
approachable and invariably courteous, and, with all the adulation he 
receives, he does not suffer from that painful affliction, self-conceit--nor 
do I believe he ever will. He is of the opinion that a good and experienced 
motion-picture actor can take the leading part in a legitimate play which has 
been adapted for the screen, better than a star actor can who has not 
previously had any screen experience, and his belief is shared by many 



others. His ambition is to create in motion-picture form some of the 
greatest characters of literature and the drama, and there is little doubt 

but that his ambitions will be fulfilled, for he has genuine purpose behind 

his ability and attractive personality. 

"One of the elements of the great future of motion pictures," he said, 
"is in character work. The drama is going through the same history now in 
motion pictures that it went through upon the regular stage. The American 
drama practically started with dramatizations of works of the style of 
Fenimore Cooper, with the staging of acts of pioneer and border life, with 
Indians, and backwoodsmen, and blazers of trails. The motion pictures began 
their work with depictions of western life, for the most part, pictures of 
cowboys, of round-ups, of frontier drams. The drama then went into depiction 

of railroad scenes, as for instance, 'The Denver Express,' and that school. 

The motion pictures, evolving more quickly than did the drama, took the same 
line, but went through its possibilities more quickly. The drama took to 
society. So have the motion pictures. The drama ran to problem plays. So 
have the motion pictures. The drama is trying to come back to the romantic. 
The motion picture is there ahead of its older sister. 

"For you must remember," he insisted, "that the motion pictures have 
gone in ten years through the cycle that it has taken the drama sixty years 
to compass. The motion picture, beginning in the same way in which the drama 
of the regular stage did, exhausted the limitations in each case much more 
quickly than did its predecessor in the depiction of human life and activity. 
That is why the demand for new ideas in motion pictures is much more 
strenuous than the demand for new plays. 

"This demand leads to the necessity of more character work. Plots are 
not particularly diversified in life. There are about the same elements in 
all plots. We run into the same situations in all lives. People are born, 
fall in love, fall out of love, hate, desire, marry, grow rich, grow poor, 
die. You can't ring in many changes on the fundamental emotions and 
situations. But character is infinitely varied. There are as may phases of 
character as there are people on earth. Character work is mirroring work, as 



well as real artistry." 

It is this belief that explains Carlyle Blackwell's success as an actor, 
although it does not explain his magnetism as an individual. For magnetism 
is a question of personal character, and that is a matter not of opinions but 
of act, of manner, and of charm. 

June 13, 1914 
Richard Willis 
MOVIE PICTORIAL 

Mona Darkfeather--A Daring Movie "Princess" 

"Princess" Mona Darkfeather is an impossible person. She upsets all 
traditions and is, so to speak, what she ain't! She is an Indian Princess 
and she is not, she is an exceptionally fine actress and she is not, really a 
most contradicting and interesting individual. 

Her very entrance into this interview was dead wrong. She should, by 
all Princess precedents, have been seated in state beside the big chief with 
two yards of reserve all over her and fifty-dollars worth of disdain on her 
haughty face. Was she thus? No sir, she sat on the hillside awaiting a 
scene, clad in Indian garb, it is true, but she was joking with the chief and 
other Indians, hobnobbing with the squaws, nursing a papoose and saying nice 
things to a couple of bareheaded, barefooted little Mexican girls, all at 
once. Neither did she hold aloof from the pale faces, for Charles Bartlett, 
Jim Davis and Rex Downs all talked with her on familiar terms and when 
Director Frank Montgomery gave his imperative command "come on Mona" she went 
meekly to take a wild bareback ride on her famous pinto pony, Comanche, with 
an Indian in hot pursuit. I determined that the cherished traditions of my 
tender childhood should not be mangled in this manner without retaliation and 
that I would interrogate this crusher of dreams and expose her without any 


compassion. 



So later we sat amidst some very beautiful scenery on a most 
uncomfortable log and thus I expose her past. 

"Tell me," I demanded, "who and what you really are?" 

"My parents are descended from an aristocratic Spanish family who came 
to this country many years back. I was born in Los Angeles and have lived 
here nearly all my life. I was educated at a Catholic school in this city." 

"Spanish and not Sioux," I sighed. 

"Yes, too bad, isn't it?" Mona’s tone was sympathetic but there was 
sarcasm in those brilliant black eyes of hers, "however, I am an Indian 
Princess, for I was made a blood member of the Blackfoot Indians and given 
the title of 'Princess' by Chief Big Thunder. I feel half Indian anyway, for 
I have lived among them so much and I speak several Indian languages and 
understand poor Lo as few people do. [sic] They are wonderfully fine people 
when you really understand and know them as I do and believe me they are 
very, very easy to manage and Frank Montgomery, my director, knows their ways 
and moods as much as I do and that is why he can get what he wants out of 
them--they love him and they love me too, and I am glad of it. At times some 
of them visit us at our home and even if we have an appointment we never 
hurry them off. I always sit on the floor (I like sitting on the floor 
anyhow!) and we have lemonade and cakes and laugh at pictures and costumes 
but we do not talk much and in due time they take their leisurely departure, 
always with great dignity. They are very happy when they are working and 
raise never a murmur no matter what they are called upon to do. So you see I 
don't at all mind being taken for an Indian--at times." 

"Tell the readers of this magazine about your stage experience," 

I requested, with official directness. 

"I am sorry, but I cannot tell them about that which does not exist," 
said Mona. "The fact is that I was never on the stage before I went into 
motion pictures. It is a terrible thing to admit to isn't it? I have never 
had time to manufacture a real, live stage career, but one of these days I 
will get you to help me and we will make one to order that will sound quite 
well. That is in your line isn't it?" 



I refused absolutely to be ruffled by such taunts and sternly asked her 
how she managed to get into the pictures. 

"Here again," said Mona, "I went dead against proper traditions, for I 
started right in playing leads at the outset and without any experience 
either. It was--I am not going to tell you how long ago, I saw an 
advertisement in the paper calling for a Spanish type who could make up as a 
good Indian and as I had to work, and stenography and myself do not mix well, 
and as I would certainly be fired in an hour if I ever attempted to pose as a 
sales girl, I summoned all my courage and applied for the position. Not 
knowing much about salaries, I asked for too much and got it and the 
position. I found out afterwards that I received more than the leading lady 
was getting and my career as a leading Indian actress started then and there 
and has lasted ever since. 

"No, I cannot acknowledge that I was very nervous but I was very 
determined. My chief concern was not to appear like a novice so I watched 
the others carefully and obeyed directions and my intimate knowledge of 
Indians and their ways was my salvation. For one thing I knew they moved 
slowly and turned their heads slowly and that is just what is necessary in 
motion picture acting. My eyes? Yes, they were always expressive I believe 
and they certainly help my Indian impersonations. This first engagement was 
with the original Bison company at Santa Monica and I stayed with them for 
one and a half years doing all sorts of characters but principally Indian 
maidens and squaws with a sprinkling of Spanish parts." 

"What did you do after that?" 

"I worked with the Selig company for some months doing a variety of 
characters and then joined George Melford at the Kalem company where my 
salary was raised three times in six weeks. I hated to leave them, but 
business is business so when the Universal made me a splendid offer I joined 
Frank Montgomery. I was the first actress engaged by the then newly 
organized Universal company. We were a long time doing Indian and other 
western stories under the Bison brand and when we produced the "Arizona Land 
Swindle," the publicity man wired us that the Bison sales had gone up 33%. 



This was our first big two-reeler there. There was another reason for my 
joining the Universal, that it was to be under the direction of Mr. 
Montgomery." (In passing, it is wise to explain that this same Mona 
Darkfeather is Mrs. Frank Montgomery.) 

"After leaving the Universal you returned to play parts with the Kalem 
Company?" 

"Yes, and it seemed nice to get back too. They have always been so 
appreciative of our efforts. They are starring me in a series of two-reel 
Indian subjects now which go all over the world. I know, for I get many 
letters from foreign parts, a large number of them from children. I am 
always glad to get them, for I honestly love children." 

Mona Darkfeather has been giving prizes to children who draw or paint a 
reasonably good picture of her. Some of the drawings sent in are awfully 
funny and she enjoys them hugely. 

"Do you like the work?" 

"I love it and wouldn't do anything else even if I could. About the 
only other thing I could do would be to sing in musical comedy or cabarets 
and might not make a success, of course, but I studied music for years, and 
am told I have a good contralto voice. But I could never stand the indoor 
life and the inactivity. Besides, what would Comanche say?" 

Now Comanche is a very important item in the Montgomery menage. He is 
only a Pinto pony but what a pony! Comanche is like a big spoiled dog and as 
playful as any puppy. This pony is much attached to Mona and there is little 
or nothing within the powers of an animal that she cannot get him to do and 
here is a tip for Mona. If she ever wants to leave the pictures, she can go 
around with Comanche and give exhibitions and show people just what a pinto 
Pony can do. 

She might, at the same time, show them how a real Indian aristocrat 
should look and walk and talk, too. For, besides living among the Indians 
for years, and learning to speak several of their languages, the Princess 
Mona is the fortunate owner of a really magnificent collection of Indian 
dresses, bead work, jewelry and all sorts of trophies, the gifts of the many 



Indians who have been her friends. Her most valued trinket is a heavy hand- 
wrought bracelet of silver, given to her by Chief Big Thunder, of the 
Blackfoot Tribe. She says that when she has that on she really feels like 
the Indian Princess he christened her. 

Of course, no real Indian maiden ever had half so good a time being an 
Indian as Mona Darkfeather. For one thing, an Indian girl doesn't have a 
chance to learn to ride. Princess Mona, herself, didn't learn to ride until 
she went into picture work. When she applied for her first position and they 
asked her if she could ride, she said "Of course." She says that at the time 
she was sure that she'd have time to "bone up" on riding before she was put 
to a test but she didn't! On her second day in pictures, she had to ride 
bareback, and not on a pony like her beloved Comanche, but on a mean little 
Pinto that didn't like her in the least. But, although she says she had a 
dreadful time sticking on, it is hard to believe it when you see her vault to 
the bare back of her pony and disappear like a streak of lightning. 

It is probably quite apparent that this interviewer, for one, has 
nothing but admiration for the Kalem Princess. And why not? For she is good 
to look at and good to talk with. Everyone who knows her loves her. And 
everyone who knows her admires her, because she is so frank and genuine, 
absolutely devoid of sham or pretense of any kind, and above all, so plucky. 
You never hear a whimper from her no matter what happens in the taking of 
those "wild west" pictures. For sheer pluck and endurance and perseverance 
she has most of us beaten. 


July 4, 1914 
Richard Willis 
MOVIE PICTORIAL 


A Jack London Hero--Hobart Bosworth and His Fighting Career 



As nearly everyone is aware, Hobart Bosworth is the man who is producing 
and playing the leads in the film versions of Jack London's stories with such 
successful results. But, as nearly everyone is not aware, as in fact, few 
people are aware, Hobart Bosworth's life reads like one of the stirring tales 
he produces. And, if there ever was a fighter, Hobart Bosworth is one. 

Besides adventures a plenty, and all the ups and downs in the career of 
a man who went out into the world to earn his own living at the age of ten, 
Mr. Bosworth has had to fight that most insidious of all enemies, disease. 
Again and again, physicians, everyone who knew him, have given him up. But 
he never gave himself up, and it may be that his passionate will to live has 
been the biggest factor in saving him, just as his passionate will to succeed 
has helped him more than anything else, in achieving success. 

But, let's begin at the very beginning, and have this splendid fighter 
tell us about himself! 

"I was born at Marietta, Ohio, where I spent my early childhood. 

My mother died and my father married again and I never took to my stepmother. 
At the age of ten I ran away with the conviction that I was ill used and 
cruelly treated. I know, now that I can look back dispassionately , that my 
stepmother really treated me well, better than I deserved. Still the fact 
remains that I ran away and persuaded an old sea captain to take me on as a 
cabin boy. The ship was a clipper rig named the "Sovereign of the Seas" and 
I boarded it at New York and we sailed immediately for San Francisco. Of my 
experiences at sea there are several details which, oddly enough, linger in 
my memory. One is the fact that on my twelfth birthday we were right off 
Cape Horn, another is that on my first arrival at San Francisco I spent five 
months wages on candy and slept on a bench in the park. It is a curious 
coincidence that while I slept on that bench an uncle of mine was playing the 
organ in Trinity church just back of me. I did not know this until some time 
later although I remember lying there and listening to the music. I learned 
of my uncle's presence from a Captain Roberts who found work for me, first on 
the San Francisco docks and later slinging wheat sacks at Post Costa by 
Venetia. This same Captain Roberts told me that my grandfather had built the 



ship "Marietta" and had sailed her to San Francisco. 

"All my people were of the sea and my father was a naval officer. 

By the way I never saw my father again but once when I was twenty-one and he 
looked at me and said ’ Hum ! I couldn't lick you now, Son.' 

"I was at sea about three years in all and eleven months of this was 
spent on an old fashioned whaler in the Arctic regions. I cannot own to 
having any unusual hardships to endure on that voyage. There is danger or 
discomfort only in very violent storms. After that I was a stevedore for a 
time. 

"Before I leave my early experiences I want to say that I am a true 
American actor. I am a direct descendant of Miles Standish, of John Alden 
and Priscilla on my father's side, and my mother was of the old Van Zandt 
Dutch stock of New York who were the first of their race to land in America. 

I am very proud of it. 

"To go back to my adventures. After doing many odd jobs around San 
Francisco which included semi-professional boxing and wrestling with an old 
professor, Johnny Brown, who hailed from Birmingham, England, I went to 
ranching in Southern California and in Mexico, where I learned to ride 
anything and came to love the exercise above everything else. Then came the 
stage. 

"I was always interested in art, and felt I might make a success as a 
landscape painter. I asked the advice of a friend and he said, "Why not supe 
on the stage and get the money to study your painting?" The idea appealed to 
me and I obtained the coveted job with McKee Rankin and suped and then 
painted. This was at the California Theatre, San Francisco. Then came the 
first small part of three lines which I promptly made a hash of. It was on 
my eighteenth birthday, too, and I was Guard No. 1 in "The Coadjutor." The 
followed other small parts and finally a road engagement with Louis Morrison 
in 'Cymbeline' and 'Measure for Measure' for a season. During this time, in 
collaboration with another man I wrote the version of 'Faust' for Morrison 
which he used for twenty years. For this we never got either credit or 
money. And I not only acted but helped Morrison dress as well. In '87 I 



acted at the Alcazar Theatre in San Francisco and in '88 Mrs. D. P. Bowers 
and myself gave Shakespearean readings in costume. Before I was twenty-one I 
had acted nearly all of the famous characters of Shakespeare and I can say 
with truth and sorrow that I was the worst exponent of Macbeth the stage has 
ever known. 

"Then I got stranded and boarded a Denver and Rio Grande train by the 
underneath route and landed in Park City, Utah, where I worked in a mine. 

I pushed an ore wagon and when I got enough together to get out, I got out. 
Then I ran across Hermann the Great, the conjurer, and toured with him as his 
assistant through Mexico. This brought me to December '88, when I finally 
got to New York and felt that the world was mine at last. Then it was that I 
blessed the days when I wrestled in San Francisco, for Augustin Daly gave me 
my chance as Charles the Wrestler in 'As You Like It.' I made good and I 
stayed with Daly for ten long years, during which time I played a number of 
parts but never any very big ones. 

"In those days I thought he was a slave driver, but here again I altered 
my mind afterwards, just as I did regarding my stepmother and the Captain of 
the boat on my first voyage, and I came to acknowledge that Daly was a 
wonderfully fine man. In his determination to have an artistic and 
appropriate ensemble, he did not study the desires of individuals at all; he 
picked out people for certain parts which he knew would make up a perfect 
whole. During my association with him we went abroad seven times and played 
in London, Paris, Berlin, Hamburg, Cologne and other continental cities. 

"Yes, he was a great man but he destroyed my self-confidence completely, 
so when I applied to Julia Marlowe for a position, I applied for a very small 
part. She looked me over and told me I was not good enough for small parts. 
But--she put me in a big one. I hesitate to own how much I owe to this great 
actress, if only for again giving me some self-assertiveness. I played leads 
in a number of Shakespearean plays with Miss Marlowe and I am more than proud 
of my association with her. 

"It seemed to me that I had barely begun to succeed when the terrible 
truth came home to me, that I had tuberculosis. It was, of course, 



absolutely necessary for me to give up the life indoors, the life of the 
theatre. At first despair seized me, and then came the sudden glorious 
desire to live, to fight it out. I recovered rapidly, but I made the mistake 
of going back to work just as soon as I was better. From that time on my 
life was a pretty evenly balanced alternation of work and rest. 

"When I could work, I did work harder than ever. I played engagements 
with Flenrietta Crosman, and with Mrs. Fiske. Finally Flarrison Grey Fiske 
featured me in 'Martha of the Lowlands' and I became a Broadway star. But 
the beginning of the end was in sight. However, not until I lost 70 pounds 
in as many days did I give up completely. 

"It was in Tempe, Arizona, that I lived for years, fighting, fighting, 
fighting. And I won out. But--though I am not an invalid now, and don't 
look in the least like one, I am obliged to live like one. It is still my 
only defense against my enemy. 

"I believe, after all, that it is the motion pictures that have saved my 
life. How could I have lived on and on, without being able to carry out any 
of my cherished ambitions? What would my life have meant? Here, in 
pictures, I am realizing my biggest hopes. 

"Why, I went to San Diego for a rest and was asked to take an engagement 
with the Selig Polyscope Company. And I discovered that I could carry on my 
work out of doors and without using my voice, which was in a very bad 
condition. I wrote the second picture I appeared in, and directed the third. 
In all I wrote 112 scenarios for Selig's and produced 84 of them myself. 

"Then I was convinced that the time was ripe for special productions and 
feeling that my all round out-of-doors and stage experience had fitted me for 
the Jack London stories I eventually arranged to produce them, as you know, 
and I am doing the best work of my life and the most interesting. So far I 
have put on 'The Sea Wolf,' 'John Barleycorn,' 'Valley of the Moon,' 'Martin 
Eden,' 'Smoke Bellew' in a series of two, 'Burning Daylight' and 'Odyssey of 
the North.' In all my reading I have never come across better material for 
motion picture plays than Jack London's stories, and I hope to go right 
through the whole lot." 



And all those of us who have seen one of the Jack London plays, 
emphatically hope so too! 

August 1914 
Richard Willis 
PHOTOPLAY 

Adele Lane, Pretty and Proud and Petite 

She is one of the most "petite" emotional actresses on the motion 
picture stage, but in the language of the critics she "puts it over." She is 
full of nervous force, this clever and altogether delightful little actress, 
Adele Lane of the Selig Polyscope Company, that one wonders whence comes all 
her power. 

I was admitted to her apartments by Rosalie, a very dark damsel with 
very white teeth, who worships the ground "Miss Ah-delle" walks on. Rosalie 
is a character who believes imitation is the most sincere form of flattery. 
She takes full note of all that Miss Lane wears and in the course of time 
Rosalie is attired likewise. But as Adele Lane is very trim and Rosalie's 
waist line is somewhat uncertain, the flattery is not always a success. But 
Rosalie is faithful and a treasure, so God bless her! 

I experienced a severe shock when Miss Lane introduced me to Burton King 
as "my husband," for I did not even know she was married. I only knew Burton 
King as one of the most successful directors in motion pictures and a well 
known actor of the spoken drama. Besides it is unusual for a young screen 
star to want the public to know she is married that I asked Miss Lane the why 
and wherefore of this thing. 

"It is all nonsense," she said emphatically . "Why should I not admit I 
am married? What difference does it make? Oh yes, I know that many 
actresses think that it clouds romance and makes people lose interest in one, 
but I am convinced that is a mistaken idea. When the public is interested in 
a photoplay, it is interested in the characters portrayed and not the 



individual actors; it follows the joys and sorrows of the people presented 
and if the actress is able to hold their attention by her skill and power, it 
matters not a jot whether she be Mrs. Brown or Miss Minerva Majorbanks in 
private life." 

"But you do not work together," I said. 

"No, we do not believe it is advisable. For my part, I think that as a 
general rule it is a mistake for husbands and wives to act together. It does 
not matter how congenial they are or how much they may think of each other, 
married people are nearly always impatient at each other's criticism and 
either hesitate to give their opinions frankly for the fear of hurting 
feelings, or lack the necessary authority to enforce discipline." 

"H'm, that's quite a long speech for you," interrupted Burton King. 

Miss Lane laughed, but not as if she hadn't meant what she had said. 

"Tell me a little of your earlier days," I asked. 

"I am a New Yorker born and bred. I started my dramatic life as a 
little tot and gained much of my education in hotels, on boats and trains and 
in theatrical dressing rooms. At that, I was very thoroughly taught the 
things I needed to know. At the age of six I played Edith in 'Editha's 
Burglar. ' " 

"But it only seems a very few years since 'Editha's Burglar' was 
produced," I interjected. 

"That is quite nice of you," Miss Lane answered. "I'm not a very aged 
person anyhow. Well, I played a number of child parts. Fauntleroy, of 
course; Fauntleroy is part of a stage child's training. I went along this 
way until I was fourteen." 

"And then as a child of fourteen?" 

"I was not a child. I was a woman at fourteen. In fact I never was 
much of a child, for work came early in life and I was delicate, reserved, 
precocious and old fashioned, I fear. So at fourteen my dresses came lower 
both neckwise and feet-wise and I was a full-fledged leading lady. For one 
thing, I had a very remarkable memory and could memorize almost anything. 

I still retain that faculty, by the way. At the outset, I memorized twenty- 



five parts, not one of them less than ten sides, and after a long tour I went 
to New York and on the road with the Sullivan, Harrison and Woods companies. 
Later I was featured as Hope Brower in Irving Bacheller's 'Eben Holden' after 
which I played Jonquil in 'Sky Farm' with the Brady forces and acted with Joe 
Welch in 'Cohan's Luck.' I was the first Countess Dagmar in 'Graustark' in 
the Western No. 1 Company and played the part for two seasons. Outside of 
considerable vaudeville experience, that about completes my legitimate stage 
career. Oh yes, I played the circuits with Minnie Seligman with Taylor 
Granville and company, Cecilia Loftus and Aubrey Boucicault." 

"Now tell me why you turned to motion pictures," I asked. 

"For the reason that has appealed to so many of us. After years of 
almost constant traveling and of one night stands--oh! those awful one night 
stands!" and Miss Lane's expressive eyes went upwards and her lips emitted a 
whistle. "Do you know the tragedy of one night stands? You do? The 
arrival, tired and listless, the poor rooms and doubtful food, often a 
matinee performance, eternal packing and unpacking, and the monotony of doing 
the same parts again and again. Well, sir, we were at Lansing, Michigan, 
facing ten solid weeks of one night stands to California, when a God-sent 
wire came from Mr. Lubin asking us to join his forces in Philadelphia . 

I should have told you that during an interval between plays both Burton and 
myself acted in a few pictures with the Solax and our work must have 
attracted some attention. We did not hesitate. We packed those trunks on a 
one night stand for the last time and did it with a laugh instead of a scowl. 
Then we gave a farewell supper and took train to Philadelphia . " 

"You had no feelings of compunction or loss of dignity in posing for 
pictures?" I asked. An then, seeing my answer, I went on. "No, you didn't 
You two are most unusual persons." 

"No," Adele Lane agreed. "We didn't. I welcomed the variety of parts 
and was deeply interested at the very outset. I took leads right away. In 
fact, I have never played in any other position. I was with Lubins for about 
one and a half years in Philadelphia , Arizona and Texas. During this time I 
sacrificed every pleasure and just devoted myself to becoming a screen artist 



and I have never regretted it." 

"What came after Lubins?" 

"The desire for a change and a rest and the memory of the sunshine in 
California, so we came to Los Angeles and had a nice holiday, and then I 
joined Seligs, where I have been for over a year now." 

"What kind of parts do you most favor?" was my query. 

"I like emotional parts the best of all," said Miss Lane, "parts in 
which I have to let myself go. They take it out of me, I know, but there is 
such satisfaction in putting one's whole force and power into a part which 
admits of it and it is pleasing to be able to 'get over' complex feelings and 
emotions. Occasionally I like comedy as long as it is not of the knock-about 
variety and last week I had some fun acting the part of a twelve year old 
boy." 

"Do you ever feel a desire to return to the footlights?" 

"No, I think not. There are some things I miss at times, notably the 
music. I am a very firm believer in the influence of music upon the emotions 
and it would be a wonderful help to have the unconscious effect and 
stimulation of well played music upon one's emotions whilst acting an 
emotional or pathetic character. In other words, harmony creates atmosphere, 
which to my mind is all important. You know, I believe that every possible 
thing which can be done in reason to improve the photoplay should be done." 

"Have you any little fads or foibles?" I next asked. 

"I hardly think so. I am very fond of home and of reading. I like to 
see good pictures and I am very fond of beautiful clothes. I am not at all 
athletic and, Oh yes, I have one peculiarity: I have never written a 
scenario! " 

When I had fully recovered from the shock, I took my leave. 

Adele Lane is an ornament to her profession. She is reserved, ladylike 
and very, very sincere, a good actress and a good woman. 

We can do with more actresses like Adele Lane, who goes quietly about 
her work and lives an exemplary life. Everyone respects her and her ready 
smile and kindly word leave her companions smiling after her. In the words 



of an actor, who watched her leaving the studio one day: "She is a bully good 
little woman and it's a treat to have her around." 


September 12, 1914 
Richard Willis 
MOVIE PICTORIAL 

David W. Griffith--Genius 

[It is interesting to note that this praise was written and published PRIOR 
to the release of "The Birth of a Nation.] 

Just a little while ago I saw the four-reel [sic] photoplay "The 
Massacre" exhibited in Los Angeles. I enjoyed every foot of it, and I could 
have sat through it again, a thing I can do with very few motion pictures. 
When I arrived home I thought over "The Massacre" and it was borne in upon me 
that I had seen that same story before, not once but several times. The 
"punch" was not new and the story was not original. An immigrant train is 
surrounded by Indians and dwindles rapidly and a man escapes and brings the 
cavalry. The little circle of defenders gradually fades, as one by one the 

men fall, and in the center of the circle a young woman with a baby is nearly 

buried by protecting bodies. The soldiers arrive and the Indians are killed 
or escape, leaving as the only survivors the woman and her baby. And the man 
who leads the would-be rescuers to the scene is the husband of the woman! 

That is the story, one which has been done before many times. 

What was it then that held and enthralled me, that made the audiences 

applaud? It was the genius of the man David Griffith, aided of course by 

superb acting and the marvelous photography of Billy Bitzer. Sifted down, 
the credit belongs to the man who produced the play, and produced it without 
a script in his hand or pocket, as is his way. In fact, it was the little 
"touches" of the subtlest sort which made this such a remarkable photoplay. 



During the attack we were taken back and forth between the grim 
defenders crouched in their death stand, and the circling Indians, with 
sudden occasional "cut backs" showing the husband with terror in his heart 
for his loved ones, imploring the troopers to better efforts to save the 
members of the immigrant train. It was the masterly way in which the agony 
of this man was exploited and the valiant fight in the circle that made "The 
Massacre" different. Earlier in the play we saw a burly gambler and a French 
gambler scoffing at the efforts of a timid little clergyman to bring them to 
a sense of better things; here in the circle of death the same big gambler 
interposes his own body to save the parson, the Frenchman darts from the 
closely packed ranks to pick up a battle-crazed boy and laughs and boasts as 
he picks off an Indian or two and then falls back with a smile--shot through 
the heart. It was these inspired touches which made "The Massacre" not an 
ordinary play but a veritable masterpiece, and it is these same strokes of 
genius--there is no other word for them--which make Griffith what he is-- 
a director just a little better director than the best. 

There was a time, I frankly own it, when I considered Griffith 
overestimated, but that was before I had studied his plays closely or had met 
him and talked with the man himself. I used to say with others, "It is easy 
to make a great play with all the resources he has at his command." Is it? 

I think not. Give others the same facilities and they will not make use of 
them the same way that Griffith does. 

Because he knows human nature, his audiences and his art, he can 
introduce little incidents and touches of a like character which put vital 
interest and "grip" into the most ordinary happenings. That is why I put up 
"The Massacre" as an argument in defense of the genius of David Griffith. 

He is an interesting man in himself and an excellent talker when once he 
gets going--and if you do not interrupt. I tried to interview him and he is 
an impossible subject! Yes, he is. But you learn a lot and have something 
to think about when you leave him. He is very courteous, and contrary to the 
general impression, does not place himself on a pedestal. He has confidence 
in himself and is sure of his points as he makes them, but he never attempts 



to put on a picture until he is sure of what he intends to do. He is a 
voracious reader and studies all the necessary details regarding the period 
which he is about to portray and is a stickler for the correctness of these 
details. 

David Griffith is very human and "feels" things deeply. I had a touch 
of this as we talked on the evening of the day when Henry Walthall suddenly 
reeled and would have fallen had not Griffith caught him. On making 
inquiries he found his favorite actor had been ill and was fighting to hold 
out until "The Clansman" was completed, but his weakness overcame his will 
and "Wally" had to go to the hospital and be operated upon. Griffith showed 
genuine grief and was angry because he had not been told of the illness, and 
he spoke of Walthall with a burst of feeling which came from his heart, there 
was no doubt of that. He described Walthall as "an artist, an inborn 

gentleman and a man." There was real affection in his tones as he spoke of 

other members of his company, too, although it would not be politic to 
mention names. 

When you first start to talk to David Griffith you get the impression 
that he is a cynic, but the impression soon passes and you find yourself 
listening more closely and interestedly. 

"I am fond of depicting the lives of young folks for one thing," he 

said, "and if you have parts for girls or young men, you must absolutely have 

young people to fill them--that is generally acknowledged now. Again I am 
careful in my selections, and, although I am apt to make a mistake now and 
again, as everyone is, I am seldom disappointed. Now supposing I had the 
part of a young woman to give out, one that wanted some excellent acting. 

If I were to go to the stage for my actress I would have to take a matured 
woman, one who would act splendidly, but who would look too old for the 
requirements. Why? Because it takes two years on the stage for an actor or 
an actress to learn how to speak correctly and to manage his voice properly, 
and it takes about ten years to master the subtle art of being able to hold 
one's audience. Too, when an actor or an actress starts in acting for the 
screen, he has to unlearn a whole lot he has acquired with such hard work and 



he is too old--that is, too old for a truth-telling camera--for many parts. 

I pick out young people and teach them in less time than it would take me to 
alter the methods of people from the boards, and I get actors who look the 
parts they have to fill." 

David Griffith told me that he entered the picture game because he was 
hard up and needed the money he obtained by suping at the Biograph. 

Candidly, he despised pictures, and to this day he is not at all fond of 
going to motion picture theatres, although he acknowledges that it is 
interesting to see his own efforts and to watch his own artists at work. 

He goes to see other photoplays, of course, but does not really enjoy it 
as a rule. 

Griffith is a native of the South and is Southern all through. He was 
born in Louisville, Ky. , and never even saw a play until he was sixteen years 
of age, and even then he saw it in secret, for his people were bitterly 
opposed to the stage. His mother is Scotch, but her son says that she did 
not have the usual quota of Scotch humor, and he was strictly brought up. 

He says that Henry Irving was directly responsible for his going on the stage 
and for his writing plays, many of which were produced by various stock 
companies. It was in taking too much time to the writing of one of these 
plays that he got into that state of harduppishness that made him take daily 
pay at the Biograph studios. So here's to Henry Irving and to Griffith's 
being hard up at one time. Mr. Griffith thinks that Irving was a fine actor 
but far above that--he was a producer of originality, a man of rare artistic 
attainments and of big ideas, full of earnestness. He first saw Irving with 
Ellen Terry at Louisville, and knew at once that he could follow no other 
profession than that of the stage. 

David W. Griffith had considerable stage experience before he started to 
write plays and was associated with a number of stock companies, vaudeville 
circuits and plays, chiefly on the Pacific coast. He was also, for a season, 
leading man with Nance O'Neil. 

Mr. Griffith was made a motion picture director by the providential--as 
it proved--absence of his own director, once upon a time. Whereupon he took 



a chance and introduced some startling innovations, novelties which made the 
company gasp--and Griffith, the genius, had arrived! 

It is said of him that he has dismissed fewer actors and actresses than 
any other big director and he has given to the film world a number of its 
prominent stars, to mention just a few--ladies first--Mary Pickford, Florence 
Lawrence, Marion Leonard, Flora Finch, Blanche Sweet, Lillian and Dorothy 
Gish and May Marsh. Now the men: Arthur Johnson, Owen Moore, James 
Kirkwood, Flenry Walthall, Donald Crisp, Fred Mace, Wilfred Lucas, Dell 
Flenderson, Charles Murray and Lionel Barrymore. Of course, some of these 
artists acted in pictures and on the stage before they joined Biograph, but 
they have all become the screen artists they are today through Griffith, and 
I believe that every one of them cheerfully admits the fact. 

Fie has seldom been wrong in his first judgment regarding the 
possibilities of the artists he has engaged, and here again he stands out 
prominently. I asked him his ideas of the future of the legitimate drama, 
and he said that if the legitimate stage came to grief it would be its own 
doing, for he saw no reason why audiences should desert the stage entirely 
for pictures. Fie believes that it is the fault of theatrical producers that 
the drama has declined as much as it has; the managers follow each other too 
closely and often times do not show any desire for originality. One manager 
will produce a "Devil" play and several others will immediately follow suit; 
another will produce some success in the shape of a musical play and it is 
immediately copied as closely as possible. 

Fie believes in commercialism, but he insists that art with a big "A" 
must be mingled with the commercial end, otherwise motion pictures will 
suffer just as the stage has in the past. He objects strongly to the words 
"silent drama" as applied to screen dramas, for he claims that they speak 
louder than words, and that they will continue to shout their lessons from 
the housetops and impress those lessons upon the minds of the people who 
would forget them in no time if they read them in books. 

David Griffith made me smile with his answer to my question, "When you 
started producing, did you think you could do better--did you feel that you 



could improve on the pictures being made at that time?" 

"Well, I certainly did not think that I could do worse," was his reply. 
To another question as to whether he loved his work, he reminded me that 
every one who makes a success likes his work, otherwise he could not make a 
success of it. He also expatiated upon the enormous amount of labor 
attaching to the production of a big feature, labor that is unremitting until 
the film has been shipped to the various exchanges. 

Griffith is a scholar and a sportsman, too. He reads much and he's fond 
of foxing. He was at one time a fine runner, too, and he attributes his 
splendid health to the fact that he is constantly studying himself and 
keeping in good condition. He believes that this is necessary for every one, 
and he drums it into his artist--health means beauty, exercise is the key to 
health . 

When prominent or promising artists leave some of the managers they are 
virtually placed upon the company's black books, but not so with David 
Griffith. He is never angry with a man who tries to better himself, and this 
is responsible for the large number of film friends he possesses, men and 
women who hurry to see him when they know he is in town. This always 
delights him. 

I have said that David Griffith is a Southerner. He has strong ideas 
politically, but he does not often voice them. He believes that Los Angeles 
is the finest place in the world for the making of pictures, but he loves New 
York and says that it is a southern town and that it is run by business men 
of brains. He maintains that many other prominent cities are run by 
busybodies, by long-haired men and short-haired women with aspirations and 
ideals but with but little business in their compositions. 

When Griffith directs out west he prefers shirtsleeves to coats and he 
wears a shocking bad Mexican hat to shade his eyes. What matter what kind of 
a hat? It is the keen brain within that makes him what he is, the keen eyes 
which see so much and the human heart which beats so warmly which count. And 
the millions of people all over the universe see the pictures, which are just 
a little bit better than most and sometimes a lot better. 



That is why I write him down a genius! 




I Go A-calling on the Gish Girls 


December 1914 
Richard Willis 
PHOTOPLAY 


Most people don't like making calls, but I am one of those old fashioned 
individuals who enjoy it. We had met before, these delightful Gish girls and 
I, and there already existed between us the easy friendship of youth with 
middle age, so it was with a light heart and a half smile of pleased 
anticipation that I approached their house that sunny afternoon. Someone was 
playing the piano--not regularly playing, just strumming idly as though to 
fill a tedious interval when there was nothing to engage her attention. 

I rang the bell and the strumming stopped abruptly, quick steps crossed 
the hall and the door was thrown hospitably open by the very tall, very fair 
girl, with her very blonde hair hanging down her back, who is Dorothy. 

"Why, Mr. Willis, how good of you to come to see us," she cried clasping 
my hand with the firm heartiness of a friendly boy. "Lillian, oh, Lillian, 
here's Mr. Willis," she called raising her voice a little. In response to 
her call there entered another very tall, very fair girl, with color in her 
cheeks a little more vivid than her sister's and with her very blonde hair 
piled high on her head." 

"How do you do, Mr. Willis," she cried gaily, sweeping me a little 
curtsy, and then sitting down beside her sister on the broad couch before the 
west window. As for me, I simply sat and beamed at them for the moment. 
Certainly two sisters never made a prettier picture than did Lillian and 
Dorothy Gish, there in the west window on that quaint old brocaded couch, 
Lillian in a delicate pink frock with a turquoise brooch at her throat and 
Dorothy in a dress of filmy white, with the sunlight that streamed through 



the window turning their blonde hair to gold. 

Except that Dorothy wore her hair down her back and Lillian's was done 
high, they looked almost of an age. But, of course, Lillian is a little 
older in years and a good deal the older in motion picture experience. But 
when Dorothy once got started she advanced very rapidly and I never knew 
anyone prouder of a sister's success than Lillian is. Where one might have 
expected a little strain, a little jealousy, even, there is nothing but the 
most enthusiastic and genuine pride in each other. 

"Whatever you do," said Dorothy impetuously--I had divulged the fact 
that I had an "ax to grind" in making this call--and had been met with, "We 
knew that you hadn't come all this way just to see two foolish girls, 

"please don't refer to us as 'stars.' It is too silly, because we haven't 
had time to be stars yet, have we, Lillian? But, oh, we do want to be some 
time!" 

"And please don't drag in that threadbare statement that I am the most 
beautiful blonde in the world," Lillian pleaded. "That sounds so silly, too. 
Really, you know, it is not particularly encouraging when you've been working 
your head off on a part and think that you've done good work in it, to have 
everyone say that 'she looked very beautiful.' Sometimes I wish I were 
really homely just so that my acting would have to count instead of my hair 
and eyes." [In the August 1914 issue of MOTION PICTURE, an article about 
Lillian Gish was titled: "The Most Beautiful Blonde in the World".] 

"You see, Lillian's been on the stage since she was four," broke in 
Dorothy, "so she ought to know something about acting. Of course, we had to 
stop and go to school for a while in the Ursuline Convent at St. Louis to 
sort of finish up, but most of the time we've had tutors and studied and 
acted at the same time. Lillian was only six when she played in 'The Little 
Red Schoolhouse' and we were all so proud of her. Tell Mr. Willis about that 
time, Lillian," she urged. 

"Well," Lillian said, "I remember that I wasn't a bit frightened and 
that I certainly was pleased. It seemed just like a game to me. I remember 
the lines I had to say, perfectly. A little boy came up to me and said, 'Do 



you like chicken?' and I said, 'Yes,' and then he held out his arm and said, 
'Then take a wing,' and I took it and we walked out together. Mary Pickford 
played the same part afterwards. And Vivian Prescott was in the same company 
and played the soubrette. 

"Dorothy was only four when she started, too. Her first part was that 
of little Willie in East Lynne--remember it? Do you remember how you always 
insisted on opening your eyes in the wrong place, Dorothy?" 

"Yes," Dorothy answered. "I did that because it was such fun to have 
some one whisper, 'Shut your peepers, darling.' That always sounded so nice 
and comforting and then I'd shut my eyes tight. Fancy acting as a little 
boy, though!" 

"Didn't you like acting boy parts?" I queried. 

"Certainly not," said Miss Dorothy disdainfully. "I hated it so much 
that sometimes they had to be quite severe with me. Mother had one perfectly 
awful threat that she saved for my most rebellious moments and that was that 
she'd make me walk home in my knickerbockers . It had its effect, too. 
Lillian, played little Willie, too, didn't you Lillian?" 

"Yes, but in another company," Lillian said. "I didn't mind being a boy 
although I always preferred girl parts. One has to go through the little 
Willie and the little Eva and all the other 'littles', you know, if one 
travels with repertoire companies and is a child actress--don't you dare 
write down prodigy, sir, and make it sound as though we were some strange 
freaks." 

I promised, while protesting that I had had no intention of using the 
word--I don't like the sound of it myself, as it happens. 

"This is the way we looked at that time," said Dorothy, bringing out a 
great big scrapbook in which she has all her pictures and press notices since 
her debut at four, and showing me a picture of two little tots, with round 
little faces and very curly blonde hair. Even then, however, they didn't 
look any more alike than they do now. And even then Lillian's mouth wasn't 
any more of the rosebud order than it is now, and Dorothy's was almost as 
straight and determined. I could see that her mother probably had need of 



the dire threat that she had mentioned. The little heads were very close 
together in the picture and I said, banteringly: 

"You were really fond of each other, then, were you not?" Lillian 
looked up reproachfully and Dorothy came back at me sarcastically with: 

"Oh, no, of course not. We used to fight just like cats and dogs. 

We were just as bitter enemies as we are now, weren't we sister? Why, when 
Lillian was eight and I was six and we acted together in 'Her First False 
Step' we just hated it, didn't we? We had to stand being together for three 
whole seasons, and then, Lillian was taken on tour with Sarah Bernhardt as 
one of her fairy dancers--and it nearly broke my heart." 

Lillian smiled as she described her first meeting with the great French 
actress. "She saw me standing in the wings all alone and came over to me and 
putting her hand under my chin, turned by face up to hers and looked at me 
intently and then began playing with my hair, all the time talking rapidly in 
French. I couldn't understand a word she said, but I was certain that she 
was telling me that she thought my hair was pretty and that comforted me a 
lot." 

While Lillian was playing in Sara Bernhardt's company, Dorothy was 
engaged by Fiske O'Hara to play the part of a little Irish girl in "Dion 
O'Dare," a part she loved, and later still she played a little East side girl 
in "Blarney from Ireland." She was with O'Hara for four years and became a 
great favorite wherever she appeared. 

"I was ten years old then," she told me, "and I was sent to school for a 
while first in Ohio and then in Virginia and then I became ill and Mother and 
Lillian came for me." 

"Yes," broke in her sister, "and I can see her now. She nearly broke 
our hearts, she was so thin and so languid. And she had been such a chubby 
little girl when she went away that I laid it all to her illness and felt 
very bitter. Mother tried to make me see that it was perfectly natural for 
her to lose her chubbiness between six and ten, but I was very sure that we 
had neglected her. We took her away with us and we have never been apart 
since except for one engagement that I had. I certainly was homesick that 



time. It was the first time I had ever been away from mother." 

This little account of their early experiences made me realize sharply 
what motion picture acting means to the Gish sisters and their mother. If 
they had stayed on the legitimate stage their lives would have been a 
succession of leave takings. It would have been practically impossible for 
the girls to get engagements in the same company and equally impossible for 
their mother to have them both with her. But now they could even act in 
different motion picture companies and still live together as they do and 
have time for outdoor play and for all of the social intercourse that girls 
need and enjoy. 

Best of all, the girls say, they have time for study. Dorothy is 
learning to play the piano and Lillian has outlined a course of reading for 
herself. She showed me her books and I must say that it was rather a 
remarkable collection for a girl of her age. There was a lot of good 
classical poetry with a sprinkling of modern poets; there were plays and 
plays and plays, there were books of dramatic criticism and dramatic 
technique, and a very fair collection of the first rate modern novelists. 

I tried to find out what her interests were outside her reading, but could 
gather little. Certainly her work and her reading are her two great 
enthusiasms. As for Dorothy, her enthusiasm for her work is so big a part of 
her life that they tell me she is almost unbearable to live with if she has 
to stay at home for more than a day. 

"She gets the whole house into fidgets, so that we are all glad when she 
has to go back to the studio again," said Lillian laughing. "The only thing 
that really interests her, outside of the studio," she went on, "is--" 

"Sleeping!" Dorothy interrupted. "I admit it. But I insist that I have 
a perfect right to be interested in sleeping," she said with mock defiance. 
"I'm a hard working woman and I need sleep. And if you dare to call me a 
girl, why I'll call you an old man, so there." 

"You would never be so unkind," I said with an affectation of 
seriousness. "Considering my age, it would hurt my feelings terribly. 

Indeed, rather than risk such a dire calamity I shall depart immediately and 



not tell a thing about how you got into pictures through knowing Mary 
Pickford, nor what David W. Griffith thinks of you, nor what are your 
favorite parts." 

"That doesn't hurt be in the least," Dorothy maintained, "for I haven't 
any favorite parts. I don't care what I act in as long as I have a chance to 
act and Lillian is almost as bad. However, I don't think it would be fair to 
foist any more stuff about us on the poor readers of Photoplay. If they are 
really interested in Lillian and little me, still there is a limit. If we 
were clever, now--" 

Whereupon I prepared for a hasty retreat after accusing her of fishing, 
at which she protested vehemently, and after promising to "come again." 

They came to the door to wave goodbye to me, with their arms around each 
other, Lillian in her delicate pink frock, and Dorothy in white, and I repeat- 
-they made an altogether charming picture. 

I wish you could have seen them! 


May 1915 
Richard Willis 
MOVIE PICTORIAL 

Lois Weber and Phillips Smalley--A Practical and Gifted Pair with High Ideals 

The artistic altruist is so really rare that a combination of such 
personalities makes it peculiarly impressive and interesting. The double 
dispensation of the genius to create character, and the gift to enact them is 
the unusual equipment of the Smalleys. 

As this is being written, the five-reel photoplay "Hypocrites" is being 
presented at the Long Acre Theater in New York City and the Gotham critics 
are unanimous in writing it up as one of the most profound and brilliant of 
motion picture psychological dramas. 



The author and producer of "Hypocrites" and numerous other photoplays 
which are far above the average, is one of the most charming women I have 
ever met. I have known her for some time and have always found her the same, 
and feeling sure of a welcome from Lois Weber and her fine looking actor 
husband, Phillips Smalley, I duly pressed the little button by the door of 
the bungalow and was accorded the welcome. 

It is a charming home, one that the lady designed and furnished. "She 
did it all herself," Phillips Smalley said. "I just paid my little fifty per 
cent and she did the rest." The furnishings and the color scheme are in 
subdued tints and the delightful rooms furnish an excellent index to her 
character. There is no jarring note, for comfort fits in with delicacy so 
that even the flowers blend with the general atmosphere. 

Lois Weber, graceful and gracious with a wealth of dark hair, her long 
lashes giving her eyes a somewhat dreamy look, a lady whose carriage makes 
her almost stately, was just a living part of the general soothing effect, 
and her vivacious, youthful sister (an adoring young person) who sat at Miss 
Weber's feet, proved an excellent foil with her brighter coloring. 

Just as Lois Weber's domicile reflects her, so does the study of 
Phillips Smalley indicate his vigorous personality. The walls of his room 
are covered with pictures of his friends, professional photographs signed 
with some inscription. Smalley is a well-set-up man, with an actor's face, 
strong and ruddy tinted. His eyes sparkle with wit and good humor and he 
forms a sharp contrast to his wife. 

During the evening I discovered that Lois Weber is an accomplished 
musician, and she admitted a penchant for the music of "Madame Butterfly," 
which she interprets delightfully. 

"I used to play a great deal," said she, "especially when I was 
interested in mission work which occupied much of my time. But I am out of 
practice now, although I play a little every evening for relaxation." 

"I know that you are honestly interested in the uplift of the motion 
picture industry," I said. "I want to get your views on any phase of it that 


you choose to discuss. 



"Yes, we are both every sincerely interested," answered Miss Weber, "and 
we believe that the future is very bright. There is much yet to be done 
though. In the first place, I really believe that the day of the serial play 
is nearly over and I am glad of it. The public will always want melodrama, 
and good melodrama is wholesome as long as it is decently presented. But the 
serial photoplays of today are for the most part merely a mixture of 
sensational and entirely ridiculous or impossible incidents and are not by 
any means an index of truth or possibility. I am often twitted with trying 
to produce and write plays which are above the heads of the public, but I 
resent this as an insult to the general public, who, I believe, are as well 
able to interpret beautiful thoughts and to fully understand photoplays which 
lead one's desires for better things." 

"We have a motto, if you would call it that," interrupted Phillips 
Smalley. "'Nothing is over the heads of the general public,' and I think it 
is a true one, too. Besides, both my wife and myself have produced a large 
number of what are termed 'uplift' photoplays and the box office receipts 
have disproven the fact that they puzzle audiences. Do you think that a 
commercial management would put up with motion pictures which did not appeal 
to the public? Not a bit of it." 

Mrs. Smalley smiled and nodded her approval and continued: "I am very 
glad that the established actors and actresses from the legitimate stage were 
called in by some of the leading manufacturers for the reason that they 
attracted a class of people to the motion picture theaters who never thought 
of attending before. At the same time I do not believe that the fad will 
last long; indeed, the time is close at hand when the public will still call 
for the adaptation of well known plays and novels, but will want them 
interpreted by well known and accomplished photoplay artists who are better 
fitted in every way to successfully portray the parts they are given, then 
the stars from the legitimate stage. There are a few of the stage stars who 
are fitted for this work, and I include Elsie Janis and the Farnums; but, as 
a general rule the artists are either too old to defy the cruel camera or 
else they do not understand the newer art, and the result is that they are 



jerky and unnatural in their actions and cannot shake off their stage 
mannerisms . " 

"Photoplay acting requires considerable experience," said Mr. Smalley; 
"it takes time and hard work to get used to screen work. We have both had 
considerable stage experience and know what we are talking about. I shudder 
even now when I think of our first pictures. There is another thing, a man 
may be a good actor on the legitimate stage and yet not have what is termed a 
good screen appearance and many a good actor shows up badly when 
photographed. One can never truly ascertain until he has seen himself on the 
screen and that is why many a reasonably good actor or actress has been a 
failure at this particular profession." 

In answer to my query as to what length a photoplay should go, Miss 
Weber said: "I think that four or five reels are enough. The brain will not 
permit of viewing more than this number of reels, for I really believe the 
watching of the film has an hypnotic effect. Really, I do not think that any 
stated length should be given for a particular subject, it should go just the 
length that the subject requires and I think that this improvement is coming, 
too." 

They are not pedantic, this gifted pair, and there is never a doubt that 
they are intensely in earnest and intend to carry out their ideas and ideals. 
They are entitled to express their opinions too, and these opinions are worth 
due reflection, for they have arrived at conclusions after much study and 
much work and varied experience. Miss Weber was well known on the boards and 
on the concert platform. Mr. Smalley is a graduate of Oxford University and 
was both an actor and manager and it was while he was managing the "Why Girls 
Leave Home" company in which Miss Weber was playing, that they decided their 
common interests would be materially cemented by matrimony. They have been 
sympathetic co-workers and during the time they have been acting in and 
making pictures, they have done much to help improve the art, and have ever 
striven to give the public worthy photoplays with an uplift. 

This talented couple have acted together in pictures ever since they 
decided to "try out" the then new "fad." They first acted and directed with 



the Gaumont company for two years and were with the Universal for many months 
(to which company they have just returned) before joining the Bosworth 
Incorporated company, and at both of the last concerns they have made and 
acted in some very notable productions, most of which have been written by 
Lois Weber. 

As I left, Phillips Smalley called out after me: "You need not say I am 
the handsomest actor in the world, and for goodness sake don't call Miss 
Weber a striking brunette. Beyond that, do your worst and call again some 
time." 

As they stood in the doorway of their cheery home with the subdued 
lights behind them, I could not but admire the handsome couple, they are such 
mighty good pals and there are none too many such. 

Back issues of Taylorology are available on the Web at any of the following: 

http : //www . angel fi re . com/az/Taylorology/ 
http : //www . etext . org/Zines/ASCII/Taylorology/ 
http : //www. silent-movies . com/Taylorology/ 

Full text searches of back issues can be done at http://www.etext.org/Zines/ 
or at http://www.silent-movies.com/search.html. For more information about 
Taylor, see 
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Police Corner Suspect in Taylor Murder 






Believe Solution of Slaying Near 


Detectives admitted late today that they had under surveillance a 
prominent young man who might possibly be linked with the murder of William 
Desmond Taylor, prominent motion picture director, who was found shot to 
death in his luxurious apartments at 404-B South Alvarado street. 

The detectives have been watching this mysterious man all day. They 
would not divulge his name, but said that they were confident that he may 
have had something to do with the shooting of Taylor. If he tries to leave 
town, it is said, he will be taken into custody. 

An expert gunsmith, whose name was not divulged, has offered his 
services to Captain of Detectives David Adams. He is to take the bullet 
which was extracted from Taylor's body and by examination tell what kind of 
gun was used. 

The inquest will be held at 10 a.m. tomorrow, it was announced late 
today. The inquest was originally scheduled to be held at 1:30 p.m. 

Two witnesses, who were questioned today, and said to be very prominent 
in the motion picture world, declared they saw two men, one of whom answered 
the description of Edward Sands, loitering about the Taylor home some time 
before the shooting. 

The time of the shooting has been placed at between 7:45 p.m. and 8:15. 
Taylor's chauffeur told the detectives that he tried to call his employer at 
8:15 on the night of the murder, and was unable to get him. He said he 
assumed that the director had stepped out. 

Detectives today were known to be quietly seeking a young New York 
broker, whose identity is being kept secret, to question him in an effort to 
bring to light more facts about the murder. 

This young man is said to have been prominent in movie society. 

He is described as a friend of a prominent movie actress. 

He came from the east, according to the story which detectives are 
investigating, shortly after the actress returned from a trip to New York, 
which she made some months ago. 



Detectives gave no intimation of what light they believed he might 
possibly shed on the mysterious slaying... 

Police detectives are concentrating today on the theory that Taylor 
probably was murdered by a "love killer"--a man who resented Taylor's 
attention to some woman... 

A guest in the Dumas home next to Taylor said he saw two men last Monday 
night in the court yard. The men, the guest said, went to the door of 
Taylor's home, tried the door with a key, then walked away. One of these 
men, the police believe, is probably the murderer. 

Taylor's colored valet, Harry [sic] Peavey, who found the body, said 
that on several occasions Taylor had been annoyed by mysterious persons 
walking around his house. He said that on one occasion he asked Taylor why 
he didn't carry his gun. 

"Somebody is liable to walk up those stairs when you're in your 
bedroom," he said he told Taylor, "and hold you up." 

"No, he won't," Peavey said Taylor replied. "I keep my gun on the 
bureau, and if I hear anyone walking up those stairs and he doesn't answer 
when I call him, he's a goner." 

Peavey said Taylor did drive away these nocturnal visitors on several 
occasions at the point of a gun.... 

The newest clues, vague, but showing possibilities of untangling the 
mystery point to two or more unrequited loves for the murdered man. These 
women, beautiful, young and prominent, are said to have displayed affections 
for Taylor, who it is reported did not reciprocate. Tips over the telephone 
and by letter have come to the police station regarding the mystery slaying. 
So many angles of this case have developed that it is difficult to find any 
tangible clue that would lead to the discovery of the assassin.... 


February 3, 1922 
Linton Wells 



LOS ANGELES RECORD 

"Never Any Love Affair" 

So Says Mabel Normand 

"If I had been engaged to marry Mr. Taylor, I would be only too proud to 
acknowledge it." 

In such manner did Miss Mabel Normand, movie star, reiterate to me her 
denial of any engagement with William D. Taylor, the director, who was 
murdered Wednesday evening. 

Tears were in Miss Normand 's eyes, her lithe body quivered and shook. 

She was under a terrible nervous strain. Her voice quavered and broke while 
she spoke of the dead man. 

"I had known Mr. Taylor for years," she continued, "ever since I've 
lived at the Buckingham, but there never was any love affair existing between 
us--ever ! " 

"I loved Mr. Taylor as a good comrade--a pal with whom I could discuss 
subjects in which we were both mutually interested. For instance, I had been 
studying French and Mr. Taylor, who spoke French fluently, helped me 
tremendously. And, too, I have been somewhat interested in philosophy and 
metaphysics, and in those subjects he was again an invaluable teacher. 

"I seldom saw Mr. Taylor, it's true, except at a gathering of friends. 
But frequently I conversed with him over the telephone. As a general rule 
merely to ask certain questions regarding the subjects I just mentioned. 

"Wednesday evening was the first time I ever called upon Mr. Taylor 
alone. Then I stopped in for a few minutes on my way home in response to a 
message from Mr. Taylor left with my secretary. The message stated that Mr. 
Taylor already had sent one book I wanted to the house and had purchased 
another--one I wanted particularly--and had it at his place. It was for that 
book that I stopped by. 

"I arrived about 7 o'clock and left at 7:45. He accompanied me to my 
car and talked to me a few minutes, laughingly criticizing my literary taste; 
there was a copy of the Police Gazette in the car and he thought it didn't 



very well fit in with Freud and Nietsche. 

"After saying good night and promising to phone me within an hour, I 
directed William, my chauffeur, to drive me home. Being tired and having a 
studio call at 7:30 next morning, I retired to my room and within a few 
minutes I was in bed, where I had dinner served to me. That was about 8:15. 
Then I dropped off to sleep and slept until Edna Purviance phoned me the 
following morning the news of Mr. Taylor's death. 

"Did I know that Mr. Taylor had been married? No. I don't know now 
that he was. People had told me, but I don't know if it was true. Mr. 

Taylor never discussed with me his private affairs; there was no reason for 
his doing so. 

"I am so terribly shocked over this horrible tragedy I don't know what 
to do or say. It doesn't seem possible that anyone so lovable--a man who had 
so many friends and not a known enemy could have been so brutally killed. 

"My one wish is that the murderer be apprehended and that punishment, 
however horrible, be meeted out to him." 

February 3, 1922 
Eleanor M. Barnes 
LOS ANGELES RECORD 

No, I Wasn't Engaged 
Star Talks of Slain Man 

"No, I never was engaged to marry William Desmond Taylor, I regret to 

say. 

"No, I was not at his home on the night he was murdered. I was at my 
home reading a book. 

"I had seen very little of him since we returned from Europe a year ago. 

"He didn't have an enemy in the world. 

"I am positive he was never married, because he would have told me so if 



he was. 

"I love little Mabel Normand and I want the whole world to know that I 
love her, and appreciate her sterling qualities." 

These were the outstanding statements regarding the mysterious murder of 
her former director, William Desmond Taylor, made by pretty Mary Miles Minter 
in an interview at her home last night. 

Curled up before the fireplace of her quaint adobe home with its soft 
lights and Spanish furnishings, the lovely blonde star was the center of an 
interested group of newspaper folk, who wished to employ her aid in solving 
the murder of the man so brutally slain. 

Miss Minter has a cold. She was exposed to a cold water bath in the 
filming of a picture last week, and is recuperating from her experience. But 
in an attractive dark frock that set off her blonde beauty and with golden 
hair, she was a pretty picture sitting before the crackling flames. 

Never in her varied but successful career has the screen star figured in 
a more interesting story than the one in which her former director lost his 
life. Miss Minter wants to help clear up the mystery and do all in her power 
to bring the slayer to justice. 

"I could use every praiseworthy adjective in the English language to 
describe him," she said, "and still could not explain to you what a wonderful 
man he was. 

"I had never met a man like him. He was loved by everyone who knew him. 
You just couldn't help trusting him. 

"And everyone who ever had business dealings with him appreciated his 
kindness, consideration for others, his generosity. 

"Just think," the star broke down, "here I was home, reading a book-- 
enjoying it so much--and he was lying there in his apartment, stone dead. 

"Oh, I cannot believe that he has been murdered! 

"Why, I went to his house this morning--mamma and I (pointing to her 
charming grandmother, Mrs. Mary Miles)--I always call grandma 'mamma' and 
mother 'mother ' --and I couldn't believe he was dead! 

"I loved him--of course not as--well, you know--but I loved him 



devotedly. He looked upon me more or less as a child, don't you know. And, 
although I saw a great deal of him before I went to Europe, after we got back 
we couldn't drag him away from his work, could we, mother?" the star asked 
her youthful parent, Mrs. Selby [sic], who smiled indulgently upon her pretty 
daughter . 

"No," said Mrs. Selby, "he was more a hard worker. Really, he was more 
interested in his business than anything else. 

"Do you know where his ex-wife and daughter are?" Miss Minter was asked. 

Miss Minter's violet colored eyes flashed fire. 

"Why he had no wife--he was never married. I'm positive of that!" she 
replied. 

"But, maybe Mary, he didn't tell you he was married," broke in Mother. 

"But mother, I knew him so well--I am sure he wasn't married. I asked 
him if he was, and he told me no. 

"I don't think he was interested in women particularly , " said the star. 
"I never was engaged to marry him--no, it wouldn't be fair to say that I was. 
Of course," she laughed, "every once in a while someone has me engaged to 
someone--they ' ve had me engaged to eight men this year. 

"You see he was nearly 50 years old--and although if I loved him and he 
was 75 I would marry him--but oh, no, there was nothing to that." 

"Had you heard of a romance between Mabel Normand and Mr. Taylor?" Miss 
Minter was asked. 

"No, I hadn't," she said, "but I don't think there was anything to that. 
If it is true that he had asked to marry her, well I am glad that he and 
Mabel were such good friends. Mabel is a lovely girl. She is frank--if she 
wants to do anything she does it--that's why I admire Mabel. 

"And she is big-hearted and noble of character. I love Mabel Normand." 

"When did you see Mr. Taylor last?" the actress was asked. 

"Let's see," she pondered. "I hadn't seen dear old Mr. Taylor since 
before Christmas. In fact, I hadn't seen him in a year. Oh, yes, we passed 
him on the boulevard yesterday --just think, it was a few hours before he was 
murdered . " 



Miss Minter was almost in tears. 

"Have they found his former valet?" she asked suddenly. She intimated 
that she believed Edward F. Sands was the villain, but she said: "It would be 
unfair to accuse anyone of the crime. Maybe a crank or some demented person 
committed it. Did you see 'The Bat' at the Mason? There is a mystery story 
that would thrill you. You would sit on the edge of the seat while it is 
showing. I saw it in New York." 

February 3, 1922 
LOS ANGELES RECORD 

Hot Murder Clue Proves a Fizzle 

Another tip in connection with the Taylor murder mystery "blew up" at 
noon today. 

It was the clue that Edward Sands, former secretary and valet for the 
murdered man, was being held at the city jail. 

Upon investigation it was found that a Sands was in jail, but that his 
name is Edward W. Sands. 

He was arrested for petty larceny at a downtown department store and 
sentenced to serve 30 days in the city jail. 

Sands was given probation several years ago by Judge Craig after his 
conviction on a charge of grand larceny in connection with the alleged theft 
of automobile tires. He is now held at the county jail pending a hearing in 
Judge Reeve's court for violation of parole. 

February 3, 1922 
OAKLAND POST-DISPATCH 

William D. Taylor, whose murder at Hollywood has shaken the screen world 



to almost as great an extent as the trial of Roscoe "Fatty" Arbuckle, was an 
Oakland visitor two years ago. 

Taylor and Mary Miles Minter, whom he was directing, came here at that 
time for Realart. Both the screen star and her director were guests of the 
Ad Club at that time. Miss Minter made two appearances at a local theater. 

The director's interest in Miss Minter was that of a father. He watched 
her movements, refused to allow her to walk from the Hotel Oakland entrance 
to a waiting automobile until the rain had subsided; guarded her against 
admirers when she was obliged to force her way through a crowded theater 
lobby and once, when they were seated and witnessing one of Miss Minter 's own 
pictures, refused to allow other members of the party to disturb her with 
questions. 

February 3, 1922 
LOS ANGELES RECORD 

Valet in Court on Vagrancy Charge 

Henry Peavey, 40, of 127 1/2 East Third street, who found the body of 
William D. Taylor, famous motion picture director, found murdered in his home 
at 404B South Alvarado street, was scheduled to go to police court yesterday 
afternoon to face a charge of social vagrancy. Peavey, according to 
Patrolman S. G. White, was arrested, charged with being lewd and dissolute in 
Westlake park a few hours before his employer was murdered. Taylor, it is 
said, bailed the negro out. 

His case was taken off the calendar after Taylor's death. No date was 
set for the trial. 


February 3, 1922 



SAN FRANCISCO CALL 


Los Angeles-- .. .The seven detectives who are most actively engaged in 
hunting the murderer told the International News Service it is one of the 
most baffling cases in the annals of the local police department. It was 
stated that a complete probe will be made of Taylor's past life in an effort 
to get behind the veil of mystery surrounding the case and bring the slayer 
to justice. 

"Wherever the trail leads, there will be detectives to follow," said one 
police official. "There will be no whitewashing of any person or any group 
of persons. " 

One of the foremost moving picture actresses was scheduled to be 
questioned late today regarding her asserted love for Taylor. While no 
suspicion rests on the woman, the police say, she may be able to throw a 
direct ray of light on some asserted love tangle in which Taylor may have 
been a principal. 

Among the various phases of the investigation was a report that Taylor 
had attended several so-called "snow" parties, at which narcotics were served 
from tea wagons, for the purpose of obtaining local color for some of his 
pictures. The slaying, one detective pointed out, may have been an aftermath 
of such a party. 

Weird narratives of a mystic love cult also entered into the 
investigation when reports to the police linked Taylor's name with the 
strange life of the cult leaders. 

The weird love which was said to have existed as a part of the cult may 
have inspired one of the members to have caused Taylor's death, according to 
another detective who spent considerable time in delving into the mysticisms 
and entanglements of the asserted coterie... 

One of Taylor's closest friends, and a former business associate, told 
the International News Service this afternoon that he has arrived at the 
conclusion the director was killed at the instigation of a woman. 

"I have been in touch with the police for 24 hours," said this man, "and 
I know the theories on which they have been working. They have now arrived 



at the belief he was murdered in a vengeance plot. 

"I know Taylor was very friendly with one woman screen star. He gave 
her a farewell party last summer before he went to Europe. He took her to 
the Writers' Cramp, a notable entertainment recently given for the 
celebrities of 'movie' colony. 

"The director and I had many conversations of a personal nature. But he 
was more or less of a man of mystery. I do not know that he had been 
friendly in recent months with any woman other than the screen actress, but 
it seems likely to me that a man of his engaging personality and magnetic 
charm should have attracted a number of women. 

"Since I am positive that he had no business enemies, I am inclined to 
believe a woman's hand was at the bottom of it all and that the man who fired 
the shot was paid to do it." 

February 3, 1922 
LONG BEACH TELEGRAM 

. . .The detectives sent into Hollywood to run down the slayer of Taylor 
were instructed to overlook no whisper of gossip that might bring the answer 
to the riddle of death. They were told to inquire especially, it was stated, 
about a recent "party" where dope, ether, cocaine and morphine took the place 
of wine and whisky. The party ended in a savage brawl, it was declared, in 
which two infuriated women attacked each other and fought as men fight until 
their clothes were ripped off. Both of them, the report insists, were 
prominent actresses, whose names are known to the police. They were to be 
questioned during the day. 


February 3, 1922 
LOS ANGELES HERALD 



...Police said today that the arrest of a mystery man seen loitering in 
the vicinity of the Taylor residence about the time of the murder was 
believed near. This man, seen by many persons, was suspected of having 
killed Taylor because of jealousy. It was believed that the man under 
suspicion was intimate with some woman friend of the slain director... 

February 3, 1922 
Wallace Smith 
WISCONSIN NEWS 

Los Angeles-- .. .Three main theories were built by the police: 

1- -That Taylor was slain by a jealous woman or one whom he had enraged. 

2- -That a cast-off lover of some woman with whom Taylor had been 
friendly had sought this means of revenge. 

3- -That a hired assassin made his way into the Taylor home as Taylor 
took Miss Normand to her automobile. 

It was on these theories broadly that the police were working. Armed 
with them, they took up the murderer's trail in the gay set of the moving 
picture world--the fast clique whose "secret" orgies and debaucheries are 
scarcely secret. 

Taylor was popular and, the police declare, it would have been almost 
impossible for him to avoid these wild "parties" even if he took no part in 
the mad dissipations and excesses. In fact, it was reported that he had 
escorted several women to these affairs. 

February 3, 1922 
LOS ANGELES EXPRESS 


Two Film Actresses and Two Men are Linked with Taylor Murder by Police 



The names of two young film actresses and a man who has so far not 
figured in the case were linked by the police today in their investigation 
into the slaying of William Desmond Taylor, noted film director. The names 
of these persons are for the time being withheld by the police. The man, 
however, is known to have had a bitter quarrel with Taylor within the last 
month. He is under surveillance. 

Another man, who has already been questioned by the police, is also 
being watched and may again be quizzed before dawn tomorrow. The police are 
convinced that he has not told all he may know of circumstances surrounding 
the case. 

These facts are the outstanding ones today in the now famous murder 
mystery, known in police circles as the Taylor murder. It is calling forth 
the best efforts of seven detective sergeants, and many plainclothes 
officers. 

Subpenas for more than a half score of film stars and men prominent in 
the motion picture industry were served by police detectives today for the 
inquest at 1:30 o'clock tomorrow afternoon over the body of Taylor. 

Among those who will testify will be Mary Miles Minter, Douglas MacLean, 
Mabel Normand, Edna Purviance, Charles Eyton, Mrs. Douglas MacLean and Mrs. 
Julia Crawford Ivers. 

The inquest will be conducted by Coroner Nance and his chief assistant, 
William McDonald, in the mortuary of the Ivy H. Overholtzer undertaking 
establishment . 

Directly after Detective Sergeants Ziegler and Walls had left with the 
subpenas, Detective Sergeants Wood, Murphy, Herman Cline, Winn, Cato and 
Cahill left for separate places to run down clues that had been sent to 
Detective Capt. Dave Adams within the last 12 hours. 

These officers were to meet late today to report to Captain Adams the 
results of their quests. In the meantime it is known that two of the 
officers were questioning closely Taylor's chauffeur, in an effort to learn 
the places he had taken the film director during the last few weeks that 



might reveal some clew as to the identity of possible enemies... 

One important fact was brought out by Detective Sergeant Herman Cline, 
opening up theories of possible robbery as motive. It was known to several 
friends that on Wednesday Taylor had in his possession in gold and currency 
$2300. He had intended putting this money in the bank the following day, but 
for some unknown reason he visited the bank late Wednesday and deposited the 
money. 

It is the belief of Sergeant Cline that if robbery was the motive the 
burglar after firing the shot became frightened that the noise might have 
aroused some persons in the neighborhood, and fled without attempting to 
steal anything... 

Several things have been discovered in Taylor's past, the officers say, 
that may assist in solving the mystery. The police today were close on the 
trail of a man who three hours before the murder made inquiries in the 
neighborhood as to the location of Taylor's home... 

Taylor was a man who possessed great nerve and coolness under any 
circumstances. Friends say he probably would have refused to obey the order 
of a burglar to hold up his hands. Such being the case, it is possible 
according to the robbery theory that the burglar fired the one shot that 
ended the man's life... 

An investigation was also put under way to determine whether or not the 
mysterious telephone calls frequently received by Taylor might lead to the 
identity of the murderer. The director, his friends say, often told of the 
calls in the night. When he answered there was no answer, it is said. 

This phase of the situation, however, the police believe, indicates that 
some one laid careful plans for the murder of the director and had long borne 
a grudge against him... 


February 3, 1922 
LONG BEACH PRESS 



Normand Called as Witness 
Love Rival Shot Film Genius 

"Some one will be under arrest before nightfall, charged with the murder 
of William D. Taylor." 

This was the positive assertion here today of Detective Captain David L. 
Adams, directing a corps of operatives attempting to solve the murder mystery 
which has almost completely paralyzed the movie world. 

It was rumored throughout Hollywood today that police had established 
jealousy as the motive for the murder of the veteran director, and were 
looking for a man said to have expressed a deep-rooted hatred for Mr. Taylor 
because of the latter's attentions to a woman... 

The "wanted" man is said to have invaded Taylor's beautiful bungalow at 
Westlake Terrace Court on several occasions, and to have been driven away 
each time at the point of a revolver... 

Thursday morning the Terraces were awakened by the cries of Mr. Taylor's 
colored man, Henry Peazy [sic]. Mr. and Mrs. MacLean, Miss Edna Purviance of 
the Chaplin studios and others rushed into the Taylor bungalow and found its 
owner stretched on the floor dead, with a bullet through his back. He had 
been seated at a desk, facing a picture of Miss Normand, when an assassin 
shot him from behind. 

On a nearby tabouret was found glasses and a decanter containing gin and 
orange juice. The fact that more than one of the glasses contained a bit of 
orange juice in the bottom showed that Taylor had not been drinking by 
himself. Newspapermen unearthed more liquor upstairs in Taylor's home, 
before it was hurriedly removed by his friends... 

February 4, 1922 
LONDON TIMES 

Feb. 3--... What the police regard as an important clue was discovered 



this afternoon. Detectives are investigating "a dope party" given at 
Hollywood recently, at which cocaine and other drugs were served instead of 
drinks. Two women, both film actresses, stated that they quarreled over 
Taylor and fought, ripping the clothes from each other's bodies. Taylor was 
not present at the party. The police theory is that Taylor's murder was 
contrived by one of the women, to whose advances he had refused to respond... 

February 4, 1922 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 

Woman Star New Focus in Taylor Death Case 
Investigation of Murder Swings to Actress and Director, 

While Ex-Secretary is Hunted 

A motion picture actress whose name has thus far not been mentioned in 
connection with the murder of William Desmond Taylor, famous film director, 
late last night was the center of investigation of the combined forces of 
detectives detailed to solve the mystery of the slaying. Mr. Taylor was shot 
to death within a few minutes after Mabel Normand left his home last 
Wednesday night. 

For almost four hours the detectives closely questioned former employees 
of Mr. Taylor in an endeavor to check details of their new theory of the 
crime, which, they still believe, was inspired by a revenge motive with 
jealousy as the probable cause. 

Throughout the long questioning, which was conducted in the Detective 
Bureau of Central Police Station, every attempt was made to find out all 
facts regarding the past life and recent movements of Mr. Taylor. 

His friendship with such prominent motion-picture stars as Mabel 
Normand, Mary Miles Minter and Claire Windsor was discussed in detail. Many 
new features of his life were disclosed during the examination of these 
former employees. 



With the motion-picture actress mentioned last night the name of a 
director also was linked. The officers believe these two persons may be able 
to aid materially in clearing up the case. 

Throughout this investigation, however, efforts of the detectives were 
also directed toward finding Edward F. sands, former secretary and who was 
made defendant in a complaint in which Mr. Taylor charged him with forgery. 
Sands was in Los Angeles, the police believe, both on the day of the shooting 
and also the day before. Another witness saw him several days before the 
crime, they say. 

From Mrs. Earl Tiffany, wife of a former chauffeur of Mr. Taylor, it was 
learned she saw Sands last Tuesday, the day before the shooting. This 
meeting was in another part of the city, far removed from 404-B South 
Alvarado street, where Mr. Taylor, shot in the back, was found Thursday 
morning . 

Another witness is said to have seen Sands on South Alvarado street the 
night of the murder. These clews have caused the investigators to redouble 
their efforts to find the former employee, because they believe he can throw 
valuable light on the life of Mr. Taylor. 

Earl Tiffany, who was chauffeur for Mr. Taylor until a short time after 
Tiffany says he told Mr. Taylor he believed he would keep a record of the 
trips on which he took him, also was questioned. Mr. Tiffany added many 
clews to the few already in the possession of the detectives. 

He related in detail, as he remembered the incidents, many supposed 
facts concerning Mr. Taylor's friendship for Mary Miles Minter, film star 
whom he formerly directed, then for Mabel Normand, also an actress, and 
before either of them another woman whose activities are now being 
investigated by the police. 

After Mr. Tiffany was questioned, Harry Fellows, assistant director for 
Mr. Taylor and brother of Howard Fellows, Mr. Taylor's last chauffeur, was 
taken to the room with the detectives. He was closeted for a long time. In 
the meanwhile his wife and sister-in-law waited impatiently outside for him. 

Mr. Fellows is understood to have told the officers he could remember 



few details that might aid them. He formerly was chauffeur fro Mr. Taylor, 
but is asserted to have declared he could not recall the names of some of the 
persons about whom the detectives wanted to know. 

Mr. Tiffany was chauffeur for Mr. Taylor until last July. He had 
considerable experience as a chauffeur for another prominent motion-picture 
man during an exciting night just preceding an action for divorce filed by 
the latter's wife. 

Because of this experience, Mr. Tiffany says, he remarked to Mr. Taylor 
one day that he believed he would keep a diary on the trips he made so that 
he could know just where he went every day and would have record of it. Mr. 
Taylor said nothing, Mr. Tiffany says, but in a fortnight told Mr. Tiffany he 
would not require his services longer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tiffany, both of whom know Sands personally and are 
familiar with his habits and opinions, believe he will be able to throw 
little light on the case except inasmuch as Mr. Taylor's past life may aid in 
solving the mystery. 

In telling of the incidents in Mr. Taylor's life which he observed, Mr. 
Tiffany said Mary Miles Minter formerly was a favored friend of Mr. Taylor. 

No other girl appeared to enter into Mr. Taylor's attentions. 

Later, a change came about, according to Mr. Tiffany, and on occasions 
when Miss Minter called at the Taylor house, Sands told her Mr. Taylor was 
not at home, when in fact, he was. 

About this time Mabel Normand came in for more and more attention from 
Mr. Taylor, the chauffeur's story continues. She was still the ruling 
favorite among the friends of Mr. Taylor, when Mr. Tiffany left his employ. 

In connection with this fact, Henry Peavey, negro houseman of the slain 
man, and who was questioned by the police again yesterday, said Mr. Taylor 
told him that if Miss Normand telephoned between 5 and 6 o'clock on the night 
of the slaying he was home, but if anyone else called he was not. 

Detective Sergeants Herman Cline, Winn, Murphy, Cato and Cahill, were 
active in the further questioning that took place last night... 

The name of Claire Windsor, motion-picture star who once was reported 



engaged to Charlie Chaplin, was thrust into the investigation when it was 
learned that she had been out riding and to a dinner with Mr. Taylor a week 
or so before the murder. It was the first time she had ever been out with 
him, her mother stated yesterday. The officers expressed a wish to ascertain 
whether she knew of any possible enemies, but Miss Windsor could not be 
located. 

The Coroner's inquest will be held this morning at 10 o'clock at the Ivy 
Overholtzer undertaking establishment. Several film celebrities have been 
subpoenaed to appear at the inquest. 

Mabel Normand, film actress, again was questioned by the police. No 
additional information was obtained, it was stated. Miss Normand relating 
again that she left Mr. Taylor's flat about 7:45 or 7:50 o'clock on the night 
of the murder and that Mr. Taylor accompanied her to her automobile. In this 
she was corroborated by her negro [sic] chauffeur, William Davis, also 
subpoenaed for the inquest. Mr. Taylor was shot, the police believe, within 
a very few minutes after Miss Normand left. 

The District Attorney's office swung into action in the case when a 
survey of the premises was made under the direction of Chief Dep. Dist.-Atty. 
Doran. Investigators from that office also were working on the mystery. 

Information was sought from Mary Miles Minter, a film-actress friend, 
who rushed to the house, becoming almost hysterical when she confirmed the 
report she had received Thursday morning that Mr. Taylor was murdered. 

Little information of value was obtained from her. 

The efforts to locate Miss Windsor yesterday assumed a peculiar turn. 

At her home her mother stated Miss Windsor was out on location with Marshall 
Neilan. At the studios of Mr. Neilan it was stated he was on location, but 
that Miss Windsor was not. 

Her mother said Miss Windsor had been with Mr. Taylor recently, but that 
for the last week has been very busy on location, being compelled to work 
late at night and into the early morning. For this reason she has been 
sleeping at the studio, and had not been home except at rare intervals, she 
stated. 



Charles Maigne, director at the Lasky studio, was closeted for more than 
an hour yesterday afternoon with Captain of Detectives Moffatt. The nature 
of the conference was not divulged. 

The motion-picture colony yesterday continued to seethe with the mystery 
of how and why Mr. Taylor, one of the leading figures in the industry, was 
murdered. Many rumors and reports connecting names of film stars in a way 
tending to show they may know something of the motives of the slayer were 
received during the day by the investigators... 

February 4, 1922 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 

Celebrities to be Witnesses 
Taylor Inquest is Set for This Morning 

Witnesses at the inquest will include many nationally known persons who 
have been interviewed by police detectives concerning their knowledge of the 
crime. Those subpoenaed yesterday by Detective Sergt. Jack Wallis include 
the following: 

Mabel Normand, one of the best-known comediennes in the motion-picture 
profession and who was the last known person to have seen and talked with 
Mr. Taylor before his death. She had visited his home to get a book he 
had purchased for her and left his apartment only a few minutes before the 
time of his murder. 

Mrs. Douglas MacLean, wife of a widely known motion-picture star, whose 
front door is only a few paces from Mr. Taylor's apartment. Mrs. MacLean, 
upon hearing a shot, opened her door, looked out and saw a man leaving the 
Taylor apartments. She is the only person who has given the investigators an 
unquestioned first-hand description of the slayer. 

Charles Eyton, general manager of the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, 
and the fourth husband of Kathlyn Williams, also a motion-picture star. Mr. 



Eyton, a personal friend of the slain man, was one of the first persons to 
arrive at the Taylor apartments and conducted an inventory of the murdered 
man's property. 

Verne Dumas, wealthy oil man, who also was one of the first neighbors to 
enter the apartment. 

William Davis, Miss Normand's chauffeur, who drove her to Mr. Taylor's 
home. His story corroborates that of his employer. 

Henry Peavey, colored servant employed by Mr. Taylor, who first 
discovered the body and who will relate incidents pertaining to the finding 
of the body. 

Howard Fellows, chauffeur for Mr. Taylor, who is expected to corroborate 
the time of the murder. Mr. Fellows visited the Taylor apartment at 8 p.m. 
on the night of the crime and though the home was lighted in all rooms he 
received no response at the door. He later called his employer on the 
telephone but failed to arouse anybody. 

E. J. Jessrund [sic], owner of the apartment occupied by Mr. Taylor and 
a neighbor who was one of the first to respond to Peavey 's cries of "murder." 

Autopsy Surgeon Wagner, who will relate his findings in diagnosing the 
cause of Mr. Taylor's death. 

February 4, 1922 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 

Suspect Taylor Feared Death 

Did William D. Taylor, murdered film director of nation-wide fame, fear 
the fate in store for him and take every precaution the last few days of his 
life to surround his movements and whereabouts with utmost secrecy? 

This was the question asked yesterday by the investigators in their 
effort to reconstruct the circumstances that led to the slaying of the famous 
director in his palatial flat on Alvarado street last Wednesday night. 



A clew that led the officers to believe Taylor was uneasy about 
something in the days immediately preceding the shooting, was given to 
Detective Sergeants Cline, Murphy, Winn and Ziegler, yesterday, by Henry 
Peavey, colored porter and housekeeper for Taylor. 

Peavey was taken to the detective bureau of Central Police Station 
yesterday afternoon and there questioned by the officers on the case. His 
examination followed that of Howard Fellows, chauffeur for Mr. Taylor, and 
from information obtained by the officers from the two men, who knew intimate 
details of the slain film man's life, the officers obtained important tips. 

The most significant part of the new statement made by Peavey yesterday 
was that Taylor left the house on a mysterious call Wednesday afternoon, 
leaving the automobile behind. 

"Mr. Taylor left the house about 5 o'clock, saying he wanted to walk, 
and leaving strict orders not to answer any telephone inquiries to the house 
with one exception," said Peavey. 

"He said that if Miss Normand called to tell her he would be back after 
6 o'clock, but instructed me to tell everyone else he was out and that I did 
not know where he was or when he would be back." 

From the few papers and documents obtained by them at the Taylor flat, 
the officers working on the case yesterday sought to glean, if possible, some 
clew as to where Taylor went when he left the house Wednesday afternoon. 

Names and addresses, recorded by Mr. Taylor, of a number of well-known 
persons in the film world and in business circles here are in the possession 
of the police, and a thorough check of these will be made in an effort to 
trace accurately and completely every movement of the slain film director on 
the days before his murder. 

February 4, 19ZZ 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 

Hunt for Luxurious Car 



What may prove to be an important clew in the hunt for the murderer of 
William D. Taylor was placed before the police last night in a report that a 
large automobile of striking appearance was seen in the vicinity of the 
Taylor home the night of the slaying. 

This automobile, according to the reports to the police, was an 
expensive car painted a chocolate-brown shade. 

The automobile, according to the reports, was seen to drive up to the 
Taylor home late in the afternoon and remain there for some time. It left 
the corner of Alvarado and Maryland streets a few minutes after the 
automobile of Miss Mabel Normand drove up. 

A peculiar part of this episode is a conflicting report from another 
source that an automobile described as a closed car, dark green in color, was 
the vehicle in question. The time and location given in the two reports 
check in every detail, but the make of car and color of the bodies are 
different . 

"We are going to check every possible angle of this case," Detective 
Sergeant Herman Cline said yesterday. "There are a great many conflicting 
reports given us and for the first few days it is a large task to distinguish 
the important from what has no connection with the case. If we can verify 
certain facts laid before us in connection with this murder, then the 
description of these two cars will become very important." 

This is the only comment the officers on the case would make on this 
phase of the investigation. 

The importance of the clew about the automobile described is that the 
police believe they may be able to trace the owners and from them learn 
either of visits to Mr. Taylor's apartment or about persons seen loitering in 
the vicinity of the place. 


February 4, 1922 



LOS ANGELES TIMES 


Taylor Home is Mapped 

District Attorney Swings into Action in Death Case 
Many Theories Entertained 

The District Attorney's office swung into action yesterday in an attempt 
to solve the mystery of the murder of William Desmond Taylor and also to lay 
a foundation for future prosecution in the event the slayer is captured. 

At the same time the police searched Mr. Taylor's apartments at 404-B 
South Alvarado street, and took charge of letters, papers and documents that 
might serve to thrown some light on the slain film director's affairs. 

Chief Dep. Dist.-Atty. Doran and Investigator Contreras made a thorough 
search of the apartments, and canvass of the vicinity. Albert E. Timmons of 
the County Surveyor's office and two assistants, P. W. Atkins and R. B. 

Heuer, drew plans of each room and the territory contiguous to the residence. 

Detective Sergeants Herman W. Cline, Winn and Murphy, represented the 
police department in the search of the premises. Papers belonging to Mr. 
Taylor were taken to Central Police Station and carefully examined. 

The arrangement of the furniture in the room where the fatal shot was 
fired was not disturbed, as the officers stated a careful scrutiny would be 
made for possible finger prints. This phase of the investigation applies 
particularly in the chair in which Mr. Taylor was possibly sitting when shot, 
and which was found turned over across his legs. 

Mr. Taylor's apartments were tastefully furnished. There were books in 
profusion, mostly of a philosophical and sociological trend, numerous 
photographs of persons in the motion-picture colony, relics of the war, and 
much art work and bric-a-brac. 

The police yesterday questioned four persons found by The Times who had 
seen a man believed to be the slayer go to the Taylor residence before the 
shooting and leave the vicinity a few minutes after the bullet had been 
fired . 

The time of the murder has been fixed by police at between 7:49 and 8:15 



p.m. Wednesday. L. A. Grant and Floyd Flartley, service station men, at Sixth 
and Alvarado streets, stated that a man had inquired of them where W. D. 
Taylor lived shortly before 6 o'clock. They directed him to the Alvarado 
street address, and he left. 

The description of this man corresponds with that of a man who boarded 
an inbound West First-street car at the Maryland-avenue stop, at either 7:54 
or 8:25 p.m. Motorman R. S. Woodward and Conductor E. W. Dascomb took notice 
of the passenger because it was the first stop they had made on Maryland 
street for months. 

The man was described by these four persons as about five feet and nine 
or ten inches tall, 26 or 27 years old and weighing between 155 and 165 
pounds. He had dark hair and wore a dark suit and either a light hat or cap. 

...Floyd Hartley yesterday was unable to identify a picture of Sands as 
the man who inquired at the oil station. He was inclined to think they were 
different individuals, but was not positive. 

While the revenge and jealousy theories appear to be the most plausible 
thus far in the investigation the police are not overlooking the possibility 
of a blackmail angle. 

This factor is being probed by detectives detailed to the case. It is 
considered possible that the slayer attempted to extort money from Mr. Taylor 
and when refused or threatened with arrest, he shot to kill. An open 
checkbook on Mr. Taylor's writing desk and a pen with fresh ink on it might 
be considered part of a ruse by Mr. Taylor to "stall off" the murderer until 
the police could be advised. 

The story that a woman is involved in the slaying--supplying the motive 
of jealousy--is seriously entertained by the police. Although the slain man 
led a fairly studious life it is known that he had a wide circle of women 
acquaintances and that some of them were visitors to his home. An enraged 
suitor who had been discarded might very easily have carried out this plan, 
it is believed, to eliminate Mr. Taylor as a rival. 

In order to ferret out a revenge motive, for some real or fancied wrong, 
the police say they will have to trace back the incidents in Mr. Taylor's 



life. He led a varied and exciting career that took him to many out-of-the- 
way places of the globe. Investigators feel confident that he must have 
incurred some bitter enmity during his activities and travels. 


February 4, 1922 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 

Girl's Devotion to Father Evidenced 

Mute evidence of the tender affection which existed between Ethel Daisy 
Taylor, 14-year-old daughter of the slain film director, William Desmond 
Taylor, and her father, was found by The Examiner yesterday. Inscribed on a 
page and a half of note paper, written in typical school girl chatter, it 
bears every evidence of the strong devotion that undoubtedly existed. 

Postmark Mamaroneck, N. Y., and dated February 6, 1921, the letter reads: 
"Dear Father of Mine: 

"Excuse the weird paper, but I am having some made and haven't gotten it 
as yet. I like your paper very much and am always glad when I hear from you. 

"I have read your letters over ever and ever so many times until I 
almost know them by heart. I would have answered sooner, only I have had a 
siege of infected fingers. Three, one right after the other, and have only 
just gotten through with them. 

"Of course, that made it rather difficult to write or draw, so I stayed 
home a couple of the days. I had one of the fingers cut four times, but the 
others only once. 

"Mercy goodness, I wish you didn't have to work so long. You'll wear 
yourself down again, so be careful, won't you, Papa, pettie dear? Will the 
picture with Miss Compson be interesting? I do wish I might see you soon. 

I think of you so much it seems as if I saw you much more often than every 
once in a while. 

"I realize how seldom we really see each other and I surely do hope 



you'll be East again soon, dear. I'd like very much to send you some real 
nice things for Christmas, but haven't the least idea what you would like, so 
kindly tell me, please, dear. 

"I must stop now. Oh, Father, dear, I do love you so much. 

"Ethel." 

February 4, 1922 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 

The names of two film actresses were injected last night into the 
investigation of the William Desmond Taylor murder mystery. 

One is a star of national reputation. The other is a girl of humbler 
station in motion picture ranks. 

While detectives working on the case refused to confirm the above 
mentioned facts it was learned from other sources that investigation had 
disclosed a close association between Taylor and these two screen actresses. 

Of almost equal interest in the development of the investigation was 
the statement of Mrs. Earl Tiffany, wife of Taylor's chauffeur, that she saw 
Edward F. Sands, ex-secretary-valet of the murdered director, now sought as a 
witness, at Sixth and Figueroa Streets Tuesday afternoon last [the day prior 
to the murder] at 1:20 o'clock. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tiffany were subjected to a long examination last night, 
during which she revealed what the investigators [regard] as one of the most 
important clews yet to come before them. 

In regard to the screen actresses, the police refused to make any 
mention of their names or to discuss what part they are alleged to have 
played in the mystery. 

Until a late hour last night police detectives questioned Harry Fellows, 
Taylor's assistant director. They are said to regard Fellows as one of the 
vital witnesses in the case because of his close contact with Taylor for many 
months. The questioning last night, they said, was for the purpose of 



checking over Taylor's movements for three days preceding his murder. 

The search for Sands continued with unabated intensity. He is said to 
have returned to Los Angeles Tuesday and uttered this threat: 

"I am here to get Bill Taylor." 

His intimate knowledge of Taylor's double identity was revealed in 
startling fashion late yesterday when in Fresno it was learned that Sands had 
there pawned jewelry stolen from Taylor and that he had given the name 
"William Deane-Tanner , " asserted to be Taylor's true name. 

The jewelry upon which a loan had been made and a ticket issued 
consisted of a pair of cuff links set with diamonds and onyx shirt studs, 
also set with diamonds. 

The man who secured the loan answered the description of Sands. 

In a bold hand he wrote on the ticket retained by the broker the name of 
his one-time employer, "William Deane Tanner." 

The meaning of this might have remained impenetrable, something as deep 
as the shadows as all else that concerns the silent figure whose tragic end 
left the motion picture world aghast and stunned. 

But by some means, possibly by reading his mail, it is believed, and 
learning the details of the allowances sent to his daughter, Sands became 
possessed of the secret. 

It may be said, parenthetically , that no member of the picture colony 
believes the change in name was for any purpose of concealment. 

Taylor (arid that name will be used as most accurate) said not long ago 
to a friend, "I have known great sadness in my life." 

It is believed that the "Tanner" was discarded along with the old life 
which he had described as being so unhappy. 

The police are assured beyond peradventure that the man who pawned the 
jewelry in Fresno, using the true name of the owner in a spirit of malicious 
triumph, was Edward Sands. 

There is something in this very circumstance which to the officers is 
itself a flood of light coming out of the darkness. 

The stealing and forgery indulged in by Sands did not convey the spirit 



of this piece of treachery; they might have been only for gain. But now that 
the Fresno episode is brought up from the obscurity of a dark little hole-in- 
the-wall pawn shop to be made plain in all its details, a new element 
appears. 

This new element is the pronounced unfriendliness of Sands, which takes 
on the aspect of a sinister and silent threat. 

The malice is further revealed in what seems to have been a persistent 
campaign of Sands to annoy the director. 

From Fresno he sent him a pawn ticket, a ticket issued on valuables 
stolen from Taylor on which money had been raised. 

Still another pawn ticket came through the mail from Sacramento. With 
this was the letter signed "Alias Jimmy V." 

These were derisive thrusts at Taylor; from some motive which has not 
been revealed the thief and forger was trying to torture the victim of his 
crimes . 

Chief of Police Frank Truex of Fresno, who found the pawned jewelry, 
learned that other articles stolen from Taylor and not recovered were pledged 
in Sacramento. 

It was disclosed yesterday that Mabel Normand recently made Taylor a 
present of a black amber cigarette holder valued at $1800. This is said to 
be one of the finest things of its kind ever made. 

In return Taylor gave Miss Normand a dresser set costing $1200. 

..."We are satisfied that we have everything checked up to 8 o'clock on 
the night of the murder. 

"The man who killed William D. Taylor is the one who was seen leaving 
his apartment shortly before that time Wednesday night. This is our absolute 
conclusion. 

"We also have a definite clew as to who the man is and his motive. But 
to reveal either, would be to prevent clear and straightaway police work upon 
our hypothesis." 

This was the statement last night of Captain of Detectives David L. 
Adams, after receiving reports from his staff of detectives who yesterday 



were combing through a multitude of rumors for something substantial. 

Sands, whose true name, The Examiner yesterday learned, is Edward Fitz 
Strathmore, wanted for desertion from the Army as well as for the robberies 
committed against Taylor, was seen in Los Angeles Tuesday. 

Hunted as a fugitive by both Federal and State officers, he nevertheless 
ran the gauntlet, appearing, it is said, without attempt at concealment 
either of his person or his plan. 

It is the latter which particularly interests the police. To a man who 
has given a detailed report of the conversation Sands is said to have 
threatened, with a curse, "I'm here to get Bill Taylor." 

Included among the persons who saw Sands on Tuesday are women whose 
testimony will probably be of the utmost importance if he is apprehended. 

One of these is said to have seen him Wednesday night near the scene of 
the crime. Her identity is being kept secret. 

There are so many fingers pointing at this man that the police have 
centered their efforts upon finding him. 

With the little light as to the relations between Taylor and Sands it is 
admittedly difficult to reconstruct the tragedy upon the basis merely of the 
discharged man's enmity growing out of Taylor's felony complaint against him. 

Hence, as a working theory, it is presumed that there may have been a 
much deeper motive underlying the act. 

That Taylor was not shot in the back, as at first reported, but in the 
left side, was yesterday discovered by Detectives Cato and Cahill, who 
minutely examined the wound. 

The single bullet entered at a point where the left elbow would rest if 
the arm were held naturally at the side. 

It might seem, therefore, that Taylor, hearing a noise in his room, 
turned from his writing desk where he was going over the stubs of his check 
book, and was shot on the moment he discovered the intruder. 

...There is, however, a great mass of material upon which the police are 
checking, hoping that from the pile of chaff there may be found the single 
grain of information which, it is hoped, may germinate into the full 



disclosure of the dastardly act and all of its ramifications . 

Theodore Kosloff, the dancer, contributed one of these stories. 

Some two weeks ago he was with Taylor "on location," a place in the 
country. They were walking together. Suddenly from behind a clump of brush 
a man arose almost with a spring. 

Quicker than this surprising stranger, said Kosloff, was Taylor. He 
leaped around to one side and faced the man. 

They stood eye to eye for a moment, neither speaking. Then the man 
turned and walked away. Taylor, vouchsafing no explanation, continued the 
interrupted conversation. 

This unaccountable happening came to Mr. Kosloff' s mind yesterday when 
he learned of his friend's violent end. But aside from relating the peculiar 
circumstances he could add nothing. 

...Something of the description of this man was learned yesterday by The 
Examiner from A. A. Tomlinson, an accountant of 1022 West Fortieth Place. 

"The true name of this man," said Tomlinson, "is not Sands but 
Strathmore. I recognized him by his picture in this morning's Examiner. 

"He enlisted in the army during the war as Edward Fitz Strathmore and 
was assigned to Columbus Barracks, Ohio. I was then head of the finance 
office and upon learning that Strathmore had been a chief petty officer in 
the navy I asked that he be transferred to my department, which was done. 

"On October 4, 1919, Strathmore forged my name to a Government check for 
$475 and tried to buy a motorcycle with it. He failed to carry out this 
scheme, but escaped. At the same time he forged the commanding officer's name 
to a discharge. He has been wanted for desertion. 

"On July 4, 1920, I met him on Alvarado Street. He told me that he was 
expecting to get work with the street car company. I notified the police, but 
he disappeared. 

"During his service with me at Columbus Barracks, Strathmore often 
boasted of the crimes he had committed. I did not believe him then, but 
thought it was a case of a young fellow drawing on his imagination. 

"Once I asked him what he would do if he were in a dangerous situation. 



He said he would shoot his way out. 

"Strathmore gave me a number of books, all bearing his signature on the 
inside of the cover. In each case the 'Strathmore' was written over a name 
which had been erased. In one of them I was able to make out that the erased 
name was ' Sands . ' 

"Among the volumes is one bearing, in Strathmore's handwriting, the 
entry, 'c-o Perry P. Le Berthon, 982 Fifty-second street, Brooklyn, N. Y." 

The Examiner wired to Columbus barracks for a description of Strathmore 
and received the following: 

"Dark complexion, ruddy face, height 5 feet 5 3/4 inches, slightly bow- 
legged." 

Strathmore, or Sands, is a constant cigarette smoker. 

...Recently, it was learned, Taylor had attended two or three "hop" 
parties where all but he had either smoked opium or taken a drug in some 
form. He was there, it was assumed, to get "atmosphere" for a picture. The 
possibility that the beginning of the tragedy had its setting at one of these 
proscribed affairs is being considered. 

. . .The many friends of Taylor in the motion picture colony found it 
inconceivable, they said, that he should have been mixed up with a woman, 
particularly in such a way as to incur some one's mortal hostility. 

February 4, 1922 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 

He Had No Enemies, Says Former Sweetheart 

Neva Gerber, petite and beautiful film star, who at one time was engaged 
to marry William D. Taylor, but who broke off the match because she said both 
believed it unsuitable, said last night: 

"I have never known a finer, better man than Mr. Taylor. He was the 
soul of honor, a man of exceptional culture, education and refinement, but 



possessing a reserve which very few were permitted to penetrate. 

"So far as I know, he did not have an enemy in the world, although he 
had mentioned casually of fights he had on his various trips to the Klondike. 

"He had led a most eventful life, and told me, on one occasion, of being 
in a village in the far north when it was scourged by smallpox. He went 
about nursing the inhabitants, including a priest. The epidemic was a severe 
one, and practically every one was stricken, or had fled to escape this pest. 

Finally he and the priest, I think it was, were the only two left. The 

priest had fallen a victim, but Mr. Taylor nursed him back to health. 

"Then Mr. Taylor fell victim to the disease, and, after a hard battle, 
the priest nursed him back to health. 

"In spite of this experience, he often said to me that he longed for the 
far north with its great open stretches, its mighty mountains, and the 
solitude of its hills and valleys. Often when he was nervous and tired from 
directing a picture he would tell me that he longed again to be going over 
the trail in search of gold, and far from the distractions of civilization. 

"He told me that he made two fortunes, and spent both of them on his 
return from Alaska. 

"Before the war he frequently received letters from his mother who was 

then in London, and his daughter, who I believe was then about 11 years old. 

His mother, I understood, was killed in an air raid on the British capital. 

"He always spoke of his daughter as 'the child,' and was planning, about 
two years ago, to bring her to Los Angeles to live. It is my understanding 
that his former wife is now living in New York. 

"I always assumed he was divorced, for had he not been, I do not believe 
he would have asked me to marry him. We were engaged for some time, but we 
finally came to the conclusion we were not suited to one another, so the 
prospective match was broken off about two years ago. 

This terrible affair is all the more mysterious because it was a common 
saying among the studios and in Hollywood generally that Mr. Taylor had not 
an enemy in the world. 

"He may have made an enemy in the past who nursed a grudge through the 



years which finally resulted in this murder, but he never gave the slightest 
indication to me of having any foes." 

February 4, 1922 
SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 

Los Angeles, Feb. 3--Mabel Normand, one of the last persons to see 
William D. Taylor alive when she visited his Alvarado street home Wednesday 
evening to borrow a book on philosophy, denied emphatically today that she 
was or ever had been engaged to Taylor. "We were pals of the golf course, 
fellow students in French and both enjoyed delving into philosophical 
sub jects--that was my relation with Mr. Taylor. Just pals," she said. 

Miss Normand was recovering this afternoon from a nervous collapse which 
she suffered when told of Taylor's murder. 

"I wish to deny also the statement attributed to me that Mr. Taylor had 
told me of premonition of his death," added Miss Normand. 

"I never heard him mention any fear for his life or fear of any person 
or persons. 

"Although we were good pals and had many interests in common, I was so 
slightly acquainted with his personal affairs that not until I read it in the 
papers did I know that Mr. Taylor had a daughter."... 

February 4, 1922 
SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 

Mary Miles Minter, motion picture star, who said she had always 
considered him the "most perfect man" and who was one of the first to call at 
the Taylor residence after the murder became known, said: 

"It is ridiculous for any one to intimate that Mr. Taylor and I were 
ever interested in each other in a sentimental way. 



"I have known Mr. Taylor since I was a little girl. He has directed me 
in some of my best pictures and I have always loved and admired him almost as 
one would a father. 

"Immediately after mother told me of his murder we hurried to his home. 

I have often been there with my mother or grandmother and when I came fact to 
face with Henry, his colored servant, I burst into tears yesterday. 

"One newspaper said I had hysterics," continued Miss Minter. "Perhaps I 
did. Mr. Taylor was an old friend of the family and I have known him ever 
since I was a child playing child parts. 

"I used so often to call Henry, his faithful servant, over the telephone 
and ask him if Mr. Taylor had remembered to eat his dinner, or to tell him to 
be sure that Mr. Taylor had plenty of covers on his bed, as it was a cold 
night. 

"As far as I know, Mr. Taylor was never married. 

"I do not believe that he was engaged to Mabel Normand. Miss Normand 
and myself are very good friends and I am sure I would have known had they 
been planning to marry. I think that Mr. Taylor found Miss Normand a lovable 
and rather boyish pal and that was all there was to it. 

"For the last three and a half years I have known Mr. Taylor very well, 
although during the last five months or so I have scarcely seen him, having 
been so busy with my work. 

He directed me in 'Anne of Green Gables,' Judy of Rogues Hollow' [sic], 
'Nurse Marjorie,' and 'Jenny be Good.' 

"Mr. Taylor was always the man we all pointed to when any one asked us 
to name a representative man of the profession. 

"No, I never heard him mention having any fear of any one, and I am 
positive he had no premonition of trouble. 

"I have wept hours since his death and I expect to weep a great deal 
more. For Mr. Taylor was one of the most splendid and fine men that I ever 
expect to know." 



February 4, 1922 
KANSAS CITY TIMES 

Los Angeles, Feb. 3--The dainty figure of Miss Claire Windsor, moving 
picture actress, was rudely thrust today into the weird mystery in the murder 
of William Desmond Taylor. 

A week ago Wednesday night Mr. Taylor and a prominent moving picture 
star called at the home of Miss Windsor's mother, Mrs. G. E. Cronk, in Third 
avenue, and asked to take Claire to a party at the Ambassador hotel. Claire 
went . 

It is said that Taylor some few days later took Miss Windsor to another 
party and that nothing was heard of her again until yesterday morning, some 
hours after Taylor was found dead. 

Just what connection there may be between the murder and Miss Windsor's 
unexplained disappearance from home, if there be any connection, could not be 
learned. Mrs. Cronk could give no explanation. 

There has been no effort on the part of the police, as yet, to get in 
touch with Miss Windsor. 

February 4, 1922 
ST. LOUIS GLOBE DEMOCRAT 

Los Angeles, Feb. 3--... Howard Fellows, chauffeur, employed by Taylor, 
and Henry Peavey, negro servant in the Taylor home, were closely questioned 
by the police today. As a result of the inquiry the police say they 
definitely fixed the time of the slaying at about 8 o'clock Wednesday night. 

According to Fellows, he appeared at the Taylor home at 7:45 o'clock and 
rapped at the front door to summon his employer. The lights were burning, he 
said, but there was no response to his summons. Fifteen minutes later, he 
said, he tried to raise Taylor on a telephone without success. Peavey 's 
story to the police today was the same as that he told after the body of 



Taylor was found. 


February 4, 1922 
Lannie Flaynes Martin 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 

Neighbors Unaware of Nearby Slaying 

...After making the most thorough investigation, questioning every man, 
woman and child living in the nine double residences that constitute the 
court not one had seen or heard anything out of the ordinary except Mrs. 
Douglas MacLean, who has already told her story and Mrs. C. F. Reddick, who 
thought she heard a shot some time in the night between 1 and 3 o'clock, but 
who said yesterday she was not even sure it was a pistol shot now. 

"I was awakened by some sharp, sudden report," said Mrs. Reddick, "but I 
have so frequently heard almost the identical sound made by an automobile 
that I could not say positively what it was, nor could I be sure of the time. 
I do know, however, that it was quite late, because I sat in my living room 
almost exactly opposite Mr. Taylor's front door, reading until very late and 
heard nothing like a shot the entire evening." 

Mrs. Myrtle B. Pratt, who lives at the entrance to the court, says she 
saw no suspicious character either entering or leaving the place and that she 
had heard no unusual sound of any description. 

Mrs. J. K. Lawrence, who also lives at the Alvarado street entrance, 

said: 

"There are so many automobiles passing here all of the time and their 
back-fire explosions are so similar to a pistol shot that we have gotten so 
we pay no attention to them whatever. I have no recollection of hearing 
anything that sounded like a shot at any particular time during the evening 
in which the shooting occurred, but I might have heard a dozen such sounds 
without feeling the slightest alarm. I think every occupant of the court 



should try to recollect anything he or she saw which might in any way throw 
light on the event." 

Mrs. Charles Cooley, living two doors from the Taylor residence, said 
that she and her husband were sitting in their living room reading almost the 
entire evening and did not hear a sound. They had their blinds drawn and had 
no occasion to look out, so saw no one. 

Mrs. Arthur W. Watchter, stated that she and her husband were out for 
the evening and returned late, but that they did not notice lights burning 
anywhere. Both she and Mrs. Cooley voiced the idea that people were entirely 
too unobservant of things going on around them, and Mrs. Cooley said: 

"When I think that such a kind, fine man as Mr. Taylor is said to have 
been, was right here helpless, at the mercy of a fiendish murderer when some 
of us might have gone to his aid and saved him, and we only known what was 
going on. It seems that we all live too much to ourselves and that there 
ought to be some better mode of communication between us all. 

February 4, 1922 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 

Woman Tells of Seeing Man Acting Suspiciously 

An excellent example of habitual observation was brought to light 
yesterday when Mrs. Ida Garrow, a modiste living at the Rose of Sharon 
apartments, told Examiner investigators that on Wednesday night as she was 
walking down Ocean View avenue, at the intersection of Alvarado street, she 
noticed a man acting in a very peculiar manner. 

"It was about eight thirty, or possibly twenty minutes of nine, said 
Mrs. Garrow yesterday, "Wednesday evening and I was hurrying to my club which 
meets at the corner of Grand View and Ocean View avenues. I was late for a 
class that is studying Flebrew which I did not want to miss, but as I have 
trained my observational faculties in the study of astrology it is without 



voluntary effort that I perceive whatever comes within the range of vision. 

"As I came to Alvarado street, I saw a tall, slender, smooth shaven 
policeman, whose face I would instantly recognize if I were to see him again, 
walking toward Ocean View avenue. Walking with him was another man, to whom 
I did not pay any particular attention, because my curiosity was aroused by 
the peculiar actions of a man who was coming toward me a few feet in front of 
the policeman. Although the policeman was not paying the slightest attention 
to this man, the man was glancing back apprehensively over his shoulder, and 
at times looking in, away from the street, which would be directly in toward 
the court where the body of Mr. Taylor was found. 

"As the policeman got closer to this man, the man crossed the street, 
and I noticed as he crossed that he was short and stout and wore a long 
overcoat, but there was the shadow of a building falling at such an angle 
that I could not determine whether he wore a cap or a hat." 

Who was the policeman walking down Alvarado street at 8:30 or 8:45, and 

what did he see? This slight clue given by a careful observer may lead to 

very important developments in the mysterious murder, whose points are still 

baffling the keenest detectives of the city. 

February 4, 1922 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 
Taylor Made Death Threat, Says Actress 

Claire Windsor, beautiful motion-picture star, last night added a 
sensation to the mystery of the slaying of William D. Taylor, the popular 
picture director. 

She asserted that she had heard the dead motion picture director declare 
that "he would kill Sands, the former valet, if he ever laid his hands on 
him." 

"Mr. Taylor, Tony Moreno and Betty Francisco were at the Ambassador 



Hotel at a party on Thursday night one week ago when Maurice, the famous 
dancer, first gave his exhibition," said the film actress. 

"Mr. Taylor was with me, and of course we talked about the robbery. 

"He said: 'If I ever lay my hands on Sands I will kill him.' 

"Mr. Taylor seemed very determined because Sands had robbed him of every 
cent he had at the time. 

Speaking of her friendship with Taylor, whom she referred to in terms of 
the greatest respect, Miss Windsor said that she had known him a long time 
but never very well. "I always found him a perfect gentleman, always 
considerate of others and most polished," she said. 

"While I never worked under the direction of Mr. Taylor, I met him a 
number of times. Mr. Taylor made no secret of his plan to kill his valet, as 
he told a number of people that he would kill him if he ever got his hands on 
him." 

Pretty Betty Francisco, the little blonde motion picture star, yesterday 
told of the party she attended at the Ambassador Hotel when Antonio Moreno 
was her escort and the late picture director was the companion of Claire 
Windsor . 

She referred to the slaying of Taylor with horror. 

"I did not know him intimately enough to call him a friend, but I would 
be proud to call a man like him my friend. I was rather an acquaintance , and 
not fortunate enough to be a friend. 

"It has been stated that I was with Mr. Taylor at the Ambassador Hotel. 
This, however, is not true. I was at the hotel with Mr. and Mrs. Bryant 
Washburn. Mr. Moreno and Miss Claire Windsor also were at the Ambassador, 
but I did not see Mr. Taylor. 

"I never recall his speaking of any trouble he had with any one, but on 
one occasion he spoke of a servant of his who was taken ill with 
tuberculoses. He felt very badly about it. This must have been nearly two 
years ago. 

Last night at the home of Claire Windsor, 1042 Third avenue, the mother 
of the film actress told of the many books Taylor had recommended to her 



daughter to read. 


February 4, 1922 
ARIZONA REPUBLICAN 

Los Angeles, Feb. 3--... Ted Taylor, the director's agent, but not a 
relative, told of a telephone call his chief received last Monday. The 
director hung up the telephone abruptly, it was said, and when the bell range 
again two minutes later, told "Don't answer.".. 

February 4, 1922 
NEW YORK HERALD 

Los Angeles, Feb. 3--... The women attracting most interest from 
investigators now are Mabel Normand, Mary Miles Minter, Claire Windsor and 
Mrs. Clara Crawford Ivers [sic]. He was a close friend to all of them. In 
addition he was known as a man who fascinated women. The police, therefore, 
are seeking not only the actual slayer, but the person behind the slayer, if 
two were involved. 

February 4, 1922 
NEW YORK HERALD 

Says Mabel Normand Was to Marry Taylor 

Despite her denial of a love affair with William D. Taylor, a close 
friend of both Mabel Normand and the slain man said yesterday that Miss 
Normand had been engaged to the director. While nothing definite had been 
settled it was generally understood, according to this source, that they were 



to marry. 

"Of course, Miss Normand was much sought after by young men in Los 
Angeles," said this informant. "But I'm quite sure none of these affairs was 
serious. Miss Normand simply would have a pleasant evening with one of them 
at a dance or a party, and promptly forget all about it. If the young man 
called her by telephone afterward, as likely as not she'd wonder where she'd 
ever heard his name before. 

"Some one of these young men might have resented her acquaintance with 
Taylor. It's hard to say. I never heard of anything that might lead one to 
think some woman was jealous of his friendship for her." 

Another report brought forward in motion picture circles here was that 
the director and Miss Normand had feared trouble of some sort and that they 
had made plans secretly to have a wedding to head it off. . . 

The report that Taylor had been engaged to Mary Miles Minter was scouted 

by her friends here. For one thing, it was pointed out that her recent 
reported engagement to Thomas E. Dixon, son of a pencil manufacturer , seemed 
much more substantial than any of the romantic affairs in which Miss Minter 
has been mentioned, and that this engagement was denied emphatically by both 
the youthful star and her mother, Mrs. Shelby. 

February 4, 1922 
BOSTON HERALD 

Los Angeles, Feb. 3-- ... [Charles] Maigne left the central police station 
after being in consultation for more than an hour with Captain of Detectives 

J. L. Moffatt. He declined to state what had been discussed, but declared he 

believed Sands, the butler, could give valuable information in the case. 

Maigne is a close friend of Mabel Normand, and was with her yesterday 
when she received newspaper men who sought her story of her call at Taylor's 
home Wednesday evening. 
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Edward Doherty 
NEW YORK NEWS/PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 


Sensations Coming in Taylor Murder Inquiry 

Studio World's Sins to be Bared; 

Think Woman is Behind Killing 

Los Angeles, Feb. 3--... Police are also seeking a man, said to be a New 
York broker, the friend of a movie actress, whose name they will not reveal. 
He came here from the East, they say, shortly after the actress came. 

...The figure of Miss Claire Windsor, moving picture actress, was rudely 
thrust into the mystery yesterday. 

A week ago Wednesday night Mr. Taylor and a prominent moving picture 
star called at the home of Miss Windsor's mother, Mrs. G. E. Cronk, and asked 
to take Claire to a party at the Ambassador Hotel. Claire went. 

It is declared that Taylor some few days later took Miss Windsor to 
another party and that nothing was heard of her again until yesterday 
morning, some hours after Taylor was found cold and stiff in his luxurious 
apartment, a bullet hole in his body. 

Miss Windsor could not be found today. Her mother said she was "out on 
location" with Marshall Neilan, a director. At the office of the director 
this was denied. Neilan, it was said, was on location, but not Miss Windsor. 
Just what connection there may be between the murder and Miss Windsor's 
unexplained disappearance , if there be any connection, could not be learned. 
Mrs. Cronk could give no explanation. 

"My daughter knew Mr. Taylor," said Mrs. Cronk tonight. "But the first 
time she ever went out with him was a week ago Wednesday night. 

"Mr. Taylor came with an actor whom I do not know. I thought nothing of 



it, for a long time ago Mr. Taylor was her director, and, besides, Claire 
goes out to dinner parties and dances nearly every night. The ways of the 
movies are queer and not for me to ask questions about. 

"I had not seen Claire since Sunday--not until this morning--but I 
thought nothing of that either. You see, she has a little boy three years 
old and he disturbs her when she sleeps at home. So she had a couch put in 
at her studio and she sleeps there in peace and no baby crying to wake her 
up. 

"When she didn't come back, I wasn't particularly worried. I thought 
she was at the studio. She got home this morning and said to me, 'Isn't it 
too bad. Mr. Taylor has been murdered. Such a nice man.' Then she left to 
go out somewhere on location." 

There has been no effort on the part of the police as yet to get in 
touch with Miss Windsor; but every effort is being made to learn everything 
possible about Taylor, his life, his friends and his enemies. 

All Hollywood is being raked; all the queer meeting places of the movie 
actors and actresses, directors and assistant directors, cameramen and extras- 
-restaurants , beauty parlors, dens where opium and marihuana and other 
strange drugs are common, dens where men and women dress in silk kimonos and 
sit in circles and drink odd drinks--are being visited. 

Everyone who has come into contact with the slain director, no matter 
how remotely, is being questioned. Things that may shock the world of moving 
picture fans, are destined to come out of the mystery, it is said. Peculiar 
stars, male and female, may be scorched and smirched before the police 
investigation is over. And all the sins of the cinema colony will be made 
known. Dope fiends will figure in the tale before it is all told and strange 
effeminate men and peculiarly masculine women. 

The police are working now on two theories. One is that a beautiful 
woman is in back of the affair, someone of the hundreds of beautiful women of 
the studio world. Perhaps she was a woman scorned, or the sweetheart of 
another man, perhaps--but there are many motives and the police have not yet 
decided on any. 



The other theory is that an enemy made in that mysterious part of the 
dead man's life, which he so well kept from his friends in Hollywood, was the 
murderer . 

It is almost certain that a man committed the murder. A man was seen 
before and after the shot was heard, according to Mr. and Mrs. Douglas 
MacLean, who live in the same court of apartments, and the other witnesses. 
And the shot that ended Taylor's life came from a .38 weapon, a gun deemed 
too big for a woman to carry. The man is presumed to have entered the Taylor 
apartment while Taylor was escorting Mabel Normand to her automobile, bidding 
her goodby. 

The shot came a few minutes after Taylor re-entered the house. There 
was no attempt at robbery. Taylor's pockets had not been emptied. His 
jewels had not been touched. Not a drawer in the four rooms had been opened. 
If the intruder had meant to rob, he shot too quickly and became frightened 
and fled. 

Yet, according to the MacLeans, the man who came out of the front door 
of the Taylor apartment just after the shot--a tall man, roughly dressed, 
with cap pulled down on his head and a muffler around his neck--showed no 
signs of fright. He stood in the doorway and looked back, then departed--in 
such a way that no suspicion was aroused in the minds of those who saw him. 

A thief fleeing in terror after a murder would not act that way, the police 
assert. 

There are too many strange incidents connected with the affair also, the 
police say, to admit of the theory that a bungling burglar fired the shot. 

There have been many mysterious telephone calls, according to the negro 
man servant and cook, Harry [sic] Peavey. The phone would ring and no one 
would answer. Was it someone who merely wished to be satisfied that Taylor 
was at home? . . . 

The detectives are still searching for Edward F. Sands, Taylor's former 
secretary, who is said to have departed from the household some time ago 
while Taylor was abroad, taking with him numerous trinkets, also the Taylor 
motor and some forged checks. 



A peculiar thing in the minds of the police is that both Sands and 
Peavey are of a queer type, affected, given to feminine ways. Peavey was 
placed under arrest a few days ago and serious charges were made against 
him. . . 

Taylor, fifty years old, supposed to be a bachelor, lived in a cozy four- 
room apartment with his man servant, Harry [sic] Peavey, a queer chap, with a 
high, squeaky voice, a man arrested a few days ago charged with a serious 
offense. 

Peavey was proud of his cooking; he made the finest rice pudding to be 
had in Hollywood. And he liked to crochet doilies and scarfs and things. 

Taylor lived alone with his books and his pictures and with Peavey. 

Howard Fellows, a likable young chap, drove the big automobile. 

...He loved jewelry, had lots of it. Perhaps the chain diamond ring, 
valued at $2,500 is best known to his friends. There was perhaps $20,000 
worth of jewels in the apartment when Taylor was killed. 

His friends described him as witty, the girls say he loved to tease 

them. 

Recently, say his friends, he had been visiting the queer places in Los 
Angeles, where guests are served with marihuana and opium and morphine, where 
the drugs are wheeled in on tea carts, and strange things happen. 

"It is not odd," they say, "he was looking for color." 

Back issues of Taylorology are available on the Web at any of the following: 

http : //www . angel fi re . com/az/Taylorology/ 
http : //www . etext . org/Zines/ASCII/Taylorology/ 
http : //www. silent-movies . com/Taylorology/ 

Full text searches of back issues can be done at http://www.etext.org/Zines/ 
or at http://www.silent-movies.com/search.html. For more information about 
Taylor, see 

WILLIAM DESMOND TAYLOR: A DOSSIER (Scarecrow Press, 1991) 





